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IP xtfuct. 



Nothing but his intense love for the beautiful scenery 
of his native valley, and the interest which he takes 
in its legends and antiquities, could have induced the 
Author to offer the following pages to the public 
Being one whose advantages for intellectual culture 
have been but few, he makes no pretensions to 
learning ; it is therefore hoped that the critic will 
treat his efforts with forbearance. That such a work 
as he has written was wanted there scarcely needs any 
arguments to prove. The only book worth anything 
at all, which related to the district he has attempted 
to describe, was Dr. Whitaker's History of Graven. 
This, as most readers are aware, is now very scarce 
and expensive, and not likely soon to be republished. 
From this able work quotations have been made when- 
ever necessary. The photographic views which appear 
in the superior edition were taken expressly for this 
work, and were the best which could be obtained 
under the circumstances, although not quite so good 
as could have been wished ; but when the cheapness of 
the book is considered this will be excused. It is 
recommended that the tourist will take the same 
routes as the Author. 
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PREFACE. 



Special thanks are due to the following clergy- 
men and gentlemen, who have kindly — and some 
some at a gi*eat sacrifice to themselves — supplied 
information; viz. — The Rev. William Bury, M.A.9 
the Rev. Canon Boyd, M.A., and the Rev. Canon 
Robinson, M.A. ; J. W. Walker, Esq., J. Farrer, 
Esq., and T. Musgrove, Esq. ; Mr. J. Varley, C.K, 
Mr. J. A. Bland, Mr. J. Barker, Mr. T. Hartley, 
and Messrs. J. and A. Wiseman. The Author also 
wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to the numerous 
friends who have sent in their names as subscribem 
and have waited so patiently for the volume. Various 
things have conspired to delay, quite imexpeotedly, 
the publishing of the " Rambles." There was first a 
death in the publishing firm, then the writer's other 
engagements became so nimierotis that he had little 
time for literary work, and, last of all, he was pros- 
trated by severe affliction. It is hoped that the book 
will increase the fame of Upper Wharfedale, and 
induce numbers to visit it who are yet strangers to ita 
attractions. If it succeed in doing this, the Author 
will feel amply recompensed for his labour. 



IdandyiUio, near Onoettry, 

December 6^ 1869. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



*'And he had trudged through Yorkshire Dales 
Amid the rocks and winding scars, 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars." — Wordsworth, 



^S^^PPER WHARFEDALE is a portion of country 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which stretches 
&om Bolton Bridge to Buckden and Outer- 
shaw ; . its strange legends, its historical associations, 
and its beautiful scenery make it a district of much 
importance and interest to almost all kinds of tourists. 
Since the facilities for travelling have been improved, 
the form of the stranger is seen in it more frequently 
than before, and it is no longer so secluded as in years 
gone by. There was a time, and very recently, too — so 
recently that many now alive in 1868, can recollect it 
well — ^when the wheels of no stage-coach rolled along 
its roads, and a carriage was a rare thing ; while, in- 
stead of the farmer's gig, there were the saddled horse, 
and the joggling cart, as the only means of conveyance 
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from place to place ; but (thanks to these modern 
times, in which locomotion and learning have so 
rapidly increased), while it is now invaded by the gig, 
the carriage, and the coach, there is some prospect 
that before long the railway train will carry into it a 
larger influx of visitors than the district has ever 
known. Yet the inhabitants of few neighbourhoods 
have been so jilted by railway projectors as those in 
Upper Wharfedale. About twenty years ago, the 
route of a proposed line was surveyed through the 
district from the Midland Kailway betwixt Skipton and 
Gargrave, to the Leybum Branch of the North-East- 
em, and an Act of Parliament was obtained to make 
it, but through opposition from the Midland and other 
companies, and the trickery of directors, the scheme 
ended like many others in law-suits between contend- 
ing parties, the loss of considerable sums of money by 
the shareholders, and in much vexation and useless 
talk. Then, lately, another Act was obtained to make 
a line called the "Skipton and Wharfedale Kailway," 
but, for want of energy and capital, and on aecoimt of 
proposed deviations, &c. (which, by-the-bye, would have 
been great improvements), this project has also failed. 
I believe, however, that the next time the subject is 
taken up it will be with more spirit, for a railway 
through the district is a necessity that must be met. 
It is probable that both the North-Eastem and Mid- 
land Companies will soon have their eyes open to this, 
and join in making the line, or, for anything I know, 
they may have had them open for some time, and have 
only been waiting for "a convenient season." The line 
would, undoubtedly, be a profitable one, for it would 
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form the nearest route from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
Liverpool, and thus connect two of our largest sea- 
ports ; while it would also open out one of the best, 
mineral regions in the kingdom. 

To those who are tired of the din and tiumoil of the 
town or city, or the aspect of a low, flat, and monotonous 
neighbourhood, there are few places that I would recom- 
mend with greater confidence than the valley of the 
Wharfe; there are not many districts in our beloved 
Me that can surpass it in rural beauty and loveliness. 
It is, therefore, with no small degree of pleasure that I 
seize the present opportunity to give it a visit, and if 
you will have the kindness to accompany me, I will 
take you to all the noted places and scenes in the 
upper portion of the vaUey that I know of, and give 
you all the information respecting them that I can. To 
those who are strangers to the delightful region set 
out for our rambles, I may mention several ways of 
approach. Visitors from Manchester and Liverpool 
must take the train to Skipton ; those from Bradford 
and Leeds, via Apperley ; and those from York and 
Harrogate, via Otley to Ilkley. Our approach is by 
way of Skipton. 

Skipton is the chief town in Craven, and is noted for 
^its ancient castle and church, and the tourist may 
spend in it some profitable time ; but we must hurry 
on to our destination. 

It is the last week in the merry month of May, and 
a finer day than the present, on which to commence 
our rambles, we could scarcely have. The sun is 
shining in efiPulgent glory, and now and then a silvery 
cloud flits across the horizon, chased by the sweet, 
B 2 
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cool breeze; the drops of dew, which, in their sparkling 
beauty, looked like pieces of rounded pearl as they 
rested on the green grass, the velvet leaves, and 
beautiful flowers, are nearly evaporated'; the grey 
mist, which ere while covered the plain, is being 
wrapped up in folds, and carried over the hills ; the 
lark has risen towards heaven, and is making the 
welkin ring with its melody ; a thousand butterflies 
are on the wing, and busy bees are sipping rich nectar 
to carry to their hives. 

The neighbourhood through which we pass from 
Skipton, is remarkably rich in natural scenery, and 
contains some interesting relics of antiquity ; the latter 
have been the subjects of both the historian's pen and 
the poet's song. Of these may be mentioned Norton 
Tower and Rylstone Hall. A portion of the ruins of 
the former is still conspicuous upon the fell. Words- 
worth, in Hie White Doe of RyhtOTte, gives us a 
description of it in the following lines : — 

**High on a point of nigged ground, 
Among the wastes of Bylstone Fell, 
Above the loftdest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 
An edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single (Norton Tower its name); 
It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O'er path and road, and plain and dell, 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream 
Upon a prospect without bound." 

Between Skipton and Rylstone, and near to the fell on 

which is to be seen the above tower, stands Scale 

House, which has been restored, and had two beautiful 

wings built to it, by Captain Blake, at a considerable 

cost. I was once very much amused, when riding in 
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the coach which runs from Skipton to Grassmgton, to 
hear what some old Wharfedale farmers had to say 
about it. Acknowledging its splendour, &c., one of 
them said, ''It's varra weel, bud I sud think Cfiptin 
Blake mud ha done somet better wi his brafls;'' 
and another put in, ''Whya, he mud a built a newan/' 
and a third said, "I dar say he'll please somebody 
wi't and a fourth, who seemed to know more than 
the rest, uttered with a strong voice, "What ! hesent 
t' man a reet ta do as he likes wi his aan ) He's gitten 
a fancy saem as ye, nobbut it taks a different turn ; 
an if he wants ta build t' owd house up agaan, what 
odds does it mak ta uzt" This latter, thought I, 
speaks sense ; the Captain has indeed got a fancy, and 
one to be commended. Where is there a topographer 
or an antiquary but would admire it ) In Scale House, 
as now restored, there will be preserved, for many 
years to come, a noble relic of ancient times. 

After leaving Scale House we very soon reach Ryl- 
stone, which is one of the prettiest villages in Craven ; 
in the midst of it there nestles in calm beauty a pool 
of sparkhng water ; its houses have, most of them, a 
respectable appearance, and are well sheltered by trees 
from the cold blast of the storm. The next place we 
arrive at is Cracoe, a village proverbial for its neatness 
and the industry of its inhabitants ; but it was in this 
place that an early methodist preacher was run after 
by a woman who carried a besom in her hand to strike 
him — an incident which does not speak very well for 
the morals and the manners of its people at that time. 

From Cracoe we obtain our first view of Grassington, 
which is situated ai the side of the hill on the north- 
b3 
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east of the valley of the Wharfe, but before we reach it 
we pass through Linton ; then we descend into the 
vale, and all at once we begin to see "the merry 
Wharfe," or, as it has been called, "the impetuous 
Wharfe," flowing rapidly along towards the German 
sea. We cross the river by a massive and handsome 
bridge of five arches, and after a hard pull up a steep 
bank, arrive at Grassington, which is distant from 
Skipton about ten miles. This place we shall take as 
our centre, and, therefore, before we proceed any 
further in our rambles, we will see what objects of 
interest and pleasure it has to offer, and what tales 
we can hear with regard to its history, people, and 
customs. 
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Chapter I. 



"A little town obscure, 

A market village, seated in a tract 

Of mountains, where my school-day time was passed." 

— Wordsworth. 




|RASSINGTON is the largest town in Wharfe- 
dale, north of Addingham ; but in its appear- 
ance is only insignificant when compared with 
snch places as Skipton, yet the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood in which it ifl situated consider it a 
place of importance. Its name has undergone, per- 
haps, as many transformations as any you will be 
acquainted with. It was anciently "Garston,'' from 
**Garr" or "Garri," a Saxon personal name; then it 
was "Garsington," "Gresington," "Gersington," and 
"Girston." . The latter is the name by which the town 
is known among the vulgar now ; indeed I have met 
with some in the valley who knew it by no other. 
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"Give it its reet naem," said one, "an doant tiy an 
mak it sa fine.** 

Grassington is emphatically, as hinted at by Dr. 
Whitaker in his History of Graveny "The town of 
Grassy Ings,** for it is in the centre of one of the best 
grazing districts in England ; farmers living at a dis- 
tance where grass is scarce, are very glad when they 
can get their "stock summered" in the rich pastures 
of this township. 

The first inhabitants of the town would be chiefly 
shepherds; but, like very many of the towns and 
villages in Britain, Grassington has also a history, 
which is connected with Norman nobles. "It is of 
the Percy Fee," and belongs to the Wapentake of 
Staincliffe. The first family Lords of the Manor, after 
the conquest, were the Plumptons, who were men of 
war and sport. The first on record is one called Nigel; 
he had a brother named Gilbert, who got himself into 
trouble by marrying an Irish lady — ^not, however, by 
making a bad choice, as many do. 

Some people, anxious for the state of matrimony, 
enter into it with very little forethought and prudence; 
they either marry for beauty, money, or convenience ; 
with them love is often out of the question; they look 
upon marriage as if it had no more sanctity about it 
than many a transaction in a market ; and these re- 
marks will apply to many persons belonging to both 
sexes. But Gilbert Plumpton's trouble did not spring 
from any want of love, either on his part or that of his 
bride. She was the heiress of Richard de Warelwast ; 
the wedding took place in the twenty-first year of the 
reign of Henry the Second, and gave great ofience to 
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Eanulp de Glanville, who waa Great Justiciary at that 
time. He had intended to have had her married to 
one of his own dependents, and because his purpose 
was thwarted, he tried to disgrace Plumpton by getting 
up a case of "rape" against him at Worcester, and 
haying him convicted and condemned to die. Every 
preparation was then made to cany the awful sentence 
into practice ; the gallows were erected, the rope was 
fixed, and the executioner was even drawing the culprit 
to the scaffold, when Baldwin, the brave, bishop of 
that diocese, ran to the place and forbade the officers 
of justice (1) in the name of the Almighty to proceed, 
and the criminal's life was spared. 

Nigel Plumpton was bom about the year 1140. 
Another Nigel, who was a grandson of either the first 
Nigel or his brother Gilbert, had liberty to hunt in the 
forest of Knaresborough from R. de Stutevil ; he died 
in the fifty-fifth year of Henry the Third. This Nigel 
had a son, named Bobert, who obtained " licence** to 
have a chapel in his manor-house at Nesfield, a place 
farther down the valley, and near to Ilkley. But the 
liberty was on condition, that he would "offer a pound 
of frankincense annually on the high altar of the parish 
church of Ilkley." Eustatia, a daughter of this Robert, 
was married to Sir Peter de Middleton, who was living 
in 1320. 

Another Plumpton, called William, distinguished 
himself in engaging and routmg three hundred men, 
who belonged to the Cardinal of York, and were 
plimdering the forest of Krifeuresborough ; in which 
battle, it is said, one thousand arrows were discharged. 
This WiUiam died m 1480. His son. Sir Robert 
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Plumpton, crushed a Yorkshire insurrection against 
King Hemy the Seventh, from whom he received the 
following characteristic letter : — 

" Trastie and Wel-beloved, &c. 

"We understande by o*r squyer, N. K., y'r true minde 
" and faithful leegiance towards us, with diligent acquittal for y'e 
"reducying our people ther to o'r subjection and obediaunoe. 
" Wee heartilee thanke yo' for y'e same, assuring yo' y't by this 
*• y'r demeyn'ng yo* have ministry'd unto us cause as gaged to 
** remembr yo' in anie thinge y't maie be for ^r p'ferment ; and 
" as anie office in or gifte ther falles voide, we shall reserve them 
"unto suche t3^e as wee may bee informed of suche men as 

maie be meet and able for y'e same ; praying yo' y't if ther shal 
** happen anie indisposition of o'r said people y'e wyl, as y have 
** begon, endevor, from tyme to tyme, for jr'e speedie redressing 
"thereof. 

" Geven under signett, at o'r man'r of sheene, the xzz Oct." 
It was also to Sir Robert Plumpton that Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Lord CMbrd, was contracted in 
marriage, when she was only six years old ! — a piece of 
business which appears very strange to us, living in 
this age of social improvement. The ceremony was 
gone through in the chapel of Skipton Castle; the 
young bride was carried there in the arms of a person 
called John Garth. But Sir Robert died before she 
was at a proper age to fulfil the duties of a wife; 
nevertheless, her romantic history was made farther 
romantic by her being married again, when she was 
twelve, to his brother William; and when she was 
eighteen, she became the mother of Margaret Roucliffe. 

After the Plimiptons had held the Manor of Grass- 
ington for a considerable time, it came into the posses- 
sion of the renowned Cliffords, by the marriage of a 
female who was heiress to it ; then it was held by the 
inhabitants themselves, who sold it to the Duke of 
Devonshire, who was the last male representative of 
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the Clififord family. He obtained it at the small cost 
of ^£5,279 13s. 4d. 

The acreage of the township is 5,801 acres, 1 rood, 
and 37 perches ; at that time cattle gates " were 
valued at five shillings each, and sheep gates " at six- 
pence. There were sixty and a half " oxgangs ; " the 
price of each "oxgang," with three exceptions, was £80. 
The whole rental of the township was £415 6s. 8d. ; 
of this twenty marks were deducted (viz., the sum of 
£13 6s. 8d.) for Grass Wood, and the other woodlands 
which were reserved for "the brouse of deer.''* I 
should think there have been few manors more pro- 
fitable than this ; its mineral riches have been con- 
siderable, and they are not yet exhausted. 

The present Lord of the Manor is of the noble house 
of Cavendish, and is noted for many illustrious acts of 
benevolence; he is also the Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

One of the first things a visitor to Grassington will 
notice, is the absence of a church. 1 can never remem- 
ber seeing so large a place without one ; and, perhaps, 
you have not seen one before. The nearest church 
stands in the valley, almost a mile away; and for 
centuries those belonging to the Establishment have 
had to go there to worsliip, afid there they have had 
to bury their dead. But, while Grassington has no 
church belonging to the Establishment, it has several 
places of worship, which belong to other sections of 
christians. Seventy years ago there was not a chapel 
in the place ; but the Wesleyans had visited it, and 
they were the first to build. . The Rev. John Wesley, 

• See Dr. Whitaker'a History of Craven (from which I have 
taken the above partioulArs) for a more detailed account. 
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himself, is said to have visited Grassington twioe, 
though I can only find one visit mentioned in his 
jotimal, and that must have been a very short one, 
for on that day he preached at Skipton, Grassington, 
and Pateley-Bridge. TheWesleyan chapel is neat and 
commodious, and possesses an organ (as good as any I 
know, of its size), which was built by Mr. Thomas 
Pletts, of Grassington. The next chapel was built by 
the Independents; there is in connection with it a 
piece of burial ground, several cottages, a large garden, 
and a parsonage; it is the only chapel in the town 
which is clear of debt The zealous Primitive Metho- 
ists built the third chapel; the Rev. Hugh Bourne, 
the chief foimder of that body, preached in it several 
times during his tours through the kingdom. Thus, 
there is no lack of religious acconmiodation for those 
who will avail themselves of it. 

Among the other buildings of the town, the first I 
will take you to is Grassington Old Hally which has 
been restored by Joseph Mason, Esq. ; from the style 
of its architecture it appears to have been originally 
built for some ecclesiastical purpose, and it is not im- 
probable that it was. I have often thought of it in 
connection with monks and firiars, and I have tried to 
picture these beings pacing its corridors, or chanting 
their prayers in these once gloomy apartments. It 
may have been the Manor House. If so, we may try to 
imagine ourselves living in the time of the Plumptons, 
and see these bold knights leaving it on their prancing 
steeds, themselves all clad in armour, to join in the 
clash of war ; or else, in woodland green, and, with 
bow and arrow, to hunt the timid deer. There is 
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connected with the old hall many a curious tale. It 
was strongly talked amongst the inhabitants of the 
town, in years that are passed away, that strange 
noises were to be heard in it, and that those who 
dwelt there were often terrified with them awaking 
them out of their " first sleep " during the night ; and 
it was reported that they sometimes saw ghost-like 
forms flit through the rooms, and imagined they heard 
the pattering of their feet as they went down the old 
oaken staircase. When the black shades of evening 
enclosed the mansion, very few were the persons who 
would dare to approach it ; but, happily, all the ghosts 
have long since been "laid," and the hall is never 
now molested with such visitants. It will not do, 
however, to let the following story (which was once 
told me by the person who lived at the hall during the 
time it refers to) pass without being noticed j for it 
gives us one instance, among many, of the simple and 
ludicrous origin of hundreds of the ghost tales which 
are told by the firesides of country homes, even in this 
age, to the terror of children, and the superstitious 
wonder of ignorant adults : — " Once upon a time," the 
inmates of the hall were more alarmed than usual ; it 
was then tenanted by the Browns. Almost immediately 
after the members of the family had retired to rest, 
they were startled by a noise which proceeded from the 
kitchen : something went "bumph, bumph, bumph," — 
three times, — and then there was a rattling of crockery, 
as though fairies were preparing themselves a meal 
and about to enjoy it. After a short time there was 
silence, and in anxious suspense they laid awaiting the 
issue ; then came the sound of the " bumph again ; 
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they each asked themselves What can be the matter?" 
but that night went by, and nothing more was heard. 
When the morning came, they, with " 'bated breath," 
talked over the afifair one to the other, and decided if 
they heard the noise any more, they would find out 
the real cause of their alarm, if such a thing was possi- 
ble. A member of the household, called John, but 
who generally went by the name of "Jack" Solomon, 
volunteered to try to solved the mystery; he was 
rather a fearless sort of character, and when I was a 
boy, I know full well, he was my greatest dread, for 
then he lived in a house where he made besoms of 
heather, and he used to scare children from near his 
door by brandishing an open knife. It was arranged, 
if an opportunity presented itself, he should put his 
bold offer into practice ; and after the day was over he 
retired to his room (which was the servant-man's) well 
armed for a fray, and all the rest retired to their's ; 
but sleep was far from them ; the previous night's 
fright upset them, and drops of sweat stood on their 
brows as they listened for the dreaded " bumph." The 
rustling of the trees outside made them start, and 
their imaginations drew on the canvass of their minds 
pictures which made their blood run cold. At last, 
the " bumph " was heard again, proceeding from the 
kitchen as before, and it drove terror into every breast. 
Even "Jack" gave back, and wished he had never 
undertaken such a terrible job as that he had in hand; 
however, he would not be a coward; his word had 
been given, and, like a true dalesman, he would keep 
it, if it cost him his life. He therefore stole stealthily 
down the stairs with a light in one hand and a weapon 
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in the other ; he gently lifted the latch of the stair^s 
door and stood ready to open it, when, lo ! in a few 
seconds, the noise began again, and something seemed 
to move along the top of the table ! His heart quivered, 
and his hair stood erect, but in he rushed to face the 
worst, and turning his light in the direction of the 
" boggert," there, sure enough, he discovered among 
the basins, &c., which had not been removed after 
supper, the big black cat, with his head fast in the 
milk jug ! It appears that in this vessel some of the 
precious beverage which it contained had been thought- 
lessly left, and the neck of the jug being too small the 
thief was entrapped. Thus, for two successive nights, 
a whole family was disturbed by the mischief of one of 
the most harmless and useful of our domestic animals. 
If the Browns had never made out this discovery, they 
would very likely have been firm in the belief that 
some restless spirit had visited them, but after it they 
lost all faith in their former superstitions with regard 
to ghosts. 

The view from the front of the old Hall is splendid, 
extending as it does right across the valley, embracing 
the village of Threshfield, with the green fields and 
trees which surround it ; Skirethoms, with the craggy 
hills beyond ; Linton, with Swindon ; and Cracoe and 
Flashy Fells in the distance. When the sun goes 
to rest at the close of a summer's day he shrouds the 
building with a tlieet of golden light, while, in har- 
mony with the scene, many a feathered songster fills 
the air with delightful melody, making the ancient 
dwelling a residence to be coveted by all lovers of 
rural life and beauty. In the Park there are some 
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ouriously shaped stones, which cannot fail to attract 
attention ; they were brought from Lea Green, a place 
in the neighbourhoood, where there are many such. 
They appear to have been at one time covered with 
water, the action of which has worn them smooth, and 
given them their present fantastic appearimce. 

The next mansion we must notice is Grassington 
House ; it faces the market-place, and is the residence 
of Richard Alcock, Esq. It is a large and useful build- 
ing, and reminds one of some of those houses which 
Dr. Johnson loved to frequent in his day ; it has 
evidently been built with a view to comfort But 
Prospect House on the Pateley-Bridge road, is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful in the township ; it was built 
for the late Stephen Eddy, Esq., who was mining agent 
for the late Duke of Devonshire. As its name signi- 
fies, this house is situated in a place which commands 
a good prospect. When sitting in its front rooms 
you can look out on almost as charming a landscape 
as you could wish to see. In the south-east is seen 
the rocky brow of Simon's Seat, and in the south a 
long ridge of fell, clothed with purple heather; and 
along with these, but in pleasing contrast with them, 
a number of smaller hills, covered with rich verdure ; 
while the valley of the Wharfe is beheld stretching 
away for miles, presenting to the admiring gaze the 
varied beauty of mcsrry woods and grassy plains, which, 
in former times, were the haunts of Spotted deer and 
the scenes of many exciting hunts and other sports. It 
will not, I think, be out of place here for me to say, 
that Mr. Eddy was a man of great enterprise and per- 
severance ; he was also upright, straight-forward, and 
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gentlemanly in all his dealings ; his abilities for super- 
intending a mine were first-class. Naturally gifted 
with a keen perception, he conld soon discover a flaw, 
and see what was wanted ; he will long live in the 
memory of those who knew him. Prospect House is 
now the property of Jonathan Hebden, Esq. 

Grassington has four public inns, viz., the Jobbers' 
Arms, the Devonshire Arms, the Foresters' Arms, and 
the Black Horse. To counteract the influence of these 
places, and to educate the minds of the young men of 
the town, a Mechanics' Hall was built in 1865, at the 
sole expense of the late Duke of Devonshire. It is 
partly Gothic, and contains an excellent library, which 
is well supphed with books, to which any member can 
have access by the payment of one penny per week, 
and, along with this, the daily privilege of reading the 
latest news ; it has also a commodious lecture room, 
imder which there are two neat cottages ; and in the 
£ront of the hall there is a clock, to tell the inhabitants 
how swiftly time is passing away. I am sorry, how- 
ever, to say, that the Mechahics' Hall in this place is not 
patronized as it ought to be ; the mining population 
of the town would, any time, rather spend their leisure 
in shoemakers' shops, or at street comers (where every 
body's business and character are discussed, and in a 
manner not at all creditable) than in places where 
mental and moral improvement can be gained. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but, alas ! too few. 

The town has also a National School, but only for 
girls ; boys generally go to the Threshfield Grammar 
School In the National School divine service is held 
in connection with the Established Church every Sab- 
bath evening. 
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The inhabitants of Grassington, in 1851, numbered 
1,138, and in 1861, 1,015 ; this decrease was caused 
by the mines not proving as rich as in former years. 
From Dr. Whitaker I learn, that in 1604 the township 
of Grassington consisted of only 38 tenements. The 
mortality of the town, fof many years, averaged about 
twenty in a thousand, but in 1866 it reached the 
frightful rate of fifty-five in a thousand ; this was 
owing to the ravages of scarletina and diptheria. The 
health of the town could be much improved, if the 
course of the stream which runs through it, and which 
is mostly dry in simimer, were diverted, and if the 
authorities of the place would provide better water, 
which could easily be done, and at a very small cost. 

If you will walk with me to Lea Green, I will take 
you to where the remains of ancient houses were dis- 
covered a short time ago, by Mr. John Downes ; among 
the debris was found a millstone, which had un- 
doubtedly been used to grind com with by the hand. 
There is a tradition that Old Grassington used to stand 
here, but how far it may be true I am not prepared to 
say. The last house that was inhabited is said to have 
stood in Kimpergill, at the foot of KimpergiU HiU, 
which is on our right hand. This house is reported to 
have been occupied by an old woman of very eccentric 
habits, whose name was Dolly Gill. She wore a red 
cloak, and there were people living a few years ago 
who could tell strange tales about her. I will give 
you one that was told me by a person who professed 
to be an authority in such things. During a severe 
snow storm, poor old Dolly had the misfortune to have 
her house (which was probably only a very low one) 
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drifted over. This storm was one of the greatest that 
has ever been known in the neighbourhood, the fall of 
snow being in some places several yards in depth ; all 
the roads were blocked up, and had to be opened out 
with the spade, to which work the rustic inhabitants 
went with good will ; but the old woman in her lone 
cot under the hill was forgotten, and for a consider- 
able time left to her fate. She happened, however, 
to have a good store of provisions by her, and to this 
she did ample justice; when hungry she rose from 
her bed and supplied herself with food and then went 
back to rest, waiting, as she thought, for the morning, 
but it delayed its coming. The light was not able to 
penetrate the obstruction at the window; she wondered 
again and again what could be the matter, but deluded 
herself with the thought that it was still night, and 
calmed her fears as best she could. Happily some 
person bethought himself that she had been overlooked, 
and said, in the Wharfedale dialect, "Whatiwer will 
owd Dolly be doing amang aw this snaw]" This 
awakened the curiosity of his neighbours, and one 
answered, "Let's gan an see." They then started off, 
saying among themselves, "Whatiwer hev wa been 
doing ta forgit her T they found it a difficult matter to 
find the whereabouts of her house. "Hi gow," says 
one, "It'll be a job if wa can't finnd it ;" but by and 
by they came on the "pad," and following it soon 
found the object of their search. After having removed 
the snow from the door, they roused the inmate of the 
dwelling by knocks and shouts ; at the first they were 
afraid she was dead, but their fears were soon allayed 
by her shouting out "Weas thearl" Dolly thought 
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the "roughs" of the town were amusing themselves at 
her expense; but by much persuasion she waff induced 
to open the door, and then she was told of the dan- 
gerous plight in which she had been, and in simple but 
grateful strains she thanked her deliverers for their 
kindness, and gave vent at times to language like the 
following : — "A bams, I thout it nivver wad be morn- 
ing ; I been up monny and monny a time, but it nivver 
seemed as if it wad be leet; its t* langest neet at iwer 
I spent i' mi life." 

The footpath over Lea Green is what the people call 
"a bain (near) cut ta Kettlewell.** In this neighbour- 
hood is Cove Hole, a large aperture in the solid lime- 
stone, which has evidently been formed by the mystic 
hands of nature. Its extent is not great, and there are 
no stalactites in it, but the mind can easily conceive of 
it having been some hermit's cell ; and who knows but 
that at one time it was occupied by one of these 
strange beings, who practised on the credulity of the 
town's people, and was resorted to by them as an oracle 
of destinies and events ? 

Close by Cove Hole there is a place called the Faiiy 
Hole, the name of which tells us the faith that Grass- 
ingtonians once had in these creatures of the fancy. 
In returning to the town, I must give you more 
information with regard to it. 

Grassiogton has four fairs during the year, which 
are held on the following days, viz., March 4th, April 
24th, June 21st, and September 26th. But they are 
not half so important now as they were even twenty 
yeaiB ago ; then, the fairs at Grassington were visited 
by people from far and near. There are few places. 
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however, that present a more lively appearaace than 
Grassington at its annual feast, which commences on 
the first Sunday after the eleventh of October, and 
continues for a week, very little work being done till it 
is over. The poorest inhabitants at that time contrive 
to have a piece of — 

"The roast beef of old England" 
on their tables, and all kinds of sports are indulged in 
by the youthful population, such as treacle eating, bell 
ringing, sack-racing, &c. Formerly, the feast was a 
great time for bull-baiting. The ring to which the 
beasts were tied was to be seen till very lately in the 
Market-place, near to the Fountain. Badger-baiting 
was also a favourite sport, and was at one time chiefly 
presided over by a person called Bobbin Howson, who 
kept a badger for the purpose. But many of the old 
customs of Grassington are dead, and others are dying ; 
even the feast is losing its interest. Most of these had 
a superstitious origin, and it is to be expected that, 
with superstition, they wiU perish; as the light of 
brighter times increases in lustre, the relics of darker 
ones will vanish. One custom which lin|;ered long in 
this town was the riding of the stang. " Riding the 
stang is adopted in Yorkshire among the lower orders, 
on the discovery of any frailty on the side of either 
man or wife. A stang is then procured, on which *a 
good natured friend' moimts, who is borne through 
the streets in the dusk of the evening on the shoulders 
of two men, preceded by a man carrying a lantern. 
At every fifty yards or so they make a halt, when the 
exalted personage roars out somewhat similar to the 
following : — 
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' Grood neighbooTB attend, while I you harangue, 
'Tib neither for your sake nor my sake 
That I ride the stang, 
But it is for the wife of Oliver Gray 
That I ride the stang." 

This oration being concluded, they hurrah, and after 

repeating it in diflferent places, proceed to the residence 

of the frail one, where they conclude with hootings and 

jeerings, and then disperse."* But in the place of a 

stang, they had at Graasington a cart, in which the 

spokesman with several others were drawn through the 

different parts of the town, till they had been all over 

it, and then they were taken to Linton Church, round 

which they went three times in order to escape local 

law. The following is a copy of what was said on one 

of these occasions : — 

" Heigh dilly, how dilly, heigh dilly, dang, 
It's naether for thy part nor my part 
That I ride the stang, 
But it is for Jack Solomon 
His wife he does bang. 
He bang'd her, he bang'd her, 
He bang'd her indeed ; 
He bang'd t' poor woman. 
Though shoo stood him na need ; 
He naether tuke stick, staen, wire, nor stower, 
But he up wi a besom and knocked her ower. 
So all ye good nabors, who live in this row, 
I pray ye tak warning, for this is our law ; 
And all ye cross husbands who do yer wives bang. 
Well blow for ye t' horn, and ride for ye t* stang. 
Hip, hip, hip, hurrah I" 

During the winter "acting" was, till about fifty years 
ago, very much practised in Grassington. There was 
a place called the "theatre," where the people assem- 
bled together at the close of their day's toil. This was 

* From the Etymological Compendium, by W. Pulleyo. 
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a bam, and the manager was Thomas Airey, always 
referred to as Old Tom Airey ; he was at that time the 
carrier between Grassington and Skipton. Along with 
him there were "Waddilove and Frankland, of Hetton, 
and Bill CHfF, the Skipton poet and bailiff — all dead. 
There were also the Hetheringtons, and Jack Solomon 
the besom maker," the person already twice referred 
to. "All the actors," says one, "had a bad pronuncia- 
tion. Cicero was called Kikkero, — ^which, by the bye, 
is probably the correct one ; Africa was called Afn/ka, 
fatigued was faUygewed, and pageantry was always 
called paggyardryP Well do I remember Airey ex- 
claiming, "What pump, what paggyarvtry is there 
here ! " and on another occasion, saying, " Ye darrKms 
& deeth come sattle my stmrd,*^* Everything that was 
indelicate was omitted by the actors, and sometimes 
they were patronised by the then Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Earl of Thanet. A custom still prevails in 
this town, which is not adhered to or known in many 
other places. At the burial of the dead the corpse is 
brought out of the house and placed on a number of 
chairs ; then the sorrowing multitude gather round it, 
and a person gives out a verse of a hymn applicable to 
the solemn occasion, which is sung through ; then the 
corpse is lifted by the bearers, and, singing a line at a 
time, the mournful procession moves slowly through 
the streets; the general respect which the people 
have for the dead being shewn by those who meet it 
standing still and uncovering their heads till it has 
passed. 

No visitor to Grassington ought to omit a visit to 
* From an article in Hone's Table Book. 
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the mines, which are about two or three miles from the 
town. They commenced working them before the reign 
of James the First,""^ and it was stated at a public 
meeting held at Skipton, in connection with the Skip- 
ton and Wharfedale Railway, that even lately they 
produced a profit of ten thousand pounds per annimi. 
It is very interesting to strangers to enter them, though 
perhaps the descent may frighten them a little. The 
bottoms of some of the shafts are reached by ladders, 
and others by ropes. When you are safely down you 
will be led by one of the miners into the difierent 
levels,'' holding in your hand a candle, stuck in a 
piece of clay, to keep your hand from melting the 
taUow by its warmth. At the first it wiU prove curious 
work for you, sometimes to be "climbing up ladders, 
then rambling over rocks, then wading through water, 
then marching through mud, then creeping through 
holes ; at times clambering up a narrow bore, hobbling 
along a narrow passage, squeezing through a tortuous 
crevice ; then going on aU fours, bear fashion, crawling, 
scrambling, struggling** along the subterranean re- 
cesses, from which the precious ore has been dug. But 
to see the rich veins of lead " glinting and sparkling 
like jewels in the rock," and the "little caverns of 
spar" — "glittering grottos of well-defined crystal" — 
that " sparkle like fairy halls," or " miniature palaces 
of pearl, spangled with more than oriental splendour," 
will give pleasure that will more than reward you for 
your toil. The dressings above ground must next be 
visited, and there you will see the manner in which 

* So says Dr. Whitaker ; but I am of. opinion that they were 
worked much earlier than he intends us to believe. 
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the ore is separated from the other minerals. When 
it is brought from the shaft it is called " boos/' then 
it is washed into a box through a grate, and the large 
pieces, along with the stones which are not able to go 
through, are raked on to a stone flag, when the ore is 
picked out and put into barrows to be wheeled to the 
grinding mill; that which goes into the box is shovelled 
out on to the "floorings" to be "botched" in a square 
tub, in which a sieve is suspended in water ; into this 
sieve is cast a portion of the earth, which is well 
shaken in the water, the smaller ore going through it 
into the tub, the larger portions remaining in the bot- 
tom of the sieve, and that earth, which contains no ore, 
on the top, to be skimmed off, v, ith the " limp," and 
thrown away. That which goes into the tub is called 
"smitham;" this is taken out and " tnmked," and is 
then " botched " again, and so on, until it is thouglit 
sufficiently " clean then it is sent to be smelted. 
During the " grating " and the " trunkiiig," some of 
the ore is taken past the box, into what is called a 
"buddle," which is a long narrow vat, made to prevent 
anything being lost. When this "huddle" is full, the 
water is let off gradually from the mineral, and then it 
can be emptied of its contents, vrhich are divided into 
" heads, middles, and tails ;" the " heads " being the 
best, the " middles " a few degi-ees worse, and the 
"tails" being useless. The "heads" and "middles" 
are then washed again into the "budclle " till they are 
"clean," and then they are ready for the furnace. The 
mill, where the larger pieces of ore are crushed, is a 
tremendously noisy place ; the machinery is turned by 
water, and, as the rollers receive their supplies, 3'ou 
might almost think they would pull the buildin^ji: 
c 
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down upon yoiu' head ; they seize on them with such 
vigour. The smelting mill is a large building which 
contains several receptacles for the ore, and the smoke 
of the fumaxics is conveyed along seveml flues which 
are of considerable extent. The smelters will be very 
glad to tell you the processes which the lead has to go 
through before they have done with it. 

Grassington Moor is, drn-ing the shooting season, a 
favourite resort of the sportsman. Grouse are very 
numerous, and they are generally healthy. 

In concluding my notice of Grassington, let me say 
that it has given a few authors to the w^orld. Dr. 
Stackhouse « is supposed to have been born in this 
township, but with what certainty I cannot tell ; it is, 
however, imdeniable that he was bom in the neigh- 
boiu-hood somewhere. One modern author who belongs 
to this town is James Henry Dixon, Esq. ; he has 
written largely for magazines, and edited a book of 
Scottish Ballads for the Percy Society. It is generally 
supposed that he wTote the ai'ticles on Craven, which 
appeared in Hone's Tahk Book. Besides him, there 
was one John Broughton, who wrote a book of " Moral, 
Sentimental, and Satirical" poems, which, though they 
lack the correctness and elegancies of scholarship, show 
that the tme spirit of a poet was in him ; they were 
published in 1828. The "Farewell to my Lyre" is 
very affecting ; the following are some of its lines : — 

"One single effoi*t, lyre, then all is o*er, 
And thou and I will calmly sink to rest ; 
Our loss no tuneful bard will e*er deplore, 
Still that shall never wrankle in my breast ; 
What though no minstrel by the muses blest, 
Should o'er my grave in silent sorrow mourn, 
My soul shall aye possess that cheering zest/ 
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That I shall once again from dust return. 
And shall eternally with noblest praises bum." 

The poet is bmied in the Independent Chapel-yard. I 

shall have occasion to refer to Grassington again dur- 

mg our rambles up the valley, but we will leave it now 

for Ghaistrills. 




o2 
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** Ye Xjinphft who guarcl the pathless grove. 
Ye blue-eyed sisters of the streams ! 
With whom I wont at mom to rove, 
With whom at noon I talked in dreams, 
O take me to your haunts again, 
The rocky spring, the greenwood glade ; 
To guide my lonely footsteps deign. 
To prompt my slimibers in the murm'ring shade, 
And soothe my vacant ear with many an airy strain I '* 

— Akenside. 



^^^^ leaving Gmssiugton we take the road which 
leads to Kettlewell and Richmond, and very 
Is^Xcii soon reach a footpath which is the way to 
the river; following this we pass through a large 
meadow called *^The Sykes," and across the bottom 
pai*t of another; then^ in the next, we come to one, 
among the many, of the fine springs for w^hich Craven, 
and especially the Wharfedale portion of it, is noted ; 
its name is Braith Gill. In winter its water is warm, 
but in simmier as cold as ice— a thing which is not 
uncommon in the valley. This is the second time 
that this water has seen daylight, for its original 
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source is to be found on Whernside, — the mountain 
which is on the east of Kettlewell, and which must 
not be confounded with the Whernside of geography, 
which is in Dent. From Whernside the water flows 
into a ravine called Mossdale, and then enters the 
grovmd through a gorge in the rocks, and, after a 
three miles' run in the dark, makes its appearance 
here. But this is reported to be only a portion of 
the stream which is to be seen in Mossdale, for, by 
some means, it gets divided, and the other half shows 
itself farther down the valley, where it turns the 
machinery of a worsted mill. I am of opinion that 
at one time the whole of the water went from Moss- 
dale through the narrow valley which runs to the 
Wharfe, vi4 Hebden. Wliat was it that diverted its 
course] Probably an earthquake, for when the last 
shock of an earthquake was experienced in the valley, 
and that was only a few years ago, several once copious 
springs became dry, and others broke out at fresh 
places. How strange are the ways of nature, yet their 
very strangeness adds enchantment to their study ! 

On leaving Braith Gill we see, right before us, lying 
clustered together in a conftised heap, numbers of 
large crags which appear in the distance to be the 
remains of some Druidical altar, and at once our minds 
begin to ruminate on the rites and ceremonies of the 
ancient Britons ; but the illusion is soon dispelled 
when we get to them, for then we find that more than 
human hands must have placed them where they are. 
We have now reached the river, and we are obliged to 
confess at once that it is "a thing of beauty," and 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 
Its loveliness increases." 

c 3 
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There is nothing to hinder the ^Vharfe from being 
ranked among the finest of our Yorkshire rivers ; it 
is far superior to either the Calder, the Kibble, the 
Aire, or the Nidd. Some of these rivers are mostly 
sluggish in their flow, and have been made impure by 
the dyes of manufactories ; but this Wharfe, see how 
it rushes along ! it will not be detained with anything; 
it is always restless, as though it is impatient to reach 
some important goal that it is aiming at ; and it is 
just such a river as old Izaak Walton would have 
loved to angle in, for it has as fine trout in its waters 
as can be found in any other river in the kingdom. 
The very name of the river is indicative of speed ; our 
Saxon forefathers called it "Guerf,'' which signifies 
swift. The Wharfe has also in this upper portion of 
it nothing to pollute it; it is as pm*e as the rain in 
the clouds, or the morning dew, and as clear as crystal. 

In connection with the town of Grassington there is 
a fishing club, of which you can become a member by 
paying an annual subscription of ten shillings, and then 
you will be at liberty to ply your craft from March till 
October, or, if you only wdsh a day's sport or so, you 
can be supplied with "a ticket of leave," at a small 
cost, by applying to the secretary of the club, Mr. 
William Rogers, senior. 

The Nymph of the Wharfe is the goddess Verbia^ to 
which it is supposed Claudius Fronto built an altar as 
a thank-offering for an escape from drowning ; in Mid- 
dleton Lodge, Ilkley, there is "a beautifully worked 
stone," which at one time foimed a part of it. 

We now^ reach the Troutbeck Mines, the existence of 
which is indicated by several hillocks of old workings, 
that are partly grown over with grass. These mines 
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were once very rich, and those who worked them 
realized great profits, but they were ultimately obliged 
to give them up on account of having to contend with 
too much water. One vein of ore crosses the river, 
and when the water is low you may see it by leaning 
over the edge of the rock ; about two inches of the 
"solid blue" run from east to west. 

The interest of oiu* ramble is now increased as 
the beauty becomes more profuse ; we have before us 
a scene of waterfall and rock, fit for any artist to 
sketch ; it makes us think of the Falls of Lodore, so 
graphically portrayed by Poet Southey. When the 
river is swollen after heavy rains, you would be 
astonished at the awful grandeur which here pre- 
sents itself ; with tremendous force the water — white 
as milk, and tossing its spray about like snow — dashes 
over the rocks into the boiling caldron below, and 
almost deafens the ear with its roar. In viewing such 
a scene, how is it possible to keep down the emotions 
of wonder and pleasure which rise in the soul ? The 
river has made its own course and hollowed the 
solid limestone better than hmnan art could have done 
it, and it has never ceased its work ; night and day, 
and day and night, it has gone on in this way since it 
first began to flow, and will continue to do so when 
we and millions more lie mouldering in the grave. 
This Ghaistrill Force has, somehow, entwined itself so 
much around my heart, and linked itself so with my 
life, that I never see it without feeling better for the 
sight. In childhood's days I used to wander here, by 
the side of my father, and, while deriving health for 
the body fi-om the salubrious atmosphere, I also re- 
ceived knowledge for the mind in the answers which 
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were given to my often curious questions, and my sou* 

learnt to hate the vicious and the mean, and love the 

true, the beautiful, and the good. When I have been 

hundreds of miles away, the sound of the water at this 

place has seemed to ring even then in my ears, and I 

have been transported back to it, and oh ! the happy 

recollections which have thronged my mind ! Some 

people will travel miles upon miles to see far less 

spirit-stirring scenes than this. How delightful it is — 

"To see the dashing waterfall, like some 
Wild maniac leaping down the cliffs 
Into the giilph profound, broke, dashed, and 
Groimd to shivers as it falls ! " 

Often have I come here on a summer's day, and sat for 

hours watching the passionate stream, 

"A rock, by nature carved, my seat ; 
The moss a cushion for my feet." 

But we must leave this enchanting spot, for if we 
loiter so we shall have night "glittering with heaven's 
rich jewellery," wearing her " sparkling diadem of 
planets, and of stars," coming upon us too soon. Our 
way is across the brow of a hill, the ground beneath 
our feet is embellished with flowers of every hue, the 
other side of the river is skirted with hazel trees, and 
very sweet is the fragrance which is borne to us on the 
wings of the cooling zephyr. The scene before us beg- 
gars all description ; it is one of the sublimest in the 
valley; woodland and rock, with the glassy river spark- 
ling in the midst, strike the eye ; we seem as though 
we were entering some beautiful region in Switzerland. 
To the right is Grass Wood, with its Gregory and Dew 
Bottom Scars, the tops of which are clothed with trees 
that wave their heads in graceful undulation ; to the 
left are the woods of Netherside, Skirethoms, and 
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Chapel House ; and right up the valley are seen the 
grey summits of lofty hills. 

Ghaistrill Strid is now reached, and its romantic 
features present themselves suddenly to the mind ; we 
are held as if with some wizard's spell. The late Duke 
of Devonshire, who was a great admirer of both nature 
and art, visited this place several times during his life- 
time, and considered it "in many respects superior to 
the Strid at Bolton." On the other side there projects 
a limestone rock, the brow of which is festooned with 
verdure, and on this side the rocks slant down to the 
water's edge ; the river goes gurgling through its nar- 
row channel with heavy might. The depth of the 
water at the Strid is eighteen feet ; that black hole, a 
little below must be deeper still ; it is called Ghaistrill 
Parlour, but why, I cannot divine, for, certainly, it 
does not look very parlour-like, and I for one do not 
care to enter such a gloomy and forbidding place. 
Many a tale could be told of unfortimate attempts 
to cross this Strid, as well as that at Bolton ; like the 
latter, it has had its victims, but, happily, not lately ; 
several, however, have slipped into the water, but have 
been rescued. Of one who escaped, it was said by his 
deliverers, "T' watter sinded him down onto a crag, 
and then we gat him out and another who was 
rescued, when asked if he should like to cross the 
Strid again, said "Nay, I'd raither gang round be 
Cleckheaton." I remember an incident in connection 
with this place that was often talked over among my 
comrades at school. A company of merry youths were 
strolling by the side of the river, alternately playing 
their curious antics to the laughter and admiration of 
one another ; by-and-by they came to the Strid, but 
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were at a loss how to get over. Some proposed one 
way, and some another, till at last they all came to 
the conclusion to pull off their "clogs" and go over 
barefoot. This they essayed to do, but one of them 
failed to throw one of his "clogs" far enough, and it 
rolled into the stream and was carried away a con- 
siderable distance. As soon as it splashed into the 
wiiter he set up a ciy — "Oh ! me clog, me clog ; how 
mmi i git it]" and sobbed as if his heart would 
break, but received no sympathy from the others, they 
being quite pleased with, as they called it, "a good 
joke.'' They were, however, ultimately induced to cut 
down a long hazel bough and bring the poor lad's 
"clog" to the bank, and then resumed their i-amble. 
But the losing of the "clog" was not done with; in 
Gras8ington,^parents have a great dislike to their chil- 
dren playing about the Strid, and sometimes punish 
them for so doing. Well, it happened on the night 
after the "clog" had been lost, that the loser of it 
began to dream, and cry out in his sleep! " Oh ! me 
clog, me clog, me clog." His father heard him, and 
said, "What's ta do wi thee clog V and the boy 
answered j "Fve lost it inta t' watter." In the morn- 
ing he was questioned in reference to his dream, and 
confessed all, thinking that his parents knew all about 
his delinquency, but received a severe whipping which 
will make him remember to the end of his days the 
losing of his "clog." He is now grown into manhood, 
and is doing well in the world. Should his eye ever 
see these pages, I trust he will pardon me for telling 
the circumstance. I am sorry to say that the Strid 
can seldom be crossed now, on account of a portion of 
the rock being blasted off a few years ago by a person 
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who was at that time a tenant of the late Duke of 
Devonshu-e, but who, no doubt, committed the act of 
depredation without his authority. Then, the Strid 
was only two feet and a half wide, but now it is much 
wider, and is therefore greatly spoiled — a wrong which 
was not only done to nature, but to all the inhabitants 
of the district. 

Ghaistrills means the rills of the ghosts, and a more 
appropriate designation could not have been given to 
such a place, for however charming it may be in the 
daytime, during the* night it fills the mind with visions 
of departed spirits and horrible fantasies. 

Proceeding up the valley from the Strid w e have to 
our right a small hazel copse, where flowers gi^ow in 
abundance ; here clusters of prinu'oses unfold their 
loveliness, and there, at the foot of a crag, a host of 
violets is blooming in the shade, and the wood ane- 
mone — ^here, flourishing in pm*ple, and there in white, 
like that of driven snow — is scattered eveiy where. We 
now come to the Lover's Seat ; this is a moss-covered 
stone, and upon it many a love-sick swain has whis- 
pered words of wooing to his fair one, and plighted his 
troth for life, while she has listened as if in the land 
of bewitching dreams. Casting our eyes along tlie 
bank of the river we see here and there an angler 
patiently lashing the water, and doing his utmost to 
tempt the finny tribe ; and as we see one of them net 
a large and beautifully speckled trout, the glory of 
Izaak Walton's favourite sport comes before us in its 
true light. Moses Browne wrote, in 1727, in reference 
to angling, the following tribute of praise. "It seems," 
says he, "so free from the hazard and fatigues of other 
recreations, and those ill habits and disorders many of 
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them breed in mind and body, that one would think 
it was the most innocent diversion of the infant world, 
and the readiest, most naturally suggested subject for 
pastoral poetry to be employed in. It has charms to 
captivate the most illustrious, as well as the more 
humble, and to be equally loved by the most contrary 
minds." 

On leaving Ghaistrills' Wood we cross a rude stile 
for Mason Plains, the grandeur of the scenery increas- 
ing as we proceed. Grass Wood is just before us, and 
we begin to wish ourselves in its sylvan shade, but as 
it is our purpose to become acquainted with as many 
incidents and particulars connected with the valley as 
we can, it will be better for us to linger awhile here to 
hear the recital of a melancholy event which is con- 
nected with the river at this place. Yonder, a few 
yards from the entrance to Grass Wood, is the spot 
where James Grindon, a tradesman of Grassington, 
drowned himself; and to this day it is always spoken 
of as Grindon's Hole or Dub. But this is not the case 
of which I am going to give you the details, for there 
is another equally as painful as Grindon's. Several 
years ago a solitary female might have been seen leav- 
ing Grassington by the road which leads to Skipton ; 
she was of middle stature, slender frame, and dejected 
countenance ; her eyes showed that she was labouring 
under some deep trouble or other; she was covered 
with well-worn garments, and appeared to be on some 
begging torn*. After crossing Grassington Bridge she 
took the road which leads out of the Sldpton one for 
Threshfield, and after making a few calls in that vil- 
lage made her way to the river ; the shades of night 
were coming on, but there was a worse night in her 
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soul than ever mantled earth ; the darkness of despair 
was shrouding her, not even one bright star shone out 
in all her sky. Oh ! could a voice have whispered in 
her ear some word of comfort, perhaps she might have 
listened and admitted hope into her heart ; but, no, 
every voice was silent, excepting the voice of her own 
woe, and that made her reckless of her life. Her name 
was Mary Hargreaves. Down the brow of that hiU, on 
the other side of the river, she came, willing to be 
hurled 

"Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.'* 

And when she got to the water, 

"In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran." 

No human being was near to pull her to the bank; 

she struggled till life became extinct, and her soul 

passed away into the presence of its Creator to "give 

an account of the deeds done in the body." The black 

curtain of night was soon fully spread over the horizon; 

a cold biting wind was blowing from the west, and the 

surface of the water became covered with ice, for it 

was winter. In Grassington nothing was heard but 

the howling of the blast ; the farmer had looked over 

his cattle, the miner had left his subteiTanean labour, 

the tradesman had made up his weekly accounts, and 

nearly all were resting their heads on the welcome 

pillow, locked in the embraces of slumber. But there 

was one house where all was not right ; there anxious 

wonder filled the breast, because of the absence of one 

of the family ; the candle burned down to its socket, 

but still she did not make her appearance. "What," 

says one, "keeps her frae haem sae lat as this?" and 
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another says "Ize sewer summat's happened her; sew- 
erly, shoo hesent drowned hersel f and similar other 
things were said, but still, hope was in their breasts, 
— "Shoe's happened stopped somewear," and they 
calmed their thoughts and went to rest. Morning 
came, but the missing one came not with it ; it was 
Simday ; business was suspended ; there was no sound 
of the blacksmith's hammer, and no clanking of "clogs" 
in the streets. A little snow had fallen dming the 
night ; a grey fog was resting upon the valley, cover- 
ing the river as with a winding sheet ; the trees 
stretched forth their branches "ladened with dangling 
icedrops the sun was risen from behind the moim- 
tains, but tried in vain to pierce through the clouds 
which covered its disc, and looked like a great white 
ball hung in the air ; the robins were chii-ping on the 
housetops as usual, and the people in the town began 
to appear in their Sunday's costume. By-and-by news 
was spread that Maiy Hargi-eaves was missing ; it went 
like wind, was wafted from house to house until nearly 
all the inhabitants of Grassington were aroused by it. 
Companies went forth to search, some down the valley, 
and some up ; with the latter there was a large browTi 
dog of the pointer breed, but neither pai-ty expected 
to be successful, for, said they, " Its nae use seeking 
here, when t' watter's covered ower wi ice and snaw." 
As the latter company, however, ciime to the place 
where the poor woman had ended her days, they saw 
something like a crag above the water, but heeded it 
not, saying, "Shoo can't a dromied hersel here, t' 
watter's sae low the dog, however, made its way to 
the supposed crag, and by scratching away the snow 
exposed the clothing of a female. The strong, rustic 
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men soon saw the face of the object of their search,, 
and were at no loss to identify it, for it had all that 
freshness and natural appearance which the faces of 
most people have, when their death has been caused 
by drowning. The scene was very aflfecting as they 
carried the body from the water and laid it on the 
snow-covered grass ; there were tears coursing down 
the cheeks of all the men, and not a voice was heard 
till the silence was broken by one of the company, say- 
ing, "Poor Mary ! wea wad ha thowt et thow wad ha 
cum ta this After stretchers had been obtained, 
and a sack to cover the form of the unfortunate 
woman, she was carried to Grassington ; and in a day 
or two an inquest was held, and a verdict given that 
"She drowned herself while in a state of temporary 
insanity." But there were many in the town wha 
were not satisfied with such a conclusion, and shook 
their heads significantly, believing that the real causes 
of her suicide were these — she was jooor, did not like 
to heg, and was afraid to go to the Workhouse, where 
she had been threatened to be sent. 

As we turn away from the contemplation of such 
a case to inspect the beauties around us, and as we 
gaze on their charms how sorry we feel that such love- 
liness should ever have been associated with an event 
so saddening. To our right is Plain Rock, which takes 
its name, not from any features of its own, but from 
the piece of level pasture land that we have just come 
over ; wild ivy grows up the side of it to its very top, 
and various ferns peep out of its crevices ; while at its 
foot many a flower opens its petals to the sun. Before 
we enter the wood we must not forget to stand by the 
stile, close to the river's edge, and take a glance as far 
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up the river as we can, and we shall then see a scene 

that will never be effaced from the memory. The 

Wharfe here is more still than usual, and moves 

silently along ; the water is very deep, and may be 

boated on with safety ; both sides of the river are well 

wooded, and what with the trees almost obscuring it 

from our view, and the grandeur of the heights that 

rise in the background, with Netherside, the seat of 

William Nowell, Esq., to the left, and Plain Rock just 

behind us, we have almost as beautiful a subject for 

the skill of the artist as any our land can give. 

"O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
O for a voice and fire of seitiphim, 
To sing thy glories i^'ith devotion due !" 



I 
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Chapter III. 



" Oft I looked forth, and oft admired, 
Till with the studious volume tir*d, 

I sought the open day ; 
* And sure,' I cried, * the rural gods 
Expect me in their green abodes, 

And chide my tardy lay.* "—Akenaide. 



sooner are we in Grass Wood than our plea- 
sure is increased, for woods are among our 
choicest retreats ; they throw over us a spell 
and imparadise the mind. What scenery can be more 
suggestive than that which they supply 1 Their influ- 
ence is soothing and inspiring; now they humble us 
to the dust, and then they elevate us to heaven, and 
never fail to create within those who know how to 
appreciate them, feelings of wonder, admiration, ven- 
eration, and devotion. If woods could speak, what 
tales they could teU ; tales of friendship, love, and 
gallantry. With them are associated some of the most 
interesting recollections of our life. How often in the 
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company of relatives and friends have we trod theii* 
flowery lawns, sat on their moss-clad rocks, and lis- 
tened to their sweet melody ? Many of these relatives 
and friends are dead, but we never visit the same 
places now without bringing before us their forms ; 
and every favourite spot of theirs we seek out, not 
because of its beauty merely, but for the very reason 
that they paid to it their particular attention and 
regard ; where they were wont to sit we sit, and 
where they loved to stand wc stand. 

Grass Wood always reminds me of Longfellow^s lines 
on "The Spirit of Poetry":— 

*' There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south-wind blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade, 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought. 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the grey hills with golden scarf ; 
Or when the cowled and dusky-sandaled Eve, 
In mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace ! That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook. 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods. 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless laughter, 
And frequent, on the everlasting hills. 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 
And shouts the stem, strong wind. And here, amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods. 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The Sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds, — 
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The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun ^ 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening goes, — 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered diff, and sunny vale. 
The distcffit lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind." 

In all the months of the pleasure-season the tourist 
wiU find Grass Wood able to afford ample enjoyment 
to reward him for his visit. In April, wood anemones 
flourish in rich profusion, primroses are just peeping 
forth, the buds of the trees are beginning to unfoldj 
and the birds are commencing to sing their love- notes ; 
in May, the beauties become richer, fresh flowers begin 
to bloom ; then are seen the full blossom of the haw- 
thorn, the golden bells of the cowslip, and the violet 
wears a deeper blue ; in June, there may be found at 
almost every turn the lily of the valley — the emblem 
of purity and loveliness, while on the sides of the scars 
Solomon's Seal grows in rich abundance, with hundreds 
of other flowers, of every colour of the rainbow ; in 
July and August, the wild ftnit is ripe, and people 
come to gather it ; while in September and October, 
sweet brown nuts hang upon the boughs of the hazel, 
and the most splendid tints ai-e displayed in the fading 
and falling foliage. 

When Grass Wood is entered by the stile which we 
have just left, the visitor ought to take the first path 
which he comes to on his right, and wind up the hill 
into another, which will lead him to the summer seat 
on Plain Rock, called by some the Low Wood Summer 
Seat. It is beautifully situated under the cool shade 
of several holly trees, commands a fine view of the 
river, and when the sun is setting behind the western 
hills, and the merry birds are singing their evening 
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songs, a better; place could scarcely be chosen for the 
contemplations of a poetic mind. "The Spirit of 
Poetry" pervades the whole of the neighbourhood ; 
the retreat is indeed a sweet one, in almost every 
sense of the word, and you will not be siuprised when 
I tell you it is a great favourite in the district, and 
especially to lovers, its seclusion being so well adapted 
for the whisperings of love. In leaving the summer 
seat we face a little to the east, and then turn up the 
wood till wc come to a gate which opens into the 
Kettlewell road ; we pass through this, and enter that 
portion of Grass Wood which is called the High Wood, 
through another gate directly opposite. Some persons 
before they leave the Low Wood, would perhaps feel 
interested in seeing two large ant hills, which are to 
be found about its centre ; they were thrown up about 
four years ago ; at the first there was only one, but 
very soon after its appearance the wood-cutters were 
astonished to find another at a little distance from it, 
which seems to have been made by immigrants from 
the other. It is really astonishing to see what a 
quantity of rubbish they have gathered; it is com- 
posed of leaves, pieces of broken stick, fir apples, and 
fir spears, and one hill would, when I last saw them, 
almost fill a cart ; the ants are black, and are larger 
than any I have ever seen. After we have entered the 
High Wood om' proper way for a short distance is 
straight up it, then we come to where the road divides 
into two. If we were to turn to the right we should 
reach Gregory Scar ; from this height the tourist, 
standing "ankle-deep in moss," may have a most 
enchanting view of the lower portion of Upper Wharfe- 
dale ; Threshfield, Skirethoms, Linton, Cracoe, and 
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the hills beyond can be seen with surprising distinct- 
ness ; and in the middle of the valley, the Wharfe, in 
its dazzling brightness, wending its way from Ghaist- 
rills to Grassington Bridge, and from thence to the 
Falls at Linton Mill ; to the left is Grassington, and 
beyond it Hebden, and HartHngton moorlands rise in 
gloomy grandeur. The beauties of Gregory Scar have 
been a little spoiled during the last two years by the 
wood-cuttei"s, who have felled most of the timber ; but 
young trees are always planted as the old ones are cut 
down, and, thei-efore, in a few yeai-s the place will be- 
come as pretty as ever. I may say that the wood- 
cuttei-8 are very careful not to mar the charms of the 
wood any more than they can avoid, for they are justly 
proud of it, and do all they can to increase its interest. 

Those who do not wish to visit Gregory Scar must 
keep in the road which turns to the left, and not leave it 
till they find a footpath on their right, which leads on 
to Dew Bottom Scar by a gradual ascent ; they must 
not take the cartway or they will get wi'ong. The 
foimer is oiu* route, and a very pleasant one it is. 
How sweetly everj'thing smells, and how the birds 
sing on the branches of the trees ; the bright forget- 
me-nots, and the iDOwing hyacinths, make the ground 
in some places bluer than the sky; violets there are 
too, in plenty, but while they are large and beautiful 
they are scentless; tangled among the branches of 
other trees is the woodbine ready to burst into bloom, 
and here and there a wild rose-bush is all in bud, 
while among the rooks are seen some rare and inter- 
esting ferns; some of the crags are covered with a 
regular network of ivy, and others, agam, with the 
richest mosses. 
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" Ah me ! what lovely tints are there. 
Of olive green and scarlet bright, 
In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white." 

Along oui' path may also be found many little nook» 

like that described in the following beautiful lines : — 

" A snug retreat 

I found me at the foot of that old tree, 
Within the grotto-work of its vast roots, 
From whose fantastic arches, high upheaved, 
Sprang plumy clusters of the jewelled fern, 
And adder's tongue, and ivy wreaths hung down, 
Festooning elegant ; soft, greenest moss 
Flooring the fairy cave." 

The following list of ferns will, I think, be found in 
Grass Wood and the neighbourhood, viz., the Lime- 
stone Polypody ( Poly2yodium Rohertianum J, the Com- 
mon Polypody ( Polypodium Viilgare J, Mountain V&r^ 
ley ( A Ikoriis CrispiisJ, Mountain Buckler Fern (Lcts- 
trea Montana J, the Common Lady Fern ( Athyriuni 
Filix-faemina), the Common Maiden Hair Spleen wort 
(Aspl^ium Tric/iomanes J, the Common Hart's Tongue 
( Scolopendrium Vulgare), the Common Club Moss 
( Lycopodium Clavatuvi ), the Common buckler Fern 
( Lastrea Filix-nruis ), the Common Scale Fern ( Ceterach 
Officinarum ), the Common Hard Fern ( Blechnum Sjyi- 
card), and the Alpine Woodsia (Woodsia AlptnaJ. 

Dew Bottom Scar is the Scar of Dew Bottom, which 
is the name of the place at its foot, and a very applic- 
able one too, for there the dew stays longer than in 
most places; it is a difficult thing for the sun's rays 
to reach it, on account of the density of the foliage. 
Having now got fairly on the Scar, the scenery opens 
before us all at once, and immediately we feel as 
though transported into the midst of the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Hebrides, or North Wales. A 
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stranger would never think of seeing such lavish 
beauty, such magnificence and sublimity, as that 
which we now behold in a region the hills of which 
are so cold and bare in their appearance, and so wild. 
The gorgeous and exquisite pomp of nature, which 
strikes the vision in every direction, is "enough to 
make a battalion of city-landscape painters fall back 
in dismay;" words and art are too meaningless to 
describe the splendours of the ravishing prospect ; 
the soul gives herself up to delicious excitement, and 
thoughts, sublimated with the glorious things which 
are seen, rush joyously through the mind, and emo- 
tions which are kindled by the same, and made to 
glow with almost a celestial lustre, rise within till 
we are lost in rapturous bewilderment. If Elihu 
Burritt ever visits the North of England again, here 
is a place that will test all his powers to describe, 
and fill his manly heart with abundance of that de- 
light which is so genial to his taste. Mr. John Ruskin 
would also find here that fresh and never-tiring beauty 
in nature which he admires so much in his lectures. 
It was from the scenciy which is beheld from Dew 
Bottom Scar that Dr. Whitaker drew most of his 
inspiration when praising AVharfedale in his History 
of Craven, and, according to his own confession, if it 
had never existed, along with that which is the glory 
of Bolton, &c., that history would not have been 
written. From the heights of this Scar we have views 
that can scarcely be surpassed. I have been in the 
vale of the Severn near Shrewsbury, and seen the far- 
famed Coalbrookdale ; my feet have stood on the brow 
of the Wrekin, near Wellington, and entered some of 
the glens of Cornwall, and I have also sat on some of 
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the bmes in Scotland, but no sceneiy have I there wit- 
nessed that could inspire me with pleasure like this; 
the woods of Bolton are very popular as resorts of 
pleasure-seekers and tourists, but it has been acknow- 
ledged again and again, by persons who have been 
there, that they can give the visitor nothing to equal 
Grass Wood in natural beauty. Had this place the 
same kind of historical associations as those of Bolton, 
it would soon surpass them in fame. Let those who 
think that I exaggerate come and see for themselves. 
Here we stand, on a rocky promontory, elevated eight 
himdred feet above the level of the sea ; the tops of 
the trees are far below us, while behind us the zephyrs 
are playing in the branches of others ; and yonder, in 
the bottom of the valley, is the crystal Wharfe rolling 
over its pebbly bed, yet it looks from here like a thread 
of silver as it loses itself in the woods, appearing again 
at their lower extremities in all its force and freshness; 
on the other side of the vaUey rises Haw Hill, in 
Chapel House Wood ; it is clothed with hazel and ash, 
while its top is crowned with grass of rich emerald 
green ; right before us we have Round Hill, in Skire- 
thoms Wood, and, but for the trees which shroud it, 
we could easily imagine it to be some fort, which had 
been built to defend the valley from the attacks and 
incm-sions of some enemy. One thing that attracts a 
large share of attention is Netherside Hall, one of the 
neatest mansions in Wharfedale. In the same scene, 
but a little to our right, is Chapel House, the residence 
of the Rev. William Bury, M.A., Rector of Bumsall ; 
it is situated on the side of a hill, but is nicely shaded 
at the back with trees, and faces do^Ti the valley. If 
we turn ourselves round to the south-east, we have an 
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extensive view of the country all the way to Apple- 
treewiok and Baixien ; and looking over to the west, 
we have a ridge of craggy hills which kiss the clouda 
The following lines are a feeble effort which I once 
made to describe in verse the sunset as seen from this 
place: — 

I love to see the King of day 

When peeping o'er the hills at morn. 
The birds peal forth a merry lay, 
As on them dawns his silver ray, 

And nature o*er again seems born. 
The mist doth from the valley pass. 

And floVrets all their hues unfold ; 
The dew shines brighter on the grass ; 
The river like a looking glass 

Gives back his light in features bold. 
I love to see him reach his height 

Of mid-day splendour, so sublime ! 
Mine eyes are dazzled with the sight, 
So very strongly beams his light, 

And dancing nymphs enjoy the time. 
But when the close of day is near, 

I hie me to this channing place. 
To view to me a scene more dear 
Than did at mom or noon appear, 

Dress'd in such robes of smiling grace. 
Sweet gunwt b the time, when I 

Can woo the warbling muses best ; 
The clouds that stretch across the sl^. 
Then change for gold their native dye, 

And glory shines o'er the west. 
The birds then seem to sing a song 

More sacred than they did before. 
The fir trees that I stand among. 
The river as it flows along. 

And all things shew of beauty more. 
The balmy wind is hushed and still. 

And solemn grandeur reigns around, 
As far beyond the distant hill. 
The sun at his Creator's will 
Departs, with milder lustre crowned. 
D 
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In moviDg on to the end of Dew Bottom Scar we 
obtain a view of the valley to the north, in which 
we see Conistone and Kilnsej, Eilnsej Scar, Hawks; 
wick Clowder, and, at the foot of Whemside, the 
market town of Kettlewell ; this scene, though less 
woody than that we have left, is yet possessed of 
charms which cannot fail to please ; it resembles very 
much some parts of the wilds of Scotland. In it are 
seen the frowning rock, the heathery mountain, and 
the fertile plain ; and the terrible majesty of that, the 
grandeur of this, and the deeper glory of the other 
fill the soul with a bracing and elevating influence. 
Sparkling rills dash down into the river from the 
i-ugged heights on each side of the valley, and throw 
their jewels among the grass as they leap from rock 
to rock; it is really delightful to watch them, dancing, 
splashing, whirling, fretting, foaming, and laughing, in 
their downward course, singing their miisic to the 
winds as they speed along. Ever and anon as we 
proceed, we are startled by the cry of the blackbird 
as it goes whirring away farther and yet farther into 
tlie wood, or we hear the chattering of magpies among 
the trees, while sometimes we rouse a hare from its 
seat, or perhaps a partridge ; or, what we prize more 
dearly, a beautiful pheasant. 

Grass Wood is indeed a place everyway adapted to 
please the lover of nature, and I trust the time is not 
far distant when its fame will be more widely spread ; 
it has within it numerous walks which lead through 
lovely avenues into pleasant dells, or into some choice 
spots where the visitor may sit without the danger of 
being disturbed, scan the distinctive features of 
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the landscape ; as a plaee for pic-iiic entertainments a 
better could scarcely be chosen. It is often a matter 
of wonder to me that Skiptonians do not avail them- 
selves of it more than they do, for they are placed 
at such an easy distance from it, and I often wish 
that some of the inhabitants of Leeds and Bradford 
who are in the habit of visiting Ilkley and Bolton 
Abbey, would only press forward to this place, for they 
would then find that Upper Wharfedale possesses more 
beauties than they had even imagined. Grass Wood, 
needs only to he know^n to he appreciated. In ancient 
times it was used as a place for deer to browse in, and 
is the "Silva Gars" referred to in the Chartulary, 
which name I could wish it had yet retained. But 
one thing that casts a gloom over Grass Wood is the 
fact that it haa been the theatre of tragedy ; in it was 
committed one of the most cold-blooded murders that 
a human being could be guilty of, and in turning your 
eyes towards that corner of the Wood, next to the turn- 
pike, you will behold the spot where the deed was 
done. The particular of the case have long been 
before the public, but my sketch would not be com- 
plete without mentioning a few of them, I will there- 
fore give you what I have collected from Yorkshire 
Tales and Legends, by "Heather Bell," and the tradi- 
tions of the locality. 

About one hundred years ago there dwelt in Grass- 
ington a taU sti*ong man, named Tom Lee, who was a 
character notorious for the depth of his villany, and the 
diabolical nature of his temper; lying, roguery, and 
thieving, were vices in which he was well practised ; 
he was a constant terror to the neighbourhood. ^* His 
D 2 
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baud wns against every man," and his avaricious spirit 
would allow him to pass nothing that he could take 
away without detection; but sometimes he was too 
daring in his wickedness, and this led to his identity 
in more cases than one, though, on. account of his 
"revengeful ire,'* the mattera were hushed up, and for 
many years he escaped the penalty of the law. In one 
of Tom's attempts to commit robbery, he was not only 
foiled, but severely wounded ; this was in an attack 
upon a person who had in his possession the wages 
which were to be paid to tl^e miners; these he was 
taking to Grassington. Tom had armed himself with 
a bludgeon, and placed himself in a lonely pai-t of the 
road, where he waited for the unsuspecting traveller, 
who happily earned a pistol, and when Lee made his 
onset on him, he discharged its contents into his body, 
and gallopped away. The would-be robber was then 
placed in a fix ; he scarcely knew what to do, and 
stood for a short time utterly confused, but at last 
skulked away to the moor, and hid himself for awhile 
behind some rocks, being in great pain ; when he felt 
that he could dare to venture forth again, he did so, 
and hied him to Grassington, where he foimd the in- 
habitants had all heard of the dastardly affair, and for 
anything he knew, he was implicated in the matter; 
nevertheless, he felt that he must run all risks, and go 
to the doctw for relief, or else die ; he took the former 
alternative. The doctor^s name was Petty ; he was a 
person noted for his talents and his benevolence, and 
was held in great respect throughout the whole of 
Upper Wharfedale ; from Bolton to Buckden his name 
Wiis familiar. Tom Lee had often been to him before, 
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but never with so desperate a case as this last ; how- 
ever, under skilful treatment he was soon all right 
again, but this was at the cost of a secret that troubled 
hun night and day. His guilt was well known to the 
Doctor, and at that time capital punishment for the 
offence he had committed was not abolished; therefore 
his life was in the hands of his physician in more senses 
than life usually is; he knew Doctor Petty could bring 
him to the gallows if he wei*e so inclined, and as he 
brooded over this, the evil spirit which dwelt within 
him waxed strong in its influence, and the demon 
whispered "kill the Doctor," and he, like a willing 
slave, resolved to do so. This resolution was strength- 
ened by the Doctor often making Lee the butt of his 
jokes, and throwing out hints in reference to the affair; 
and thus things went on till they reached their culmi- 
nation in actual murder. 

It is reported that Lee was drinking one day at 
Kilnsey, when he was very much annoyed and deeply 
aggravated by being accused of a robbery which had 
just taken place in the neighboiurhood ; his accuser 
was a rough, blunt man, fond of irritating others, and 
especially Tom Lee, against whom he had (with many 
more) a great antipathy. While he and Lee sat dis- 
puting in the village inn, and growling out their threats 
at one another, which had indeed assumed terrible 
forms, the case was made no better, but only more ex- 
asperating, by the appearance of Doctor Petty. Mr. 
Petty was on one of his rounds up the dales, visiting his 
patients, and had to make a few calls in Kilnsey. When 
he saw the deep passion which Tom was in, he unfortu- 
nately threw out some sarcastic remarks, which stung 
d3 
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him to the quick, and brought out the fires of his soul in 
still greater glow ; the volcano in his breast at once began 
to heave with deadly lava, and revenge looked through 
his eyes in dreadful earnestness, greatly alarming the 
landlady of the inn. In this awfiil state was Lee when 
the Doctor left him to go farther north, and a circum- 
stance happened at his departiure from the door of the 
inn which became the subject of much comment: in 
handing the landlady a glass, out of which he had 
been having some ale while on his horse, it fell on 
the hard pavement without breaking ; this was taken 
as a sign that something sad was about to befall some 
one. People at that day generally looked upon such 
things as evil omens, and when those of the inn called 
to mind Tom's threats, they were filled with dark and 
painful forebodings with regard to the Doctor's safety. 
The glass was, till lately, in the possession of a person 
at Grassington, but I am told that it has been taken 
to America, where it is still preserved as a valuable 
relic. Little did the Doctor think as his horse cantered 
away up the valley that he was paying his last visit to 
the sick who were under his care, but so it was, for 
that very night the fatal deed was done which deprived 
him of his life. 

Tom Lee left Kilnsey for Grass Wood, and here 
awaited the return of the Doctor, whose taimts had 
taken deep hold of him, and he was anxious to accom- 
plish his dark design. The heavens were bespangled 
with stars, the pale moon shed its silvery light among 
the trees, and the night winds were howling on the 
moimtains as Mr. Petty came down the road firom 
Conistone. Tom heard the sound of his horse's feet in 
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the distance, and planted himself for the attack. It is 
said when the animal was leaving Kilnsey it wanted to 
take the road which leads down the other side of the 
valley, but the Doctor, wishing to get home to his 
family as soon as possible, brought it by the way of 
Conistone, this being a little nearer than the other. At 
that time there was a gate at the entrance to the Wood, 
and as the Doctor was stooping from his horse to fasten 
it after he had got through, it is supposed that Lee 
struck him to the ground with a bludgeon. The 
struggle between the two must, however, have been 
great, for the Doctor, though not so strong a man as 
his assailant, was yet possessed of average energy and 
courage, and, unless the first blow he received had been 
fatal, it would take Lee some time before he could gain 
perfect mastery over him. The horse went riderless to 
Gra^isington, and after Tom Lee had quietened Mr. 
Petty, he dragged him into the high wood, and left him 
apparently lifeless among the grass, under the gloomy 
shade of the trees, and silently hastened to his home — 
not for the first time the home of a murderer, for in 
the previous year his hands had been stained by the 
blood of another victim, on Sawley Moor ; that was in 
1765. When Lee arrived at Grassington he told his 
wife all about his doings, and between them they 
formed a plan for the hiding of the body of the Doctor; 
to aid them in carrying it out they forced the services 
of John Bowness their apprentice (not Jack Sharp, as 
he is generally called), who was made to accompany Tom 
to the scene of the murder. When they arrived there 
they found that the Doctor was not quite dead, and the 
diabolical Lee made Bowness kill him out ; they then 
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put his body in a sack and bore it away to Dib Scar 
Glen, where they secreted it among the rocks, and theii 
returned to Grassington* 

In the morning Grassington was all On the move with 
the news that Doctor Potty's horse had gone home with- 
out its master, and every effort was made to gather 
intelligence of the missing man. Even Tom Lee him- 
self was questioned in his own smithy about him, but 
nothing satis&ctory could be gained from any quarter. 
Various things were surmised by the inhabitants of the 
town, and scouring parties were sent out to search in 
every direction. One company visited Grass Wood^ 
and from <Hhe deep indentations made in the ground 
by shoe-heels, the broken down underwood all around 
ihe spot, and the distiurbed appearance of the gravel on 
the pathway, as if some one had been laid and rolled 
upon it,'* they were of opinion '^that there had been 
foul work" They then went to Kilnsey, and from 
the information received there, their suspicions were 
strengthened. Night came on, and Tom Lee who had 
been made miserable by the gossip of the day, taking 
with him his pony and apprentice, hastened away over 
Lea Green to the gloomy recesses of the Glen, where 
they had hid the remains of the Doctor; his conscience 
was lashing him with a sense of his guilt, and fear was 
filling him with terrible apprehensions with regard to 
the future. He was determined his crune should be 
kept a secret, and considering that the body was not 
safe where it was, made up his mind to remove it ; they 
therefore carried it up the hill, and laid it across the 
back of the pony, and in the hour of midnight ascended 
the side of the high pasture-land which skirts the moor, 
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aad after having got to the place they aimed for, they 
took the sack and its contents and buried them in a 
peat bog ; this neighbourhood at that time was not 
divided and enclosed by stone walls as it is now, there- 
fore there was easy access anywhere. 

As lime sped on, no proper clue whereby to um-avel 
the mystery of the Doctor's disappearance seemed to 
present itself, but nevertheless most of the people in 
the district blamed the notorious Lee for the crime ; 
this made him at times grow desperate, and having 
heard a conversation in his house one night going on 
among the drinkers about a &rmer and his wife, who 
lived on the moor, and who had heard a horse pass 
their house the night after the Doctor was missing, and 
had traced its foot-marks, he was made more desperate 
stilL Feeling thus unsafe he resolved to remove the 
body again; this time his wife accompanied him, and 
after having dug up the corpse they placed it on the 
horse, and took it several miles down the valley, and 
rolled it over the ledge of a scar into the river at 
Bumsall; this time they felt more comfortable, and 
thought they would escape all the consequences of the 
deed. But no! the secret could not be kept, the 
body was soon found, and recognized as the Doctor's. 
An inquest was held over it, but sufficient evidence 
oould not then be had to pass a verdict against Lee, 
although he was legally charged with the murder. It 
happened, however, after this, that John Bowness con- 
fessed the murder, and turned King's evidence against 
Lee ; the case was tried at York, and Tom Lee was 
condemned to be ''hung by the neck till he was dead,'* 
and then to hang on a gibbet from a branch of one of 
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the trees near where he did the deed. It mast have 
been an awful tune to his wife and relatives; when his 
body was brought to Grassington hundreds of people 
flocked to see it, and from there they followed it to the 
place where the last penalty of national law was carried 
out, and where it hung till it dropped from together, a 
ghastly sight and warning to all the passers-by. It is 
said that gipsies stole the buckles from his shoes, and 
that in the night time his ghost wanders through the 
Wood, telling its guilt to the winds. How true it is 
that "the wicked shall not go unpunished," even in 
this world, while in the world to come a more fearful 
doom, unless they repent, awaits them. 

Lee's gibbet-irons were found a long time ago, in one 
of the black holes in the river at Ghaistrills; they were 
taken from thence and thrown into the Wharfe at a place 
lower down, where remains a crag to this day which is 
called "Tom Crag," and perhaps from that very circum- 
stance. From that place they were removed one Sabbath- 
day, by some boys, who suspended them from a tree at 
the end of Grassington Bridge, but happily some people 
who were on their way to religious worship interfered, 
and they were taken down and carried to Grassington, 
where the boys had intended to exhibit them through 
the streets, but they were taken from them by force, 
and hid till the morning, when they were buried at the 
east end of Grassington Bridge, and a few years since, 
while a grave was being made for a cow, they were dis- 
covered; they were made of strong plate iron, and 
created no little interest in the neighbourhood, but 
they were taken possession of by some parties who felt 
aggrieved on accoimt of that interest, and they have 
never since been heard of. 
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I have no doubt the prayer of your heart after hear- 
ing this awful tale of Tom Lee the murderer, will be 
deep and fervent, that the time may speedily come 
when the brand of Cain will not be known, and when 
envy, avarice, and revenge will all be dead j when this 
beautiful earth of ours shall no more be the theatre of 
bloody deeds, but the paradise of happy, peaceful 
souls. Before I leave this painful subject, I must 
inform you that Tom Lee was not an ordinary man in 
intellect, though so wicked in his morals; he is re- 
ported to have been a great reader, and in many mat- 
ters quite an oracle in the district. But his case is 
one among many, which proves that unless the evil 
passions of the heart are subdued by even higher 
power than learning, man may still become in his 
actions as fiendish as the uncultured savage. Nana 
Sahib was an educated man, but, with all his learnings 
was a monster in cruelty. Not that this is an argu- 
ment against education, but in favour of having educa- 
tion and piety combined. Education is a great and 
inestimable blessing, but one that maybe much abused; 
by it a man becomes capable of accomplishing either a 
vast amount of good, or evil. Alas ! how often it is 
used to aid in committing the latter. Sanctified learn- 
ing and genius elevate man to the highest pinnacle of 
dignity and honour, but when they are unsanctified 
they only serve to draw him into deeper vice, and a 
lower hell ; an educated man who is wicked is likely 
to be all the more cimning in his villany, deeper 
in his plots, more expert in his movements, and more 
devilish in his success. Oh ! what some men might 
have become if they had used their abilities for better 
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purposes, instead of debasing them in the service of 
Satan ! My friend, religion — the religion of the Bibii 
— ^is the hope of the world, and not mere learning ; it 
is that divine influence alone which can rid it of such 
crimes as that which casts such a gloom over this 
beautiful neighbourhood, and fills us with sorrow that 
we cannot, and, I trust, do not wish to hide, on 
account of the awful fact which it teaches of the 
lengths that human nature, when uncurbed, will go in 
the dark ways of sin« 

In resuming oiur ramble, I lead you along a zigzag 
path across the end of the wood, in the direction of 
Dark Comer, a name more applicable to the scene of 
the miurder just referred to, than the place to which it 
is given; we wind along the side of a hUl which is 
noted for its floral beauties; it is, in fact, embossed 
with a larger profusion of flowers than any other place 
Grass Wood can boast of ; but they are not, perhaps, 
so strong and healthy as in some other portions of it, 
owing to being more exposed to the rudeness of the 
storm. Before arriving at Dark Comer, we come to 
Beggar VGill Well, the only well in the whole wood ; 
near to it is a grindstone, supported on a rustic stand. 
Pic-nic parties may find other enchanting spots in 
Grass Wood besides those I have guided you to ; such 
as Shackleton Plain, and the Green Gardens, but hav- 
ing reached the wall which separates Grass Wood from 
Bastow Wood, we must now leave the former for the 
latter, on our way to Dib Scar. 
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Chapter IY, 



'Power of these awful regions, hail ! 
For sore some mighty genios roves 
With step unheard, or loves to sail 
Unseen, along these cliffs and groves." 

—J, H, Beattie, Af.A. 




STOW WOOD, or, as it is generally called, 
"Camil"* Wood, from its being rented by a 
person of the name of Carlisle, retains more 
of its original wildness than the one we have left, and 
has, therefore, a different aspect ; it forms part of the 
remains of that ancient forest which stretched from 
Bolton to Buckden, when, as was told me by an old 
farmer, " A squirrel cud gang frae yah plaace ta t* 
other widout touching t' grand.'* The chief attraction 
in Bastow Wood shows itself when the nuts are ripe ; 
then, hosts of boys and men come to rifle it of its 
wealth, and many a gleesome time have I had myself, 

* In Upper Wharfedale you will find many other singular cor- 
ruptions of proper names : Wrathall is mostly '* Ba-erder," and 
Bathmell, **Bahnul.'' 
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when, with a bag half as large as my own person hung 
over my shoulder, I seized on the plentiful clusters, 
and tried to excel my comrades in the quantity I could 
gather. What days were these ! We used to start 
away in the morning before the dew was off the grass, 
with something to eat during the day, and when we 
arrived at the wood we separated, but kept within the 
reach of each other's voices, which were often used 
pretty freely, the wood being made to ring with their 
sounds, that scared the rabbits to their holes, and the 
birds to more quiet retreats. Our dreams of life were 
doubtless all different then, from what we have since 
proved its realities to be. But they were pleasant and 
invigorating. In these nutting tours we were not, 
however, without our crosses, for, sometimes on re- 
turning home to Grassington we were stopped at a 
place called the Winning-stone, by some rough yoimg 
men, who, too idle to gather nuts for themselves, used 
to stand there, and lay on the young nutters a "toll," 
which had to be paid in nuts. At times some of us 
would not yield to them, and a struggle then com- 
menced, which generally resulted in our antagonists 
gaining the mastery and taking from us more "toll" 
than they otherwise would. These nutting days bring to 
my mind the nutting tour of Wordsworth. Says he — 

« It seems a day, 

(I speak of one from many singled ottt) 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die ; 
When forth I sallied from onr cottage door, 
With a huge wallet o'er my shoulders slung, 
A nutting-crook in hand, and tum'd my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a figure quaint, 
Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had beeii husbanded 
By exhortation of my frugal dame. . 
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Motley aooontranent of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,— «nd, in tmth, 
More ragged than need was. Among the woods, 
And o'er the pathless rocks, I forced my way 
Until, at length, I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, imgradotis sign 
Of devastation, but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene !— A little while I stood. 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and, with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet,— or beneath the trees I sat 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I played." 
The way in which he stripped the trees of their nuts 
cannot fail to be appreciated by all who in their boyish 
days mdulged in nutting-pleasures : — 
" ^Thenuplrose 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 

Of hazles, and the green and mossy bower. 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being." 

The trees in Bastow Wood are mostly of stunted 
growth, and the surface of the ground is extremely 
rugged, but — as in Grass Wood — ^wild ivy, and the 
richest mosses grow upon the rocks, and here and 
there a piece of pasture land may be seen, studded 
with butter cups and daisies. As we pass along we 
sometimes get entangled among the briers, or can 
scarcely keep on our feet on account of the imeven* 
ness of our path, if a path it can be called ; at last I 
bring you to the Beacon, the highest point in the 
wood, where fires used to be kindled in ancient times 
to warn the inhabitants of this and the neighbouring 
districts of the approach of the enemy, and call them 
to war. From this place you can surrey the land- 
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scape ; in turning your eyes in the direction of the 
north you see — 

"Before us, moxmtains stern and desolate." 
Here there is a long strip of land, green as emerald ; 
there, a ridge of limestone, hare and wild ; again there 
is a piece of land like the former, and then another 
ridge of rock ; and so the scene continues till, in its 
background, Whemside, the monarch of the vale, rears 
its heath-clad head more than two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. To the right, but far away, on 
the edge of the fell, a solitary house attracts your 
attention ; there is not a tree to shelter it from the 
storm, nor anything to divest it of apparent loneliness ; 
it is indeed in a strange situation for a himian habita- 
tion, but, perhaps, those who dwell there are happier 
far in their mountain home than many who dwell 
in snugly and plea£«,ntly situated mansions. Alas! 
misery finds its way to the choicest places ; thousands 
whose residences are located in beautiful neighbour- 
hoods are strangers to that happiness which is enjoyed 
in many of the dreary-looking homes of our Craven 
peasants. You may be ready to ask — "Where is Dib 
Scar 1" for, from the place where we now stand, there 
is scarcely a portion of it to be seen. In order to reach 
it, our best route is from the Beacon to Trunla Ha' — 
a hill which stands at the top of Lea Green, and which 
is sometimes called "Pork-pie-hill," on account of its 
resemblance to a pork-pie in shape. At the east side 
of it there is a natiiral amphitheatre, which is a 
favourite resort of pleasure parties; the soft, moss- 
covered ground, and the general seclusion of the place, 
adapt it weU for amusement and exercise. The 
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people of Grassington bold in it their grand gakut 
and at such times great numbers flock to it and many 
merry sports are indulged in. Trunla Ha' is then 
covered with spectators, and from it they obtain a full 
view of what is going on ; its top is carpeted with 
grass and wild thyme, but its sides are rugged. Be- 
yond the amphitheatre just referred to, you notice a 
large plain, which is nearly surrounded with hills — its 
name is Botton ; at one time it was the Grassington 
race ground, and Botton Races were then known and 
attended by persons from far and near. But, happily, 
the Grassingtonians have long since ceased to support 
horse-racing, and now train their animals for other 
and nobler purposes. 

On leaving Trunla Ha' we enter a ravine, in which 
there is a small cavern, called Howson's Fox Hole, 
from the fact that that "Son of Nimrod" caught in it 
at different times several foxes. I once tried to ex- 
plore it, in company with some friends, but we were 
not able to go far on account of the narrowness of the 
path and the want of air. We now cross over a rude 
style, and reach Dib Scar Glen by a gradual but 
difficult descent, and I dare say you will agree with 
me when I affirm that it is indeed an interesting and 
curious recess, fitted in every way to be the abode of 
nymphs and fairies. In the bottom of the glen there is a 
spring of water, which the trembling grasses stoop to 
kiss, and at which you may quench your thirst. In 
looking to the top of the glen we see ponderous crags 
scattered here and there, and the grey scar rising in 
savage grandeur, and leaning over in terrific attitude, 
with branching cliffis from each side of it, which are 
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clothed with trees, the scene being one of the most 
picturesque in Upper Wharfedale. It is very agreeable, 
after the walk we have had, to sit down for awhile 
under the scar, and ruminate on nature's wonders ; the 
wind sweeps over the cliffs and makes sweet music 
among the branches of the birches, which glisten 
beautifully in the waning sunlight; the cuckoo is mak- 
ing its voice sound in some distant wood, and the 
clouds are rapidly changing their forms and hues ; the 
mind begins to fill with weird fancies, while imagina- 
tion draws romantic pictm^es under the influence of 
that inspiration which is to be found at the Shrine of 
Beauty. 

" The inteUeetual pow'r 

On the mind's throne suspends his graver cares. 
And smiles : the passions to divine repose 
Persuaded yield, and love and joy alone 
Are waking ; love and joy, such as await 
An angel's meditation.'' 

Dib Scar is nearly sixty feet high, and leans over its 

base about fifteen feet ; upon its sides are the initials 

of numerous names, showing how— 

« Strong the zeal to immortalize himself 

Beats in the breast of man, that e'en a few, 

Few transient years, won from the abyss abhorred 

Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize." 

I often think it strange that Dib Scar is not more 
known among tourists than I have reason to believe 
it is; himdreds visit the valley, and go away ignorant 
of its existence. But, when I think again of the 
secliision of the place, and the backwardness of many 
of the inhabitants of the district in pointing out inter- 
esting spots, I begin to see that I need not be so much 
surprised. One thing that stands in the way of its 
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fame is the want of a proper and easier road to it, 
which could soon be made, and at little expense. 
Standing, as Dib Scar does, in a romantic glen, and 
being adjacent to Grass Wood, it ought to win ad- 
mirers among all who love — 

" The rural walk 

O'er hills, through valleys, and by river's brink." 

It is in one of those nooks of nature whose charms 
the poet loves to sing, the artist to paint, and the 
topographer to describe ; it is highly deserving of a 
visit from any of these, while to the geologist it 
can afford much material for study. I am of opinion 
that at some period a stream rolled over its top, 
and that the smoothness of the rock at the bottom 
was caused by the action of the falling water. 
This opinion is strengthened by the fact of there 
being at the top of the scar, and extending a con- 
siderable distance from it, the ravine already referred 
to, which presents every appearance of having been, 
in the long-gone past, the course of a stream. 
The large masses of splintered rock, which are in 
the bottom of the glen, were disjointed from one of 
the cliffs during a severe storm many years ago, and 
in their fall tore up the trees which stood in their 
way, and descending a terrible crash to their present 
resting places. 

But we must linger here no longer, for the sim will 
soon be gone below the hills : and in leaving this 
lonely and wild retreat, conversing about its distinc- 
tive features, — 

** Hark ! how the gentle Echo from her cell 

Talks thro' the cliffs, and murm'ring o'er the stream 

Repeats the accents." 
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"How often ha,ye I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every chann, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated ianxL**—€MdmUh. 

=== ^ j 

E road from Dib Scar to Gonistone leads along | 
the western edge of Kelber Helks, and in 
about half an hour we arrive at the vOlagey 
which is pleasantly situated, and in the centre of 
which stands a May-pole, calling to mind the lines of 
Herrick : — 

"The May-pole is up 
Now give me a cup ; 
ini drink to the garlands around it ; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown'd it." 

Conistone was anciently "Cunestone its church is a 
chapel-of-ease in the parish of Bumsall, and is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary; it was restored in 1847. Dr. 
Whitaker, in speaking of it as it stood in his day, says 
that it had "A Norman doorway, with a plain, double 
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seioicirciilar arch, together with the bases and capitols 
of two columns;" he also says, "These appearances are 
frequent in Craven ; but between the nave and north 
aisle of this chapel are two semicircular arches, sup- 
ported on square cippi, each of the capitols of which 
is a simple abacus, and of the bases of a plinth." He 
refers "these appearances with little hesitation to the 
last years of the Conqueror;" hence the foundation of 
Conistone Church is of very ancient date. The condition 
of the church previously to 1847 was almost as bad as 
it could be ; there was no proper floor to it, the feet 
of the congregation rested on the bare earth; the 
pews, which were old-fashioned, square, double ones, 
were in a ruinous state ; the Vrindows would 
have disgraced any stable, being rotten in the wood- 
work, broken in the glazing, and of a common square 
pattern. The pulpit, reading desk, and clerk's desk 
were one above the other, in the style called "Three- 
decker;" the building consisted of nave and north 
aisle, being without a chancel. When it was restored, 
a new porch and a chancel were added to it ; also a 
new roof, new pews, a new floor, and a vestry. That 
small and pretty bell-gable, with its two bells, was 
built in place of one of the ugliest that was, perhaps, 
ever seen ; it rested on slender wooden shafts. The 
architect of the restoration was Mr. Paley, of Lancas- 
ter ; the cost of it was £800, and was defrayed in the 
following manner, viz, — Rev. W. Bury, M.A., £500 ;. 
Miss Dawson, of Marshfield, £100 ; J. G. Uppleby, 
Esq., £50 ; Miss Currer, £20, &c. Since the restora- 
tion in 1847, three beautifully stained-glass windows, • 
designed by Winston, have been given to the church 
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by the Rev. W. Bury, M.A., and John Robert Tennant, 
Esq., of Kildwick, conjointly ; also, three other stained 
^lass windows, and encaustic tiled floor to the chancel 
were given by the Rev. W. Bnry himself. In 1866 
the roof and pews were painted oak, and other orna- 
mental work done, at an expense of about £70. I 
had the pleasure of being at the re-opening of the 
church, when the Lord Bishop of Ripon preached a 
most eloquent sermon on the Transfiguration of Christ. 

The origin of all property in Conistone may be 
traced to Alice de Romille ; "among her donations 
this lady granted the Manor of Conistone to Uctred, 
son of Dolphin, founder of the Hebden family." "Free 
warren, in Conistone, was granted to William de Heb- 
den, in the 9th of Edward II. In this family it seems 
to have continued till the earlier part of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, when it was probably sold off in parcels 
to the freeholders (who now consider themselves as 
joint lords) by Tempest and Angcoin, in the general 
dispersion of the estates and manors of the Hebdens."* 
These little items will shew that the present family 
of the Hebdens can boast an ancient ancestry, for 
they are undoubtedly descended from the Hebdens 
first referred to. 

Conistone is three miles from Grassington, and 
three from Kettlewell ; the Wharfe sweeps past with 
its usual speed, and on the east side of it there 
rises a rugged hill, which is called Conistone Pie, and 
is often visited by the stranger ; a narrow glen runs 
along the bottom of it, which bears the name of Gurl- 
* ing Trough. At one time Conistone was noted for its 
* From Whitaker's History of Craven, 
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Whangby Cheese, which was so tough that it often 
needed a hatchet to cut it ; Broughton, the Grasssing- 
ton poet, wrote some satirical lines about it, which 
gave great oflfence to some of its inhabitants, but 
were in a great measure the means of driving it from 
their tables. In the Conistone of to-day you will find 
as good specimens of the English farmer and the Eng- 
lish farm-house as you can in any other village in the 
land ; there is also to be seen in the village a taste for 
the beautiful that is not often to be found in such 
out-of-the-way places as this ; in the front of most of 
the houses there are neat and fine-looking gardens, 
full of fruit trees and flowers. It is also worthy of 
note, that in Conistone there is not one public-house, 
— a fact which speaks well for the morality of the 
inhabitants. 

But the Sim has just withdrawn himself from this 
side of the world, which is a signal that we must leave 
Conistone for Kilnsey, where we shall stay over the 
night. In our way to the latter place we cross the 
Wharfe by a good, substantial bridge ; the breeze, 
which has been blowing during the day, is stilled, and 
the silence which rests on the vale is only broken by 
the music of the river, the rumbling of distant 
wheels, the low chatter of birds, or the tread of our 
own feet. In Kilnsey there are only two inns, and 
we shall be all right whether we take the first or the 
second. A night's rest will prepare us for another 
ramble. 
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Chapter VI. 



And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was lost. 
What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sublime, 
like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast, 
And view th' enormous waste of vapour, tost 
In billows, lengthening to th' horizon round. 
Now sooop'd in gulfs, with mountains now emboss'd I 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound. 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar profound 
—Jamet BeaUie^ LL,J>, 




SETTER entertainment than that to be met with 
at Kilnsey conld scarcely be desired, and it 
is also marvellously cheap; there is no tiy- 
ing to take advantage of the tourist here, but every 
effort is used to make him comfortable and happy, 
and to give him satisfaction, without the fear of 
extravagant charges. Tennant's Arms and the Angler's 
Inn are, therefore, well patronized by visitors; we 
ought to consider ourselves fortunate in finding room 
in either place, and now, after we have had a good 
night's sleep, and partaken of an early breakfast of 
ham, eggs, bread and batter, and coffee with cream to 
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it, so rich and thick that it would scarcely run out of 
the jug, let us engage a guide for a few hours, and 
start for Kilnsey Scar and Dowka-Bottom Cave, con- 
versing about Kilnsey as we go along. 

I think that Kilnsey is one of the most charming 
villages in Upper Wharfeiale; it is situated at the 
south-east end of the far-famed scar, and is on the main 
road from Skipton to Kettlewell ; it is in the parish of 
Bumsall. Its features are such as would have pleased 
William Howitt, the author of Rural Life in Mng- 
land, and had he seen it as it now is, he would have 
given to it one of his best tributes of praise. In Domes- 
day Book the name of the village is spelt " Chilesie," 
but a century after it was written " Kulnesey topo- 
graphers have not been able to arrive at positive con- 
clusions with regard to its origin. In ancient times 
vast possessions in this neighbourhood belonged to 
Fountains Abbey, and in it large numbers of cattle 
were fed, the shepherds of which, with their families, 
abode in Kilnsey,* to which they used to drive their 
flocks to be shorn of their wool. In the reign of 
William the Conqueror, Kilnsey was held by the King's 
thanes, and when acquired from them became a member 
of the Skipton Fee. Dr. Whitaker supposed that the 
monks had here ^'a small cell or a grange with a chapel 
^ annexed, in a picturesque and interesting situation, 
where an excellent house was built by the late John 
Tennant, Esq., whose ancestor, Jefl&y Tennant, of 
Bordley, had purchased the estate from the Gresham 
family, the grantees of Fountains Abbey in the 14th 
Eliz." "At Kilnsey too, as in the most accessible part of 
* Excepting several who dwelt in a lodge on Fountain's FeU. 
E 
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their (the owners of Fountains Abbey) domains, courts 
were held for all the manors in Craven belonging to 
Fountains Abbey, excepting Litton and Longstrother, 
which last were holden at Litton. The walls of their 
court house were remaining at Kilnsey in the 41st of 
Elizabeth."* "Richard Tempest, Esq., sued for tithe 
of wool in 1579, as lessee of the great tithes of Kirkby 
Malhamdale, in relation to the dissolved Abbey of 
Fountains," and " Richard Kyd, of Cowgill, husband- 
man, set. Ixxii an., deposed "That this jurate*s father, 
who dyed about xxiv yeres since, was ten*t unto the 
Abbott of Fountance, and this jurate's father did 
yerely in somer tyme kepe ab't two hundreth shepe of 
one Lord Marmaducke's then Abbott of Fountance, 
and yerely, when the same shepe was clipped, the 
woole of them was delyv'ed to certayne the abbott 
and cVent deputies who came to fetch yt at a towne 
called Kylnsey, and no tythe either p'd or demanded, 
&c. And the seide groundes were depastured, for ye 
most parte, with yonge cattell, kyne, horses and mares, 
and the hyrdemen who kept them hade shepe of ther 
owne, and dwelt in a lodge in the said demaynes.** 
John Lawson, bom at Kylnesey, " was brought upp 
ther untill he was ab't a dozen yeres of age, and then 
went to a lodge situate in Fountance Felles, and ther 
dwelt, with four heardmen or shepeheardes, and helped 
to kepe ther shepe and cattell ther unto the verie tyme 
it was suppi-essed. And from that tyme that he had 
bene ther two or three of the first yeres he had shepe 
of his owne, which fed and lay on the same groundes, 
imd no tithe p'd or dem'd, &c., as above." Edward 
* From Dr. Whitaker'a Hi9tory of Craven, 
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Hodgson, of Kilnesey, husbandman, tst. Ixxxiiii an. 
This jurate saith " That he knew the Abbaye of Foiin- 
tance and ye abbots thereof for thirty yeres' space next 
before it was suppressed ; who occupied the groundes 
called Fountance Felles, and further saith that eVre 
yere for xxx yeres' space next before the s'd abbay was 
supposed the flockes of shepe which depastured upon 
Fountance Felles were brought from thens to Kilnesey, 
wher they were yerely clipped, and the woole carryed 
awaye from thence in waynes to Fountances Abbaye, 
to th* use of th' abbaye and cVente, and no tithe, &c."* 
At this day the "abbey lands" are tithe free if they 
are in the occupation of the owners, but if let to 
tenants, tithes are payable aa on other property. This 
was the case on Bordley Moor, which belongs to Mr. 
Robert Procter, of Cracoe ; during the time he lived 
at Bordley he paid no tithe, whereas his tenant is 
liable. 

Kilnsey Hall is sadly dilapidated, and also unin< 
habited; we enter it, and find within several antique 
pieces of architecture, and cannot but feel sorry that 
such a place should be allowed to go to decay. In 
Kilnsey there used to live a notorious witch, called 
"Kilnsey Nan," but whose proper name was Nancy 
Winter; sometimes she was called "Old Nanny." She 
was perhaps the last witch known in Upper Wharfe- 
dale, and many a fine or awful tale did she tell to 
those who would listen to her, and some were foolish 
enough to do so. She used to carry in her arms a 
guinea-pig, which she pretended could solve difficult 
problems, and periodically visited Skipton, where she 

* From Dr. Whitaker^s Hutorp of Craven, 
E 2 
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often carried on her impositions in an extensive way. 
Persons of all ranks were glad to have their fortunes 
told by her, some for the fun of the thing, and others 
with a firm belief in her prophetic power ; some were 
afraid of her incantations, and gave her most hospita- 
ble entertainment lest they should bring her curse 
upon their cattle or upon themselvea But Nancy 
Winter and her witchcraft have gone, and there are 
only few people in the valley now who would give 
encouragement to such a character as she professed 
to be. 

We find that Kilnsey Scar is diflBicult to ascend, but 
when we reach the summit we shall receive ample 
recompense for our toil ; take care of your feet, and 
then you will be safe. There I did you ever see any- 
thing like that ? We have startled more than a score 
of rabbits from among the bushes, and away they 
scamper down the hill for their very lives, and the game- 
keeper who is watching us from yonder house does 
not look half pleased about it ; he seems as if he were 
inclined, if he could only do it, to have us punished 
for "a breach of the game laws;" but never mind him, 
scramble on as fast as you can and get to the summit, 
for there is no time to lose in trifling. A few efforts 
more and our climbing for a time is done, and we make 
towards the edge of the Scar, some goats taking to 
their heels at our approach, and running along rocks, 
where if they were to have only one slip, down they 
wotdd fall, and be dashed to pieces. 

Kilnsey Scar is at least one himdred and seventy 
feet high from its base, over which it leans forty feet, 
while its length is nearly three hundred yards ; it is 
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solid limestone, and is thought by many tourists to be 
superior to Gordale Soai* at Malham. It is surrounded 
with some of the finest scenery; fi'om it you can 
have the best of prospects, and how beautiftd — ^nay, 
how magnificent — everything looks from its brow this 
lovely morning, with its blue sky, still atmosphere, 
and innimierable joys. In looking down the vaUey 
we see Grass Wood, the neighbourhood of Dib Scar, 
the craggy ridge which stretches from there to Conis- 
ton Pie, and beyond Grass Wood, Edge Top, near 
Grassington, &c. Across the valley, directly opposite, 
we notice a farm house called Throstle Nest, near to 
which we see rushing over the top of a cliff a large 
quantity of water, making a grand waterfall, which 
adds to the glory of the prospect; higher up the 
valley we look in the direction of Kettlewell, and ob- 
tain a view of Whemside ; in the middle of the valley 
the sunlight is beautifully reflected by the Wharfe, and 
we behold the junction with that river of the Skirfare, 
which flows out of Littondale ; while to our left we 
have Hawkswick Clowder, and to the west the barren 
summit of Hard Flask. From one point we behold a 
most pleasing variety of moimtains and plains, hills 
and dales, woods and rocks, little riUs and copious 
streams, farmsteads and smiling villages ; there are 
also in our view the farmer with his team, the herds- 
man with his cattle, and a company of children going 
to school, reininding us of — 

" The whining schoolboy with his satchel, 

And shining morning face,' creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school," 

referred to by our immortal Shakespeare. Consider- 
E 3 
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ably annoyed by our presence, and flying hurriedly 
about the Scar, are scores of swallows, swifts, and 
jackdaws, which have their nests in the rocks, far from 
the reach of the plunderer, and yonder a person who 
has just crossed the Skirfare bridge and entered a large 
pasture through which the road leads to Hawkswick, 
has startled a number of lapwings from the ground, 
their " pe-wit-pe-wit-pe-wit-pe-wee " being distinctly 
heard by us, whilst we — 

** Admirey 

As well we may, the graces infinite 
Of Nature." 

That stream which runs along between the Scar and 
the highway till it reaches Eilnsey — after which it is 
joined by another from Kilnsey-moor — ^is fed by a nimi- 
ber of springs which gush plenteously from the side of 
the Scar ; the water is very hard and cold. In a field 
near to Skirfare Bridge there is a spring of mineral 
water, the medicinal properties of which are said to be 
excellent. It is a matter of wonder to me that, with 
such a spring, the beautiful scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, its healthy atmosphere, and many other admira- 
ble, interesting, and important features, Eilnsey has 
not become before now an established resort of invalids. 
Persons of capital and enterprise might make it a 
powerful rival of Ilkley, and especially so when the 
proposed railway through the district is completed. 
Everything, however, in connection with Eilnsey 
augurs for it a more prosperous future even than its 
past ; such love for the beautiful dwells in the hearts 
of Englishmen, that this enchanting spot is sure to be 
increased in its fame. Indeed, I begin, while standing 
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here, to see in imagination the village enlarged almost 
beyond recognition. I see new streets of houses, 
splendid hotels for visitors, and gentlemen's mansions 
to which are attached tastefully laid out grounds. I 
behold all kinds of conveyances, from the common 
cart to the nobleman's carriage, full of pleasure-seekers 
hurrying in different directions, and instead of this 
Scar only having on it, as it has this morning, three 
individuals, lo ! one company follows another in close 
succession, their mirthful voices being echoed by the 
other side of the valley. "Ah!" say you, "that is 
only a dream." Well, granting it to be such, dreams 
have before now come true ; to many places could I 
refer whose to-day is so imlike their yesterday, that if 
any person had prophesied it, those who thought 
themselves wise and knowing would have laughed 
at the thing as nonsense ; but in an age like this, in 
which there is such panting and struggling for pro- 
gress, and in which such great and rapid strides are 
being taken, you may speak with as much certainty 
of the increase of a place as of its decrease. "But," 
you tell me, "if Kilnsey were to become what you pre- 
dict, it would lose a great portion of its beauty ; its 
rural charms would be gone." I reply, what it would 
lose in one sense it would gain in another, and, bear 
in mind, this giant scar would remain unaltered, the 
rivers would sing their music then as now, those hills 
and mountains would still lift their weather-beaten 
heads, the trees of the wood wave their branches to 
the breeze, and the twittering swallows still skim the 
flowery plain. But, enough ; we must now turn our 
faces to the west, and make for Dowka-Bottom, to 
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which there is uo proper road, a fact wliich tlirows us 
entirely on the mercy of our guide, who is, however, 
one of the right stamp — cheerful, hearty, and witty. 
Says he, "YeVe gitten a bit o' gn.md ta gang ower yet 
at 'ill try yer mettle as mich as onny yeVe seen and 
wo find his words very tme as we tear ourselves 
through brushwood, scale ugly walls, and trudge over 
the pathless heights. In a short time he speaks again, 
and says, "My word, its a good job yeVe simibody wi 
ye, for ye wad nivver a fun f plaace yersels. I've 
knawn monny a yan try ta do it, bud they were mis- 
taen ; if ye've nivver bin at t' spot befoor, ye mud 
seek it fra naw ta doomsday, and nut finnd it then." 
The ice having now been fairly broken by him, he 
takes most of the conversation to himself, in the course 
of which he asks "How wad ye like ta be here on a 
cowd winter's day, wi t' wind blawing in yer teeth, 
and blinnding yer ecn wi snaw ? An ice-shackles on 
yer whiskers, an ye didn't knaw bud what yer next 
step mud be in a hooal, fra which ye couldn't git outi" 
and he begins to tell us about the experiences of some 
of the farmers' men, when, during severe snow-storms, 
they have had to come to this desolate region, with 
spades on their shouldera, in search of their masters' 
sheep. 

When we arrive at Dowka- Bottom Cave we find 
"the entrance is an oblong chasm in the surface, over- 
hiuig with ivy and fern. At the south end is a narrow 
but lofty opening into a cavern of no great extent. 
The view do^Ti from the north is tremendous. On 
tliis side it is veiy lofty, and extends to a considerable 
distance. The ixxjks at the top, and particularly near 
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the entrance, hang down in the most picturesque 

shapes ; and both there and the sides are covered with 

petrified moss, richly tinted. The bottom at first is 

rugged, but afterwards changes to a brown clay, and 

is, in places, petrified in masses as hard marble, 

with a pellucid stream running over it. A sudden 

turn to the left at once changes the scene, the cavern 

now becoming very spacious, and forming magnificent 

Gothic arches, composed of petrified matter white as 

new-fallen snow. After gaining a rugged ascent, the 

incrustations on the side continue, but the roof changes 

to a flat ceiling of dark blue rock, with white seams, 

from which depend stalactites of various lines, rugged 

all over, and sharp as the points of lances. Beyond 

the rock another ascent leads to a narrower part of 

the cavern, where the water becomes too deep to 

admit of any fm-ther progress." The author of Ym-k- 

shire Tales and Legends calls the cavern "a miniature 

Antiparos but it is not so beautiful now as it used 

to be, for the hands of the spoiler have been in it and 

taken from it some of its choicest treasures.* 

In leaving Dowka-Bottom we make the best of our 

way to the road which branches out of the Kettlewell 

and Skipton-road for Amcliffe, 

"And still ftnd something new, 

Something to please and something to instruct.'' 

* See Appendix. 
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" Cleon sees no channs in nature, 
In a daisy, I; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 

In the sea and sky ; 

Nature sings to me for ever, 

Earnest listener, I ; 

State for state, -with all attendants. 

Who would change ?— not I." 

— Charles Mackay, 



HOUGH to go up the vale of the Skirfare may 
make our course a little devious, it wiU, 
nevertheless, add to the interest of the ram- 
ble, and there being now no necessity for the services 
of oiu* guide, we had better dispense with them. If 
time permitted we might turn aside to look at Hawks- 
wick Cavern, which is well worth a visit ; but as we 
have to travel such a long distance to-day, we must 
pi*ess on to Amcliffe. Hawkswick* is a village situated 
on the other side of the river, and we shall have a view 
* Commonly called "Harsic" 
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of it as we pass along the road; in Domesday Book the 
name is spelt "Hocheswic." This vale was formerly 
called "Amerdale," and is referred to by Wordsworth, 
m I7i€ White Doe of RyUtone — 

" Unwooed, yet unforbidden. 

The white doe followed uj) the vale, 
Up to another cottage—hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale." 

The deep fork of Amerdale f — ^how descriptive ! The 
present name of the vale is Littondale (derived from 
Litton, a village above Amcliffe), and its scenery is 
noted for being most rural and pictm-esque. Our notice 
is attracted again and again by streams of water which 
rush wildly into the river, their courses being a suc- 
cession of beautiful cascades, whose merry voices banish 
silence for ever from the vale. Wc are now in sight 
of Hawkswick, and see that it is composed chiefly of 
respectable farmsteads ; a road branches to it from the 
one we are in, and crosses the river by a single-arch 
bridge.* Owing to the village being so near to ArnclifFe, 
it can boast of neither church nor chapel, but the 
Wesleyans hold services there in a cottage. After 
walking, up hill and down, for a short distance, we 
reach Amcliffe, which is situated in the centre of the 
valley j it was at one time called " Emcleve," ft'om a 
cliff that overlooks it, and which was formerly a resort 
of eagles. Some etymologists think the name is derived 

* A bridge of two arches was once being built when a flood 
washed it down, and after that another suffered the same fate ; 
then, one with a single arch, on a different site, which was also 
unfortunate, and after that another, which was completed, was 
carried away like the former ; the present bridge has in it some 
ominous cracks which indicate that its existence is {>recai*ious. 
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from "Taiii Clifte," and that, where the village now 
stands, there was once a tarn. 

The first place I shall take you to look at is the 
church, which is dedicated to St. Oswald ; its history 
is hoary with age, but Br. Whitaker, in his History of 
Craven, speaks of it in terms not at all favourable. It 
was rebuilt in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
and in almost as untasteful and imecclesiastical a man- 
ner as possible; in 1832, however, an attempt was 
made to improve the building, and take from it the 
deserved reproach of the learned doctor, and not with- 
out success. I once visited Amcliflfe Church when a 
boy, in company with other boys of my own age, and 
was highly delighted, through the permission of the 
sexton, to ascend its tower or steeple, which is the 
only portion that remains of the old structure, and 
peep through its narrow apertures at the smiling 
village below. The architect of the restoration was 
Mr. Salvin ; part of the eastern end of the church and 
a chancel, built at the same time as the tower, were 
taken down, by faculty from the Archbishop of York ; 
the ceiling of the nave, which was flat and plastered, 
was removed, and the former narrow, slender, uncom- 
fortable, and uninviting pews were displaced by good, 
substantial, open benches; the windows, which re- 
sembled those formerly in Conistone Church — of the 
commonest description — ^were half of them built up, 
and, instead of them, windows of a more ecclesiastical 
appearance were inserted. If Dr. Whitaker were liv- 
ing now, he would be pleased with Amcliflfe Church, 
as presenting a fair specimen of a weU-kept, cared- 
for, coimtry parish church, and give also a tribute 
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of praise to those who have been the means of 
making it what it is ; I refer to the Rev. Canon Boyd, 
M.A./ Rural Dean, and his friends. The next building 
in Amclifife worthy of notice is the Vicarage, which is 
approached by a neat carriage-drive, and has a most 
cosy and attractive appearance. Amcliffe is of the 
Percy Fee, and Arachffe parish extends throughout the 
whole of Littondale, &c. ; thus, it is large and import- 
ant, but its spiritual wants are well attended to by 
the vicar, whose labours have been abundantly blessed 
with success ; the nominal value of the living is £70. 

Amclifife has its annual Flower Show, which was 
established by the Rev. W. Boyd, with whom the idea 
of having such a thing, in this secluded part of the 
coimtry, originated.* An article appeared a few years 
ago, in The Leisure Hour, which referred to it in 
laudatoiy terms, and certainly it was no easy matter 
to encourage horticulture in a place like this, which is 
800 feet above the level of the sea, and where the 
people had been in the habit of cultivating only small 
patches of land in which to grow potatoes for family 
use \ their chief study being horses, cows, sheep, milk, 
and butter. The following are rules and regulations 
of "The Amcliffe Floral and Horticultural Society," 
which, I am sure, wiU command your approval : — 
«1 — ^This society is established for the purpose of pro- 
moting the cultivation of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables in the neighbourhood of Amcliffe. 2-^Any 
owner of a garden may exhibit his productions free 

* It was also through Canon Boyd's indefatigable endeavoTirs 
■and kindness that Arncliffe School was built, and that the Grothic 
pump, which is on the village green, was given to the inhabitants. 
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of any charge. 3 — Gentlemen and gentlemen's gar- 
deners to be excluded from receiving prizes in money. 
4 — All specimens for competition shall have been in the 
possession of the exhibitor at least one month previous 
to the day of exhibition. N.B. — ^This rule will be 
strictly observed. 5 — All specimens in pots, for com- 
petition, must have been grown in those pots for at 
least one month previous to the day of exhibition. 6 — 
All specimens for competition must be delivered at the 
place of exhibition, with their names clearly written 
and attached to them, before nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the day of exhibition, after which no article can 
be entered for competition. N.B. — This rule will be 
strictly observed. 7 — No specimens will be allowed 
to be removed from the exhibition imtil five o'clock 
in the afternoon, nor by the villagers till six. 8 — ^Any 
person attempting to impose on this society in any 
way, or exhibiting the productions of another garden 
for his own, shall forfeit all prizes and be incapable of 
exhibiting at any future meeting. 9 — The exhibitor 
who obtains a first prize will not be eligible for more 
than two. 10 — Holders ot allotments under the Rev. 
W. Boyd are expected to exhibit at least three sorts of 
vegetables." How could a society, with such a system, 
fail to accomplish much good ? The one at Amcliffe 
has produced an almost incredible change throughout 
the neighboiu-hood ; small plots of ground which were 
before neglected, have been broken up and turned 
into beautiful and fruitful gardens, and everywhere 
a taste for garnishment with flowers presents itself. 
There is also in connection with this Amcliffe Show 
a novel feature, which I must not forget to men- 
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tion ; if you have read William Hewitt's Rural Life 
you will, no doubt, remember bis reference to the 
women of this district, as being famous knitters of 
woollen stockings; in the Amcliffe Show there ^ are 
prizes given to encourage them. In the prize list for 
1866 I read the following : — "For best pair of hniUed 
stochinga by cottagers, 2s. ; second ditto, Is. For best 
pair of stockings knitted by children under 14 years 
of age, Is. For best pair of knitted gloves^ Is. 6d. 
Extra — ^By Hon. Mrs. Kamsden — ^best knitting, One 
Woolsey Petticoat ; best knitting of children, One 
Qingham Handkerchief ; pair of knitted socks by cot- 
tagers, Is. 6d. ; pair of children's socks by children 
under 14 years of age, Is." The show is generally 
held in August, in a tent erected in the vicarage 
grounds, which is tastefully arranged, year by year, 
by the ladies of the vicarage and of the village, to 
whom great praise is due. 

AmchfFe has also a Cotton Mill, the machinery of 
which is turned by water. One thing that we soon 
find out in this place is the diflference between its 
dialect and that of the gi'eater portion of Wharfedale ; 
the inhabitants say "noo" and "thoo," like the people 
of SwaledaJe. Another thing that we notice is the 
healthy, robust look of the inhabitants; and the 
homely and cheerful way in which they do everything 
cannot fail to please us. I must also tell you that th& 
Amchffe of to-day is very superior to the Amcliflfe of 
the past, in all its features ; spiritually, morally, intel- 
lectually, and socially it has risen in the scale. It haa 
also increased in its advantages; there was a time 
when the people knew very little of the doings of the 
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big world; the postal arrangements were such that 

letters did not arrive till late in the evening, and a 

newspaper was one of the rarest things the villagers 

had the privilege to see ; but, now, through improved 

facilities, there are few remote places in our land that 

are earlier supplied with information ; the newspaper 

is no longer a stranger, but a daily visitor, and the 

Graven Pioneer , the nearest local paper, is read by the 

inhabitants with avidity. But we will now visit the 

Eagle's Rock,* which is a perpendicular limestone cliflP, 

the summit of which is reached by a rugged, winding 

path ; it is said that along its dangerous edge a person 

once rode after the hounds with his horse at a gallop, 

an adventure upon which I will leave you to make 

your own comments. After a toilsome ascent we are 

soon on the rock, some sheep, which are cropping the 

scanty herbage, trotting away at our approach. Sit 

down, and look at the beauties which strike the eye. 

Mark with what peculiar grace yon wood, 

That clothes the weary steep, waves in tiie breeze 
Her sea of leaves." 

And 

** Attend the cheerful sound 

Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale." 

Where we are is wilderness, but down there, nature 

has scattered her blessings with a rich and bountiful 

hand : 

" Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view." 

Littondale is indeed worthy of a visit from all who 

take delight in beholding the lovely and pleasant dells 

* I have forgotten to say that as the tourist journeys up the 
dale the prominent rock at the "Blue Scar" end, beyond Am- 
•cliffe Cote, presents a very goodproJUe of the Duke of WdlingUm, 
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with which Craven is intersected ; it ought certainly to 
be more frequented by the tourist than it is ; and be- 
sides its natural attractions there is 

" Many a tale 

Traditionary, round the mountains hung ; 
And many a legend peopling the dark woods." 

In gazing on the silvery stream as it meanders along, 
and on the green fields, which he peacefully by its 
sides, patches of woodland which here and there pre- 
sent themselves, and the flocks and herda, hayricks 
and cottages, which are dispersed along the bottom of 
the vale, we are carried away with the romantic pros- 
pect, and when, to these objects of vision, we add 
the doings of years gone by, our interest is still more 
excited. In Hone's Table Book, which was published 
in 1828, there is a curious tale about "The wise 
woman of Littondale;" the writer says he heard it 
from an inhabitant of the district, who was indeed 
intimately concerned in it, for it related to what he 
professed himself to have been a witness of. The fol- 
lowing is the story as told by him to the gentleman 
who reported it: — "In the year 17 — , in a low gill 
not far distant fi'om Amcliflfe, stood a sohtary cottage ; 
a more wretched habitation the imagination cannot 
picture. It contained a single apartment, inhabited 
by an old woman called Bertha, who was throughout 
the valley accoimted a wise woman, and a practiser 
of the 'art that none may name.' I was at that time 
veiy young and unmarried, and, far from having any 
dread of her, would frequently talk to her, and was 
always gla^ when she called at my father's house. She 
was tall, thin, and hs^gard ; her eyes were large, and 
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sunk deep in their sockets, and the hoarse masculine 
intonations of her voice were anything but pleasing. 
The reason I took such delight in the company of 
Bertha was this — she was possessed of much historical 
knowledge, and related events which had occurred two 
or three centuries ago, in a manner so minute and par- 
ticular, that many a time I have been induced to 
believe she had been a spectatress of what she was 
relating. Bertha was undoubtedly of great age ; but 
what that age was no one ever knew. I have fre- 
quently interrogated her on the subject, but always 
received an evasive answer to my enquiriea In tho 
autumn, or rather in the latter end of the summer of 
17 — , I set out one evening to visit the cottage of the 
wise woman. I had never beheld the interior, and, 
led on by curiosity and mischief, was determined to 
see it. Having arrived at the cottage, I knocked at 
the door. 'Come in,' said a voice, which I knew 
was Bertha's. I entered ; the old woman was seated 
on a three-legged stool by a turf fire, surrounded by 
three black cats and an old sheep dog. 'WeU,' she 
exclaimed, *What brings you here? what can have 
induced you to pay a visit to old Bertha f I an- 
swered, *Be not oflfended ; I have never before this 
evening viewed the interior of your cottage, and, wish- 
ing to do so, have made this visit. I also wished to 
see you perform some of your inmntationa.^ I pro- 
nounced the last word ironically. Bertha observed it, 
and said, 'Then you doubt my power, think me an 
impostor, and consider my incantations mere juggleiy; 
you may think otherwise ; but sit down by my humble 
hearth, and in less than half an hour you shall observe 
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such an instance of my power as I have never hitherto 
allowed mortal to witness.' I obeyed, and approached 
the fire. I now gazed aroimd me, and minutely viewed 
the apartment. Three stools, an old deal table, a 
few pans, three pictures of Merlin, Nostradamus, and 
Michael Scott; a caldron, and a sack, with the con- 
tents of which I was unacquainted, formed the whole 
stock of Bertha. The witch, having sat by me a few 
minutes, rose, and said, 'Now for our incantations f 
behold me, but interrupt me not' She then, with 
chalk, drew a circle on the floor, and in the midst 
of it placed a chafing-dish filled with burning embers; 
on this she put the caldron, which she had half filled 
with water. She then commanded me to take my 
station at the farther end of the circle, which I did 
accordingly. Bertha then opened the sack, and tak- 
ing from it various ingredients, threw them into the 
'charmed pot.' Amongst other articles I noticed a 
skeleton head, bones of different sizes, and the dried 
carcases of some small animals." After saying that 
his "fancy involuntarily recurred to the witch in Ovid," 
the narrator goes on to say, that while he was thus 
engrossed, Bertha "continued muttering some words 
in an unknown tongue ; all I remember hearing was 
the word konig. At length the water boiled, and the 
witch presenting me with a glass, told me to look 
through it at the caldron. I did so, and observed a 
figure enveloped in the smoke ; at the first glance I 
knew not what to make of it, but I soon recognized 
the form of N , a fnend and intimate acquaint- 
ance ; he was dressed in his usual mode, but seemed 
unweU, and pale. I was astonished, and trembled* 
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The figure having disappeared, Bertha removed the 
caldron, and extinguished the fire. *Now/ said she, 
*do you doubt my power 1 I have brought before you 
the form of a person who is some miles from this 
place ; was there any deception in the appearance 1 I 
am no impostor, though you have hitherto regarded 
me as such.' She ceased speaking ; I hurried towards 
the door, and said, 'good night.' * Stop,' said Bertha, 
* I have not done with you, I will show you something 
more wonderfid than the appearance of this evening : 
To-morrow, at midnight, go and stand upon Amcliflfe 
Bridge, and look at the water on the left side of it. 
Nothing will harm you, fear not.' 

" * And why should I go to Amcliffe Bridge ? What 
end can be answered by it ? The place is lonely ; I 
dread to be there at such an hour ; may I have a 
companion 1' 

" ' No.' 

"'Whynotr 

"'Because the charm will be broken.' 
"*What charm r 
cannot tell.' 
« ' You will not.' 

" * I wQl not give you any further information ; obey 
me, nothing shall harm you.' 

" ' Well, Bertha,' I said, * you shall be obeyed. I 
believe you would do me no injury. I will repair to 
Amcliffe Bridge to-morrow at midnight ; good night.' 
I then left the cottage, and returned home. When I 
retired to rest I could not sleep ; slumber fled my 
pillow, and with restless eyes I lay nuninating on the 
strange occurrences at the cottage, and on what I was 
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to behold at Amcliffe Bridge. Morning dawned, I rose 
unrefreshed and fatigued. During the day I was un- 
able to attend to any business ; my coming adventure 
entirely engrossed my mind. Night arrived, I repaired 
to Amcliffe Bridge ; never shall I forget the scene. It 
was a lovely night : the full-orbed moon was sailing 
peacefully through a clear blue cloudless sky, and its 
beams, like streaks of silvery lustre, were dancing on 
the waters of the Skirfare ; the moonlight falling on the 
hills formed them into a variety of fantastic shapes > 
here one might behold the semblance of a ruined 
abbey, with it& towers and spires, and Anglo-Saxon 
and gothic arches ; at another place there seemed a 
castle jfrowning in feudal grandeur, with its buttresses, 
battlements, and parapets. The stillness which reigned 
around, broken only by the murmuring of the stream, 
the cottages scattered here and there along its banks, 
and the woods wearing an autumnal tinge, all united 
to compose a scene of calm and perfect beauty. I 
leaned against the left battlement of the bridge : I 
waited a quarter of an hour — ^half an hour — an hour 
— ^nothing appeared; I listened, all was silent; I 
looked around, I saw nothing. 'Surely,' I inwardly 
ejaculated, *I have mistaken the hour ; no, it must be 
midnight. Bertha has deceived me, fool that I am, 
why have I obeyed the beldam?' Thus I reasoned. 
The clock of the neighbouring church chimed. I 
coimted the strokes, it was twelve o'clock ; I had 
mistaken the hour, and I resolved to stay a little 
longer on the bridge. I resumed my station which 
I had quitted, and gazed on the stream. The river 
in that part runs in a clear still channel, and 'all its 
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music dies away.' As I looked on the stream I heard 
a low moaning sound, and perceived the water vio- 
lently troubled, without any apparent cause. The 
disturbance having continued a few minutes, ceased, 
and the river became calm, and again flowed along in 
peacefulness. What could this mean ? — ^whence came 
that low moaning sound? — ^what caused the disturb- 
ance of the water? I asked myself these questions 
again and again, unable to give them any rational 
answer. With a slight indescribable kind of fear I 
bent my steps homeward. On turning a comer of 
the lane that led to my father's house a huge dog, 
apparently of the Newfoundland breed, crossed my 
path, and looked wistfully at me. 'Poor fellow,' I 
exclaimed, 'hast thou lost thy master? Come home 
with me, and I will use thee well till we find him.* 
The dog followed me, but when I arrived at my place 
of abode I looked for it but saw no traces of it, and I 
conjectured it had found its master. On the following 
morning I again repaired to the cottage of the witch, 
and found her, as on the former occasion, seated by 
the fire. 

" 'Well, Bertha,' I said, 'I have obeyed you ; I was 
yesterday at midnight on Amcliffe Bridge.' 
" 'And of what sight were you a witness ?* 
" 'I saw nothing except a slight disturbance of the 
stream.' 

" 'I know,' she said, 'you saw a disturbance of the 
water, but did you behold nothing more V 
" 'Nothing.' 

" 'Nothing I your memory fails you.' 
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" 'I forgot, Bertha; as I was proceeding home I met 
a Newfoundland dog, which I supposed belonged to 
some traveller.' 

"*That dog,' answered Bertha, 'never belonged to 
mortal ; no himian being is his master. The dog you 
saw was Bargest; you may, perhaps, have heard of 
him.' 

" *I have frequently heard tales of Bargest, but I 
never credited them. If the legends of my native 
hills be true, a death may be expected to follow his 
appearance.' 

"*You are right, and a death will follow his last 
night's appearance.' 
"* Whose death?' 
" 'Not yours.' 

"As Bertha refused to make any further communi- 
cation, I left her. In. less than three hours after I 

quitted her, I was informed that my friend N , 

whose figure I had seen enveloped in the mist of 
the caldron, had that morning committed suicide, by 
drowning himself at Amcliffe Bridge, in the very spot 
where I beheld the disturbance of the stream." 

Such, my friend, is the storj of the Littondale 
witch ; to those who do not believe it, highly amus- 
ing ; but to those who do, "a tale of dread." 

Before we leave for Buckden, Dembrook, referred to 
by Wordsworth, must be pointed out ; it is that small 
stream of water which joins the Skirfare at Arncliffe ; 
it flows from the north-west through a gill or narrow 
ravine. The hamlet of Dembrook consists of one 
farmhouse and a labourer's cottage. Let us now make 
the best of our way to Buckden vid Hubberholme. 
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Chapter YIII. 



''To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and feU, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been : 
To dimb the trackless moimtain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold,— 
Alone, o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms and see her stores unrolled." 

—Byron, 



^^|SiF the tourist is wishful to see more of Littondale 
than we have seen, he will find, after passing 
8igM over the bridge near Amcliffe Cotton Mill, a 
footpath which leads across the meadows to the high- 
way. After a pleasant walk of about two miles, he 
will reach the village of Litton ; at this place there is 
a neat little school-room, which is often crowded by 
eager listeners on Wednesday evenings, when a sermon 
is preached by the Rev. John Grisdale, M.A., incumbent 
of Halton Gill. A mile beyond a road branches off to 
the left, leading by Nether Hesleden, Over Hesleden, 
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and Penyghent House, to Settle. Halton Gill, a mile 
further on the road, is the highest village in the dale, 
being 960 feet above the sea; its church was rebuilt in 
the year 1636, and again in 1849, the latter time from 
the designs of the late Mr. A. B. Higham, of Wakefield, 
in the decorative style of architecture. It consists of 
nave and chancel, the former of which is filled with 
open seats ; at the west end is a bell turret, and ad- 
joining the church is a commodious school-room. The 
nominal value of the living is XI 00 per annum; the 
vicar of Arncliffe is the patron. In the hall which is 
contiguous to the church are some paintings and old 
furniture well worth looking at. 

Amongst the singular charactei*s of Halton Gill was 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, formerly curate ; ho was father of 
the late Rev. Edward Wilson, canon of Wintlsor. He 
wrote a tract entitled " The Man in the Moon," which 
was seriously meant to convey the knowledge of astro- 
nomy in the following strange vehicle : — A cobbler, 
Israel Jobson by name, is supposed first to ascend to 
the top of Penyghent, and thence, as a second stage, 
assumed to be equally practicable, to the moon, after 
which he makes a tour of the whole solar system. 
From this excursion, however, the traveller brings 
back little information which might not have been got 
upon eaiiih, excepting that the inhabitants of one of 
the planets were made of pot metal ! The book is 
now veiy scarce. 

We will now go from Arncliffe to Hubberholme and 
Buckden, over The Horae's Head, which rises 1000 feet 
above AmcHffe villoge; its ascent is toilsome, but when 
we reach the top we shall be amply recompensed with 

F 
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glorious views of the surrounding country. Our road 
is a footpath, which may be easily lost, but we will be 
particular to keep it ; from its appearance I should 
think it is not often traversed. As we climb the weary 
steep our progress is slow, and we often turn and look 
at the vale of the Skirfare below us; we recount its 
many beauties, and mark its windings, until we can see 
very little of it; w^e also gaze at the rugged heights on 
the other side, among which we see Coska Knott and 
Penyghent, the summits of which become more visible 
as we attain higher elevations in our path; on the 
skirts of the latter hill, there are many ancient places 
of interment called Giants' Graves ; "the bodies have 
been enclosed in a sort of rude Kist Yaens, consisting 
of limestones pitched on edge, within which they ap- 
pear to have been artificially embedded in peat-earth." 
Having reached the top of the hill we can now see all the 
high hills of Yorkshire ; to the south we have a view 
of Hard Flask, and the Fells of Bumsall and Thorpe- 
In the south-east we see Simon's Seat, Poxstones, Fan* 
carle, and Nappa; in the east our vision takes in 
Bycliffe on Grassington Moor, Whemside near Kettle- 
well, and the barren ridge which separates Coverdale 
from Wharfedale ; to the north we behold Stake Fell, 
which rises above the level of the sea 1,843 feet, and 
Settronside, whose height is 2,245 feet ; in the north- 
west we descry the rough head of Ingleborough, which 
is said to be 2,373 feet high, and Whemside-in-Dent, 
which rises to an altitude of 2,414 feet, and is the 
monarch of all the hills I have mentioned. Thus, on 
the Horse's Head the tourist has much to attract his 
attention, and elevate his mind. How inspiring and 
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invigorating are **the everlasting hills!" I do not 
wonder that David, the royal minstrel of Israel, should 
so often sing of their glories, and see in these cathedrals 
of nature such manifestations of Jehovah's power and 
goodness. 

The distance from Amcliffe to Huhherholme is 
about five miles, and now, after having got over the 
largest portion of it, we begin to descend into the 
valley of the Wharfe, and are soon by the side of 
the dear old stream, of which I have often sung when 
I have been scores of miles away. 

Oh ! deer owd Wharfe, sa dear and breet, 
• That I cud hear thee merrie sang. 
An ligg me on thee banks sa sweet, 
Or wander by thee aw day lang, 

Fd watch thee bonnie speckled fish 
Seize on the May-flee at a spring ; 
An view thee watters aw sa lish 
Bound frae the rocks, an perlies fling. 

I*d see the chattering sand-pies skim, 
Alang thee surface as of owd ; 
An milk-fed lads across thee swim 
Wi happy hearts and spirits bowd. 

Monny a time hev I, lang sin, 
Wi maer 't saem age as me. 
Unbounded in my pleasure bin 
When laking by thee on the lea. 

And now it maks me heart run hee, 
To think o* thease hours, tho* past ; 
An till ha dee, 111 thankful be, 
Me lot be Wharfe wer iwer cast. 

The valley of the Wharfe above Hubberholme is 
called "Langsterdale,'' but more properly Longstroth- 
dale ; in some places its flanks are steep and pre- 
cipitous, and it is very contracted, yet now and then 
it opens out into larger dimensions, and along most 
P 2 
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of its length possesses numerous charms to captivate 
the taste of the stranger. Longstrothdale is supposed' 
to have been the birthplace of John de Longstrother, 
Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, and in referred to 
l)y Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, in his 
quaint and interesting poems. The good housewives 
of Longstrothdale were sneered at by Dr. Whitaker for 
making tarts of cloudberries,*' or, what the people of 
Grassington call " !Noutberries,^' — they are a little 
larger than raspbemes, but have a sickly taste; in 
Dr. Whi taker's time they had, however, nothing much 
better to gather, for the gooseberry was then a kind 
of exotic to the people of this locality ; but ilr is not 
so now. For your information I must tell you that 
the next place above Hubberholme is Raisegill ; after 
passing which is Yockenthwaite, where there is a good 
and respectable dwelling ; then Deepdale, at which 
place there is a farmhouse, called Deepdale Farm ; the 
next place is the hamlet of Beckermonds, on the fork 
of tlie two streams called Outershaw Beck and Green- 
field Beck. Beckermonds means the mouths of the 
becks. About three quarters of a mile above Becker- 
monds, on the left bank of the tiny stream, lies Outer- 
shaw, another hamlet, which is composed of a few 
farmhouses, and, besides these, there is a large and 
liaudsome house, recently built by C. Wood, Esq., of 
London, which sers^es as a summer residence ; the 
same gentleman has also built in the hamlet a neat 
school, which is used as a place of worship on the 
Sabbath, for which the inhabitants ought to be very 
grateful. A little above Outerahaw, on the sides of 
* The cloudberry is the Rubtts Cftamcenwrus. 
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the Cam, rises the Wharfe, which at this point is 
remarkably devoid of interest ; many small and rip- 
pling rills, coming from the marshy ground and 
uniting in one, are all that can be seen ; and I am 
not surprised that the river Aire, which has such a 
wild and romantic source, and afterwai-ds becomes 
sluggish in its course, and the Wharfe, which through- 
out its run has a rapid descent, but at its commence- 
ment is so unimportant, and can boast of nothing to 
compare with its neighbour, should often be mentioned 
by way of contrast ; the difference between the two 
rivers in their origin could scarcely be greater ; there 
is, however, in this difference a moral lesson : many 
things show well at first, but in the end disappoint us, 
and others that are insignificant at the beginning turn 
out better than our expectations. "Who hath des- 
pised the day of small things 

Hubberholme* is one of the oldest places in Upper 
Wharfedale ; its church, which is dedicated to St. 
Michael, existed before the abbeys of Bolton, Kirkstall, 
Sawley, and Fountains, were thought of ; though there 
is nothing very beautiful in its architecture, it is an 
interesting object to those who have a liking for such 
venerable piles. What thoughts it causes to flit across 
the mind ! When it was first built this part of the 
country was a forest; the inhabitants would live chiefly 
a Robin Hood sort of life ; hunting the dappled deer 
would be their every-day employment. It is not im- 
probable that christian missionaries began to labour 
in this neighbourhood soon after Paulinus, who was 
made Archbishop of York in the seventh century, and 
that a church was founded at Hubberholme long be- 
F 3 
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fore William the Conqueror visited our shores. The 
nominal value of Hubberholme living is £110, and the 
Rev. W. R. Metcalfe, M.A., is the incumbent, Canon 
Boyd the patron. The restoration of the present 
church took place in the year 1863, under the super- 
intendence of Evan Christian, Esq., architect, of 
London ; the dilapidated pews were removed, and open 
seats put in place thereof. The old "Rood screen" 
has often been referred to, there being few left ; the 
rood or crucifix which was placed thereon was removed 
at the Reformation, and generally the screen also, but 
this, however, was left, and it has been thoroughly 
repaired. On it there is the inscription : 

ginno b'i m'tctcclbiii ^oc opus trat SSill'm |akc, tarpc't. 

Dr. Whitaker thinks that Wm. lake, carpenter, might 
have been better employed, for in the same year 1558, 
the death of Queen Mary put an end to the worship of 
images. Rood-lofts were often occupied by the min- 
strels, for organs were not much in use in those days. 
The Jincient building at Kirkgill, opposite the church, 
now occupied by the parish clerk, and kept as a public 
house, is the parsonage belonging to the living, but 
too humble to be now used as one. The word Hubber- 
holme is supposed by Dr. Whitaker to come from 
the Danish "Hubba or Hubber," and if it does, we 
may justly infer that the people of Longstrothdale also 
were many of them of Danish origin. After we leave 
Hubberholme we are at Buckden in a few minutes ; 
it is situated at an elbow of the valley, in a nook 
sheltered by hills which almost surround it. Of late 
years the extraordinaiy beauty of the Buckden neigh- 
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boiirhood has rendered it much more popular. By the 
inBtructions of the respected and Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, 
who resides in the village, and who is the worthy mother 
of Sir J. W. Ramsden, Bart., M.P., the woods in the 
valley and on the sides of the hills have been planted 
afresh with thousands of trees, and every year, as these 
increase in growth, the scenery becomes more enchant- 
ing ; among the trees which have been newly planted 
the fir predominates, and gives to the valley an appear- 
ance which reminds us of Alpine solitudes. The fir 
tree is pre-eminently the tree for rocky, mountainous 
districts ; it corresponds with their wild and romantic 
features. Buckden is not mentioned in Domesday 
Book, but the name carries with it its own meaning ; 
it signifies the den of the buck. The Hon. Mrs. 
Ramsdcn's mansion is an old but comfortable build- 
ing, and gives to the village an antiquated appearance. 
One ornament of the place is a neat and beautiful 
mansion recently built at its lower entrance. A 
fine school-room was built here in 1865, from the 
designs of the late Mr. A. B. fligham, Architect, of 
Wakefield, which is a great acquisition to the district. 
The Wesleyans preach at Buckden in an upper room, 
which has been fitted up like a chapel, with pulpit 
and pews. 

At Buckden a fair for homed cattle, <fec., is held on 
the 12th of October. The royal mail omnibus, which 
leaves Skipton every morning at 6-50, and arrives 
at Buckden soon after 11-0, and leaves it at 2-30 
p.m., calling at Starbotton, Kettle well, Kilnsey, Thresh- 
field, Grassington, Linton, Cracoe, and Rylstone, each 
journey, is a great boon to the neighbourhood, and 
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hundreds of pleasurenseekers avail themselves of it. 
Mr. Thomas Airey, of Grassington, is the proprietor. 
We will now partake of some refreshments at the vil- 
lage inn, and then hie forward to Kettlewell to be in 
time to take the 'bus, and ride down to Grassington. 
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Chapter IX. 



* The country wins me stilL 

I never framed a wish, or formed a plan, 

That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 

But there I laid the scene. There early strayed 

My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 

Had found me, or the hope of being free. 

My very dreams were rural ; rural too 

The youthful efforts of my youthful muse, 

Spoi-tive and jingling her poetic bells. 

Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 

No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 

To nature's praises."— Coiopcr. 



IjN going from Buckden to Kettlewell we pass 
through the village of Starbotton, which is 
equi-distant from each place ; it takes its name 
from the stream that runs through it from the north, 
over a rough, stony course ; it was formerly "Staner- 
bottom,*' now it is generally written Starbotton. On 
the east of the village there are some lead mines, 
which are worked by a few of the villagers. The 
township is remarkably rich in good grazing land, and 
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most of the farmera have large dairies ; the butter 
which is made here is of the best quality, and 
deserves to become noted. The valley of the Wharfe 
at Starbotton is as smiling and gay as in most por- 
tions of it ; here, as in places already referred to,' 
small streams dash into the river from the mountains, 
through secluded and wild ravines, or down perpen- 
dicular rocks, and on the sides of the hills numerous 
trees "clap their hands," while birds fill the air with 
their melody, and lambkins skip joyously across the 
verdant meadows. How strange that there are peo- 
ple in the world who do not love the country, though 
it so fresh, pure, bracing, sweet, and elevating ! 

** Strange! there should be found, 

Who," self-impriBoned in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field 
For the unscented fictions of the loom ; 
Prefer to the performance of a God 
The inferior wonders of an artist*s hand ! 
Lovely indeed the mimic works of art, 
But nature's works far lovelier." 

In the year 1686, Starbotton, and a portion of 
Eettlewell, were nearly destroyed by a tempest of 
unusual severity, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning; the rain descended in torrents for an hour and a 
half, and the adjoining hill, at the same time, burst 
open, cast up water to a prodigious height, demolished 
several houses, and filled others with gravel to the 
chamber windows ; the affrighted inhabitants fled for 
their lives, and the damage done was estimated at 
several thousand pounds. The cottages now remaining 
near Starbotton Bridge are several feet below the sur- 
face in consequence of this event. 
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The houses in Starbotton are mostly old-fashioned, but 
there are several farmhouses of a better class ; there 
is also in the village a Wesleyan Chapel, which was 
built chiefly by the means and influence of Mr. Calvert 
who resides in the place ; it looks better inside than 
out, but is a good specimen of a village chapel. The 
Primitive Methodists have in the village a chapel, 
made of a house, part of the ceiling of which has been 
taken down for the purpose of having a gallery; there 
is also a school, in which services are held in connec- 
tion with the Church of England. Betwixt Starbotton 
and Kettlewell we observe on the edge of the hill 
which separates Wharfedale from Littondale, a farm- 
house, to which a cartway winds in a zigzag manner out 
of the valley along the hill side, and up which it seems 
almost impossible for any horse to take even an un- 
loaded conveyance, much more a loaded one. As we 
near Kettlewell the highway takes us close by the 
side of the Wharfe, and when we arrive in the town 
we find it to be a place of some importance, although 
it is not lai^e ; its history is rather difficult to arrange 
correctly, but I will furnish you with it as accurately 
as I can. Its name is singular to those unacquainted 
with its origin, and with history in general ; it may 
connect itself with some well, at which the inhabitants 
daily filled their kettles, but as it existed long before 
kettles were used, we must seek its meaning in some- 
thing else. Dr. Whitaker says that it is "the Well of 
Ketel, a personal name often occurring in the earlier 
charters of this country in Domesday Book it is 
called "Chetelewell," and when the survey for that 
book was taken the township of Kettlewell, whose 
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measurement is 4960a. Or. 27p., was held by Eoger 
de Poitoii, whose possessions were very extensive, but, 
shortly after, it came into the hands of the Percy 
family, and they gave it at a very early period to 
the Arches. In the twenty-third year of the reign 
of Edwai'd the First, "it appears there were eight 
carucates of land in Kettlewell (an eightfold increase 
in two centuries), of which Elias de Knol held two of 
Robert de Gray and the Abbot of Coverham, and they 
of Osbert de Arches." "The Abbot of Coverham held 
three other carucates of Robert de Gray, and the 
remaining three other carucates were held of the heirs 
of the Arches." How the monks of Coverham and 
Robert de Gray acquired their portions of the manor 
of Kettlewell from the Arches is not known ; it ap- 
pears also that the three carucates which were held 
by the Arches were likewise held by sub-proprietors 
or stewards, and these granted considerable portions 
of them to Fountains Abbey, which grants were con- 
firmed by the Arches. Robert de Gray, just men- 
tioned, was grand nephew of Walter Gray, who was 
Archbishop of York "Free warren in Kettlewell was 
granted to the Abbot and Convent of Coverham, 55 
Hen. Ill, and long after, namely, 4 Edw. Ill, to Sir 
John Gray, of Rotherfield," but only in their own 
moieties of the manor. "After the extinction of the 
Grays of Rotherfield by the death of the last heir male,- 
2nd Richard II, leaving an infant daughter Joan, after- 
wards married to Sir John Deincourt, " the learned 
historian of Craven says he could find nothing more 
relating to their moiety " till the reign of Henry IV, 
when it passed into the family of the Neviles, Earls of 
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Westmoreland. No intermarriage took place between 
that family and the Deincourts this, he thinks, 
"will account for the transfer." He considers it pro- 
bable that Sir John Deincourt, who was bom at 
Middleham, was "a posthumous child, under the care 
of the Neviles ; his elder brother, who died s.p., being 
only one year old at his father's death." In speak- 
ing about the manner in which the Neviles obtained 
the moiety of the Grays from the Deincourts, Dr. 
Whitaker says, "I am inclined, therefore, to believe 
that this manor (moiety 1) was obtained by grant, or 
purchase, from this young man (who was the posthu- 
mous child) by the Neviles ; for, in the Patent Rolls 
of Hen. IV. an. 6 and 7, and again, in the eleventh 
year of the same reign, are two successive licences 
granted to Ralph Earl of Westmoreland of free warren 
in the vill of Kettlewell- in -Craven, together with a 
licence to enclose three hundred acres of land within 
the same for a park, and to build and "kemel"* a 
lodge within it. This is the origin of Scale Park, now 
divided into two enclosures, and so called from a long 
and steep ascent within it from Craven into Cover- 
dale." The Grays' moiety of the manor of Kettle- 
well was held by the Earls of Westmoreland till 1569, 
when it was "forfeited to the Crown, and has since 
been broken into many inconsiderable properties j" 
the moiety belonging to the monks of Coverham was 
already vested there. "The nianor is now claimed 
by the freeholders." "The vicarage of Kettlewell is a 
discharged living the church is dedicated to St. 

* Crenellate — to make embattled openings in the parapet 
through which to shoot. 
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Mary, and is of high antiquity; of its foundation 
there is no account, but it was probably founded by the 
family De Arches. The Rectory was divided into two 
medieties when the ''two portions of the manor itself 
were alienated to the Grays of Rotherfield and the 
Abbey of Coverham by the family De Arches." Owing 
to no ancient family of any considerable wealth or 
renown having ever lived at Kettlewell, there are "no 
sepulchral memorials within the church or without 
which deserve to be recorded." One thing in the 
church that Dr. Whitaker was pleased with, is the 
font; he speaks of it as being "extremely curious," 
and so it is. " It is cylindrical, like all others of the 
Saxon or Norman sera, but with this peculiarity — ^that 
it has an aperture in the bottom for the purpose of 
drawing off the water when it becomes foul ; beneath 
is another opening in the floor, by means of which the 
consecrated element might sink and be absorbed in 
holy ground; and in order to keep this open, the 
font itself is not placed as usual upon a solid base, 
but is mounted on four square pedestals of stone, with 
large intervals between them." Kettlewell Church is 
well looked after and cared for by the parishioners, 
but it cannot boast such a noble appearance as some ; 
its architecture was Norman, but now it has no dis- 
tinguishing characteristic style. It was rebuilt in the 
year 1820. The nominal value of the living is 
XI 30; the Rev. D. Hazlewood, M.A., is the vicar. 
In addition to the parish church, there are two other 
places of worship in the town : that at the *• Town- 
head," belongs to the Wesleyans ; it is a substantial 
and comfortable building, and is well attended by the 
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inhabitants; its harmonium is played by a man who is 
blind, but of extraordinary ability. The other chapel 
was recently built by the Primitive Methodists, and is 
a neat and modest structure. At the bottom of Kettle- 
well there is a useful little building, which is the 
Mechanics' Institute ; it is an ornament to the place, 
and is well patronised. 

Kettlewell is a chartered market-town ; the market 
is held on Thursdays ; it has also three fairs in the 
year, viz., on July 6th, September 2nd, and October 
23rd. The town has three public inns. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of a stream, that comes down from 
the hills on the north. The appearance of Kettlewell 
is anything but attractive in some portions, owing 
to there being so many cesspools, manure heaps, and 
cowhouses, but as improvements are progressing these 
will become fewer, and the town become more entitled 
to our praise. I ought also to say that the old mill 
which stands in the centre should be removed, and 
good residences built on itr site. The majority of 
the inhabitants are lead miners, among whom it is 
delightful to see an amount of intelligence, and good 
sense, which elevate them above many of their craft. 

Scale Park, already referred to, possesses now very 
few features of interest, beyond its antiquity; its north- 
em boundary is also that of Craven. Dr. Whitaker says 
that "there has been a deep and broad trench cut, 
with infinite labour, out of the limestone rock. It 
seems rather the work of an army than of common 
labourers, and to have been intended to defend this 
important pass between valley and valley." At the 
bottom of Scale Park, and on the margin of the brook 
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eastward from its entrance is Dove Cove ; " its propor- 
tions are those of a lofty vaulted gothic chapel, and 
stalactites adorn the roof." But somewhere about 
1852, another cavern, which is called Douk Cave, was 
discovered in a pasture that is named Aynhams ; it is 
of considerable interest, its full extent having never 
yet been explored ; its height in some places is from 
three to twenty yards, and its breadth twenty yards 
and upwards. You may walk in an upright position 
through most of its passages ; down the middle there 
flows a pellucid stream, and from the top and sides 
hang numberless petrifactions of the most grotesque 
shapes. A human skeleton was found in it, in nearly 
a perfect state, a great portion of which was taken care 
of by Mr. Robinson, surgeon.* 

Tourists who can spare time ought to ascend from 
Kettlewell the weather-beaten Whemside, at whose 
foot it stands ; the best time for which is in August, 
when the heather is in bloom, and plenty of grouse are 
on the wing, scared by the sportsman's gun. From 
Kettlewell Bridge there are enchanting views of the 
valley of the Wharfe, to Starbotton on one side, 
and Grass Wood and Netherside on the other, with 
the grey brow of Kilnsey Scar to the south. From 
some unaccountable reason the valley of the Wharfe^ 
from Buckden to Conistone, is called Kettlewelldale, 
though the river retains its name to its source. The 
fall of the Wharfe, from its source to Kettlewell, a dis- 
tance of perhaps a little over ten miles, is at least 595 
feet, a fall which is not equalled in the same length 
by more than two or three rivers in England. 

* See the Skipton Advertiser for June, 1853. 
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But now we must bid " good bye " to this quaint 
little town, for hark ! there is the blowing of the horn 
which signals the approach of the **Mail/' and we may 
consider ourselves fortunate if there is room for us, 
for during this time of the year the passengers are 
always numerous. See ! here it comes with its cheer- 
ful freight ; its driver, who is remarkably shrewd, has 
already caught sight of us, and is bringing his horses 
to a stand ; he nods to us with all the courtesy of a 
London cabman, and while he receives the Kettlewell 
letter bags we mount the omnibus and take our seats. 
In a few minutes we are off, and at once begin to enjoy 
^the ride ; we get a taste of old times, when stage- 
coaching was the swiftest mode of locomotion, and 
think to ourselves, " Well, I have no wish to say any- 
thing against railways, but they can give us nothing 
like this ; how free I am here to look around me and 
see the country through which I pass. I can take 
in the beauties of the scenery, and am not tantalized 
with momentary glimpses of romantic places, but have 
time to take notes of their distinctive features; the 
hills, the rocks, the woods, and the streams become so 
fixed and painted in my memory, that I can never 
forget them." In riding down the valley from Kettle- 
well we keep on the west side of the river till we cross 
Grassington Bridge; the road leads under Kilnsey 
Scar, whose threatening attitude overawes us; we pass 
Mill Scar Lash, a famous waterfall of the Wharfe, and 
obtain from Kirk Road, near Chapel House Lodge, a 
view of Grass Wood and Netherside, which for scenic 
grandeur and pictorial effect is not surpassed in the 
whole of Wharfedale ; and after leaving Netherside on 
our left we arrive at Grassington at 4-30 p.m., where 
we intend to rest till the morrow. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL — OLD PAM — ^ETO. 

>KX» 

Chapter X. 



"How blest that pair 

Of blooming boys (whom we beheld even now) 

Blest in their several and their common lot ! 

A few short hours of each returning day 

The thriving prisoners of their village school : 

And thence let loose to seek their pleasant homes 

Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy : 

To breathe and to be happy, run and shout, 

Idle,— but no delay, no harm, no loss ; 

For every genial power of heaven and earth, 

Through all the seasons of the changeful year, 

Obsequiously doth take upon herself 

To labour for them ; bringing each in turn 

The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 

Beauty or strength ! Wordsworth. 



HE lead miners have gone to their labour, the 
Grassington coach has left the town for Skip- 
ton, the farmers have milked their cows, and 
children have begun to play in the streets, before we 
start on this the third day of our rambles. But our 
delay is intentional, for we are wishful to reach Thresh- 
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field by way of the Grammar School, where we had 
better not arrive till the work of teaching has com- 
menced ; the weather is again favourable, the sky is 
unclouded, and, what will coimteract the hot rays of 
the sun, there is a cool breeze blowing from the 
hiDs; before the day is over you may expect much 
enjoyment. The first thing we do this morning is 
to inspect Grassington fine old Bridge ; it is, in fact, 
the oldest bridge on the Wharfe — all the others having 
at some time been washed down ; * this, however, has 
stood firmly on its rocky foundations. Formerly it 
was only half the width it is now, and the approaches 
were much steeper. 

About fifty yards from the bridge is Lady's Well, 
which was dedicated by the early Christians of the 
valley to St. Mary, and it was from it that the "holy 
water" was wont to be taken for the font of Linton 
Church ; it is on the left side of the road, and is 
reached by a flight of steps. The spring is perpetual ; 
a stone trough has been placed there, having an aper- 
ture in the bottom, through which the water bubbles. 
After we have left the Lady's Well, and passed 

* In the church books of Otiey there is the following record : — 
" Memorandum, September 11th, 1673. 

" This Slimmer is remarkable for the abundant and continual 
rain therein. On the 11th of this month there was a wonderful 
inundation of waters in the northern parts. This river of Wharfe 
was never known to be so big witliin the memory of man, by a 
full yard in height, running up in a direct line to Hall-hill well. 
It overturned Kettlewell Bridge, Bumsey Bridge, Barden Bridge, 
And Bolton Bridge, Ilkley Bridge, and Otley Bridge, and the 
greatest part of the water mills. It also clearly swept away Pool 
Low Fulling Mills, and carried them down whole, like to a ship. 
It left neither corn nor cattle on the coast thereof." 
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several houses, we come to the school, a place which 
is as dear to me as any in the valley. I know it 
has no architectural beauty, and when such schools 
as Eton and Rugby are mentioned, it dwindles into 
insignificance ; but the recollections I have of it are 
as interesting and precious to me as ever those of 
Tom BrowrCs School Days, spent at Rugby, were to 
the author of that lively book. My con versa' ion 
about it will, therefore, perhaps, be too enthusiastic. 
But, surely, you will pardon me if it be so, for I cannot 
talk about Threshfield Grammar School without my 
emotions gaining the mastery ; it is so intimately 
connected with my life. Where, however, is there a 
place on earth which you would feel more delighted 
to see than that in which you spent your school 
days ? There companionships were made which have 
not yet been broken ; plans were formed which, though 
they never have been carried out, were most pleasant 
to contemplate; lessons were learnt that will benefit 
you for life ; and incidents occurred which will never 
be erased from your memory. No doubt you had 
yoTir cares and sorrows, for all schoolboys have, and, 
perhaps, you received a few floggings for being unruly; 
but these are amply covered by the pleasures you 
realized ; the place is sacred to you, and increases in 
sacredness as you grow older. 

Threshfield Grammar School is of antiquated ap- 
pearance, and is surrounded by a good stone waU; 
the entrance of the school resembles a church porch, 
and the school door is so strongly made that it re- 
minds us of the doors of a prison or a castle. As we 
approach it we hear the voices of the children, which, 

I 

I 
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when we knock for admittance, are all hushed, and 
we must take it for granted that every schoolboy's, 
eye is turned towards it to see, as it is opened, "weas 
coming when we enter, the schoolmaster leaves 
his desk and gives us a courteous reception. For many 
years he has taught in this school, but seems as 
energetic as ever ; he is a peraon of excellent abilities, 
refined manners, and pleasing presence. The material 
which he has to work upon is rough in the extreme, 
when it first comes to his hand, but under his skilful 
management a wonderful transformation takes place 
in a short time. 

The founder of Threshfield Grammar School was 
the Rev. Matthew Hewitt, Rector of one mediety of 
Linton ; he "endowed it with £10 per annum for the 
master, and £10 for the usher, and four exhibitions 
of £12 each to scholars of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge," but the endowment was sadly too small, and 
has therefore not been so great a benefit to the neigh- 
bourhood as one could wish. Dr. Whitaker says, "it 
was not unusual in St. John's College to apply to the 
school the expression, *out of Galilee ariseth no pi'o- 
phet.' " But of this stigma it was not fully deserving, 
for it was in this school that the great Dr. Whitaker 
himself. Dr. Dodgson, and Dr. William Craven* re- 
ceived the rudiments of their education, and many 

* In Nidderdalet by William Grange, this fact ia ignored ; but 
Dr. Whitaker, in his HiMory of Craven^ is particular to mention 
it, and, no doubt, with good reason for so doing. Dr. Craven 
was a famous divine. He published Sermons on the Evidence of a 
Future State of Rewards and Punishments^ and The Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations Compared. He was bom at Gowthwaite 
Hall, in Nidderdale. 
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more of superior talents. I may here say it has often 
been a matter of wonder to me that the people of 
Upper Wharfedale, and, in faet, those of the whole of 
Craven, have never raised to Dr.Whitaker some fitting 
memorial ; and it seems to me that there could not be 
a better memorial than the improvement of this, the 
school of his youth, or the building of another. I 
would suggest that the latter be done, and on the site 
of the present one; but I would urge that it be a build- 
ing of academical appearance, good accommodation, 
and so endowed that education could be carried on 
in it at a cheap rate, and in an extensive way. Surely, 
«uch a thing can be done ; would not hundreds be 
ready to help ? If a committee was formed to carry 
out the raising of subscriptions, I feel confident that 
it would meet with great success. Dr. Whitaker's 
name is almost "a household word" in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and East Lancashire, and when I 
think of the time and energy he spent in order to 
complete his Higtory of Craven,, and how, through 
his remarks, many once obscure places were made 
famous, it seems to me a great wrong to his memory 
not to seek to perpetuate it by some useful monu- 
ment in his honour. Some people, perhaps, may say 
that his History of Craven, is a monument sufficient 
of itself to do that, and I do not doubt it is, so far 
as it may be concerned, but are not toe called upon 
to show our appreciation of that work, our gratitude 
for it, and our respect for the man who wrote it, by 
fiome public act? We are, and I trust we shall not 
be long before we obey the call, and erect to the 
worthy Doctor a monument which we shall be pleased 
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to behold, and which will benefit future genera- 
tions. 

In connection with Threshfield Grammar School 
there is many a ghost story ; the name of the ghost 
that is said to dwell in it is Old Pam, and there is not 
a more popular ghost anywhere than he. He is said 
to frequent one room of the school more than any 
other portion of it, and for that reason it is called 
Old Pam's chamber; into it few of the scholars will 
dare to enter. Besides being a popular ghost, Old Pam 
is a merry one ; he has always been fond of fun, and, 
according to some people, has played many a trick 
on persons who have passed the school in the night- 
time. ''It is related," says one (who is a native of this 
district, and was a schoolboy here), ''with the utmost 
seriousness by eye-witnesses, that on accidentally 
passing the school at uncanny hours they have heard 
with fear and trembling the joyous shouts and hearty 
laughter of Old Pam*s guests as they danced to his 
spirit-stirring fiddle, and have seen the school lighted 
up most brilliantly, the glare flashing from the win- 
dows illuminating the surrounding objects." The 
schoolmasters, it is said, have also been annoyed with 
the ghost's jocularity ; sometimes in the day strange 
noises have been heard, as if Old Pam were pacing the 
upper rooms of the school ; and if a little door, that 
is in the side of the ceiling, were to partly open, the 
whole school would be filled with terror, expecting 
every moment to see the ghost make his appearance. 
There is an improbable tale which says that a par- 
son once left his sermon behind him in the school, 
and on coming to fetch it at a late hour on the Satur- 
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day night Old Pam caught him, dragged him round 
the place, soundly cuffed his ears, and then sent him 
home 

«* All tattered and torn." 

It is said that this was done out of revenge, for when 
Pam wa« in the flesh it is supposed that while in a 
state of intoxication he was foully murdered by the 
parson, and his body then buried by him. under the 
hawthorn at the east end of the school. The following 
are a few verses which I once wrote when reflecting on 
the days I have spent in this ghost-haunted place : — 

The old grey school in the flow*ry vale, 

I remember its aspect well ; 
Many a queer and laughable tale, 

I could of its memories tell. 

Full half a mile from my home it stood, 
With its back to the northern blast ; 

Before its front was a small fir wood, 
And at its east a road led past. 

Its western gable a chimney had. 
Where noisy starlings built their nest ; 

To hear them alwajrs miade me glad ; 
I never would the birds molest. 

It had two rooms up, and one room down, 
One of which was a place of dread 

To all the lads of village or town 
Who were in the neighbourhood bred. 

'Twas said in that room a ghost did dwell, 
Which the name of Old Pam did bear ; 

And few in the school I know full well 
Ever were bold to enter there. 

Whenever we heard a mystic sound 

From that terrible room proceed. 
Our voices were hush'd the school around, 

Each youth was like a trembling reed. 

And should we but hear the storm-wind howl 
Through the chinks of the old school door, 
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We thought, for sure, it was Old Pam's growl, 
Though it had oft deceiv*d before. 

And Old Pam was f ear'd by us far more 
Than the master's frown or word ; 

For he was there the greatest power — 
The unruliest schoolboy's lord. 

But still a more gleesome ghost than he 

By man or boy was never seen ; 
The funniest tricks that well could be, 

Ascribed to him have often been. 

Sometimes, it was said, that through the night. 

His ghostly revelry would last. 
And that in the school there burnt a light. 

Which could be seen by all who passed. 

Tradition says, how a parson went 

(Whose memory did often fail) 
Late on a Saturday night in Lent, 

To that school in the flow*ry vale. 

He had left behind the sermon there. 
Which was meant for the coming morn ; 

And to preach without it would not dare. 
Lest he should of his strength be shorn. 

With noiseless steps he approached the place, 
For fear the dreaded ghost should hear ; 

And the perspiration bath'd his face ; 
The night was lonely all, and drear. 

When he unlocked the ponderous door. 
And crept to where his sermon lay. 

Behold ! Pam the ghost did rush b^ore, 
To stop the parson on his way ! 

'Twas a wish*d-for time, and Old Pam gave 
As loud a laugh as ghost could give. 

And his victim shriek'd out "Save, Oh save, 
Forgive, and let a sinner live." 

"Forgive thee ! no 1 I will let thee know, 
That revenge to a ghost gives joy, 
And this to thee I at once will show, 
By making thee my hapless toy." 

Then catching the parson by his hair. 
Old Pam did drag him round the place, 
a 
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Telling him never again to dare 
. To show within the school his face. 

And he stnick his ears, and pull'd his nose — 

So <^yth the oft-told stoiy say— 
And iot fun to shreds did tear his dothes, 

And nearly scar'd his witn away. 

This was the revenge which Old Pam had. 

On him who did his body slay ; 
Too strange for truth, but many a lad 

As such will tell it o'er to-day. 

Have you read Jfy Schools and SchoolmasterSf by 
Hugh Miller 1 If not, I would advise you to do so aa 
soon as possible ; never did I read a piece of auto- 
biography that made my heart thrill with more joy 
than it, yet my greatest pleasure was derived from 
the details of little incidents, and boyish freaks and 
adventiures which it contains. I would prefer that 
book before the disquisitions of the most learned 
stoical philosopher in the world. The heart of man 
should be ever young ; though our faces may wrinkle, 
and our hair turn grey, our youth in more senses 
than one should still be renewed. If the years we 
have already lived are worth aiiything at all, they are 
worth living over again in thought, and to speak of 
them should ever give us joy. While we are under the 
roof of Threshfield Grammar School I seem to be a child 
again ; I go through almost every experience, which I 
had as a scholar, afresh ; in imagination I again take 
ray place at the desk to write in my copybook, work 
some puzzling "sum," or commit to memory portions 
of grammar, history, geography, &o. I see again the 
nod of approval from the schoolmaster, or his look of 
displeasure. I take my place in the class, and am 
now exultant on account of reaching the top, and 
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then humiliated to find myself at the bottom. The 
rules of the school have been broken, and I am made 
a gazing-stock for my schoolmates by having to stand 
in the middle of the school on one leg, on a piece of 
iron projecting from a pillar of the same metal, and 
hold in my right hand with my arm in a stretched out 
position, the dreaded ^4og" of oak, with a task upon 
it, whose every word I must be able to say by rote 
before I shall be set at liberty. Many have cause to 
remember that '4og" and pillar. It is the time of 
play, and, with the rest of the boys, I make the best 
of it (ten or fifteen minutes are allowed at about 
eleven a.m. and three p.m. every day) ; various evolu- 
tions are gone through in a short time ; we either all 
unite in some popular game, or divide ourselves into 
small companies; some scamper round the school-yard, 
others have a "lake at taws;" here a number are 
playing at "hoyscotch," there a squad are jumping ; 
several have runoff to "Captain" beck, and the welkin 
rings with the shouts, laughter, and clatter of every 
group. It is the hour to dine, and this is our favourite 
time ; most of us have brought our dinners to school, 
and our potatoes have been roasted among the ashes 
under the stove; our initials, which are cut in each, 
enable us to distinguish our own; the master of the 
school has gone home, and we are left to ourselves, and 
never are dinners more quickly despatched or better en- 
joyed than ours ; it is wet to-day, therefore we remain 
in the school, but are at no loss to amuse ourselves ; 
another time the weather is fine, and instead of eating 
our dinners in the school we go into the open air, and 
perch ourselves in all kinds of cmious places, some on 
o 2 
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the school-yard walls, others on the knolls of the ad- 
joining fields, but as many as can ensconce themselves 
in the old hawthorn at the east end of the school. As 
soon as dinner is over our sports commence, and con- 
sist either of the games I have mentioned or in fight- 
ing the battle of Alma on Gudgeon Hill, racing in the 
pasture called the Tofts, or seeking bird's nests in 
the neighbouring plantations. Now it is near the 
time when we are to have our summer holidays ; the 
"vacation" lasts three weeks, but we desire six, and 
knowing that we shall not have them by quietly ask- 
ing for, we foolishly determine to have them conceded 
by force ; for this purpose, led on by a school hero, we 
make fast the school door while the master is at his 
dinner, and when he returns we refuse him admit- 
tance. He threatens us with severe punishment, and 
demands in a most authoritative tone of voice that the 
door be opened, and with the aid of some scholars who 
have also been home to dinner, seeks to burst it open ; 
most of us are fixed in the stairs trembling for the 
consequences of our daring act, but still imshaken in 
our aim, when, to our consternation, some of om party 
betray us by slipping the bolt, and in rushes the 
master full of righteous anger, and we hastily flee into 
the chambers of the school, even into Old Pam's 
room ; but the master soon appears with his terrible 
switch in hand, and drives us belter skelter fi'om our 
places of refuge, and the whole of the afternoon is 
spent in meting out to each the punishment deserved, 
extorting from us a ready promise never to do the like 
again. It is the season of fruit, and the trees of the 
school garden are loaded with berries, but they begin 
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to disappear, some of the scholars not being able to 
keep their hands from "picking and stealing;" we catch 
them in the act, and, disapproving of their conduct, 
report them to the master, who makes an example of 
them in the presence of us all ; each oflfender is sup- 
plied with a needle and some thread, and is set to sew 
the fruit which is found in his possession on to the 
trees again, his fingers being lashed with the master's 
switch, while attempting to obey. 

Such are some of the things that imagination carries 
me back to, and those of them that might be painful 
to me when experienced, often minister now to my 
amusement The experiences of the scholars in Thresh- 
field Grammar School are about the same now as they 
have been for many a year; "exing out" times are 
still famous, and the dinner hour is, as ever, the most 
precious hour of the day. Old Pam still sways his 
sceptre, "Captain" beck is not less popular than it was 
seventeen years ago, and the old hawthorn is still a 
resort of the scholars, while the Tofts, Gudgeon Hill, 
and the adjoining plantations are trodden with the 
feet of schoolboy trespassers aa of old. But I must 
now draw my breath while I take a few more looks at 
the school, and then after having shaken hands with 
the schoolmaster, wished him success and " good bye," 
we will go along Monkholme-Lane to Threshfield. 

"Variety 'a the very spice of life. 
That gives it all its flavour.'' 

Threshfield in Domesday Book is spelt "Freschefelty* 
the land in this township formerly belon^d to the 
unfortunate Richard Norton, Esq., of Rylstone Hall, 
who, for joining the Earls of Northumberland and 
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Westmoreland in the rebellion of 1569, generally called 
"The Rising of the North," the purpose of which was 
to re-establish the Roman Catholic religion, was at- 
tainted for high treason ; and who along with his 

** — _ Eight good sonnes, 

They doomed to dye, alas for ruth ! " 

His estates were confiscated. The manor of Thresh- 
field, the area of which is 872a. 2r. 30p., was thus 
valued in 1603, viz., old rent £33 7s. 6d., clear value 
£112 128. Od. ; fee simple at fifteen years' purchase 
X2188 188. 5d. It was granted by the Crown to the 
Cliffords, through whom it is now vested in the Duke 
of Devonshire ; but, along with others which had been 
given them, it was afterwards alienated, partly in fee 
simple and partly for a term of years, by the last two 
Earls of Cumberland. The Nortons had here a park 
of 80 acres where they kept their fallow-deer, of which, 
at the time of the survey in 1603, there were 120. 
Sir Stephen Tempest, of Broughton, was Park Ranger 
during the time the manor was in the hands of the 
Crown. The park is supposed to have been filled' with 
valuable wood, for when it was sold off it was estimated 
to be worth X400, and that was at a time when such a 
sum meant a great deal more than at present. 

Threshfield contains several very ancient buildings, 
of which Threshfield Old Hall is one of the oldest; it is 
situated on tlie east side of the village green, and was 
once the residence of Francis Hammond, Esq. ; it is 
much disfigiu-ed by many of the windows having been 
walled up to save the window-tax formerly paid there- 
on. The principal grantees in Threshfield were the 
Hammonds and the Hewitts, the latter being the 
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family to which the Rev. Matthew Hewitt, Rector of 
one mediety of Linton, belonged. Mathew Wilson, 
Esq., of Eshton Hall, is now the greatest landowner in 
the township. 

But let us away, for I am wishful to show you the 
Druid's Altar ; it is a long way off, but the walk is 
up the brow of the hill, and the scenery and exercise 
will do us goo4 ; it is surely worth a walk of three 
miles to look at so venerable a relic. 

This is Skirethoms, and we have to trudge to the 
extremity of the township, and to go within two miles 
and a half of the romantic Gordale Scar. Hallo ! have 
a care, and look about you, for these limestone rocks 
are somewhat slippery. Stop ! let us breathe a little, 
and rest ourselves; how different the conical limestone 
hills opposite look from the rugged brow of Bumsall 
Fell beyond ! Thorpe-Kale, Elbolton, Stebden, Garden, 
and Swinden are all seen by us, formed, as they are, 
like volcanic peaks, but covered with thymy-scented 
herbage. Many happy days have I spent ranging 
about them; they are all rich in fossil remains of 
creatures which, when the limestone was deposited 
at the bottom of the sea, vast ages ago, were doubt- 
less alive. It fills one with wonder to think that, after 
so long a time, the minute markings of the shells are 
as though they had been alive but yesterday. There 
you may find GonicUites, OrthoceraSy Bellerophons, Nau- 
tilusy Euompkalus, Spiriferay Terehraiula, and other 
shells, without number, in the greatest perfection. 
Swinden, by the side of the Skipton-Road, is about as 
prolific a place as you can find.* But now we will 

* The coal-pits on Threshfield Moor are also rich in vegetable 
fossils. 
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walk slowly on; the cooling breeze has checked the flow 
of perspiration, and we can talk as we go along. Ah ! 
here we are; jiist beyond the gate where the road winds 
through the middle of "Lantern Holes Pasture," and 
about one hundred yards from the lane, we shall find 
the mound where, in the days of the ancient Briton, 
the priestly Druids offered up their bloody sacrifices. 
The mound is a circle about eighteen yards in diameter, 
and now it is not more than three feet high ; the 
Goths," who built the adjoining wall at the time when 
the land about here was enclosed, broke up the once 
sacred stones to build it with, although just across the 
allotment other stones could have been found in abund- 
ance; the hoUow places where they stood can, however, 
be easily counted, and the four stones which remain 
in the middle of the mound, now prostrate on the 
ground, are doubtless the identical ones on which, 
more than 1,800 years ago, the Druids solemnized 
their mystic rites. There appears to have been two 
circles, one at the foot of the mound and the other at 
the top thereof ; the former about twenty yards and 
the latter eight yards in diameter. In looking on this 
place, where the Druids went through their ceremonies, 
what thoughts pass through the mind as to the heathen 
darkness which in their days shrouded our native land. 
We begin to fancy we see them offering the human 
sacrifice, and our souls start back with horror at the 
sight ; or we see them wandering through their sacred 
groves of oak, with the golden pruning hook with 
which to cut the valued mistletoe ; or we fancy we 
see the sky illumined with the Beltan fires which 
burnt on Midsummer's Eve for the purpose of securing 
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a blessinpr on the ripening fruits of the land. Thank 
God, it is only fancy ; we have the far greater blessing 
of the living &.ith in Him who is the Resurrection and 
the Life of all who believe in Him, 

Let us now away back to Threshfield, where we will 
call at the Wilson's Arms for refreshment, and then 
proceed down Tarn-Lane to Linton. 
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CHAPTKR XI. 



" Now I seem'd above 

The torrent chasm, beside that sunless rock 

That used to haunt my childhood, where within 

A sound was heard, as of fabled sprite 

To durance doom*d : now from an aged tree, 

Leaning o'er a lone fountain I had seen 

A watery grotto, 'neath its crystal deeps 

Enfolding hoary palaces and caves ; 

Fantastic realms, where the dwarf lichen seem'd 

Like pine-trees waving 'neath the glassy floor ; 

Sweet fountain cradle, where the great world sleeps, 

In miniature, with all its rocks and caves. 

Its Alpine caves and rocks in crystal blue. 

Serenely beautiful ! meet fairy haunt 

Of water spirit, such as poets feign." 

The Author of The Cathedral, 



Domesday Book the name of the village of 
Linton is inaccurately spelt "Lipton;" Dr. 
Whitaker supposes that its derivation is from 
" Line or Flax,** which was formerly largely cultivated 
in the township, but it may be said with greater reason 
to be from the "Llyn" or lake at the foot of which 
the village stood in the days of yore. " Llyn" is the 
Celtic word for lake or pool, hence in Wales we have 
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lakes named " Llyn Ogwen," " Llyn Gwynant," Llyn 
Conway," and " Llyn Cwellyn." 

The lake from which Linton probably received its 
name extended from the south-west side of the village, 
to below the hamlet of Threapland ; its length would 
therefore be about a mile, while it covered nearly 
200 acres of land, but through the lapse of time it 
became grown up with flags and rushes, and the water 
was drawn off by drainage. A bed of peat earth 
remains to this day where the lake used to be, which 
is variously called the " Mires," the " Ings," and the 
" Holmes." 

There was once in the township of Linton another 
lake, or more properly a tarn, at the bottom of Mill- 
stone Gill, from which the lane we came along from 
Threshfield is called Tarn Lane. 

If Linton is not from " Llyn," it may be from 
" Linn," or " Lyn," (which means a cataract), and 
therefore may have its origin in the Falls of the Wharf© 
at Linton Mill. " Linn" is connected with the names 
of several places both in England and Scotland ; we 
have the " Koughtin-Linn," a cascade of 48 feet fall, 
near Wooler, in Northumberland; the "Cauldron* 
Linn" on the Devon in Scotland, and the " Linn of 
Dee," on the River Dee ; also, in an old song there are 
such lines as the following : — 

**Bryan-o-liim, had no brseches to wear, 
But they bought him some cloth and made him a pair, 
* Hurrah! says Bryan-o-linn,' " 

Linton is of the Percy Fee. "The Manor was in 
two moieties, from the earliest period of which after 
Domesday we have any account." The first belonged 
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to the Draycotes, " then to the Grays of Rotherfield, 
then to the Eark of Westmoreland, together with one 
mediety of the church the other moiety was held 
successively by the Alemans, Le Grasses, Tempests, 
and Mallories; also the advowson of the other me- 
diety of the church. 

The Grays held their moiety of the Manor "till the 
extinction of the family in an heir general when it was 
transferred to the Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland, 
who held it till the attainder of the last Earl in 1569, 
when it was forfeited to the Crown." 

The Aleman's moiety may be traced distinctly from 
about the year 1180. It was first held by Richard 
de Aleman, Lord of Studley, then by Walter de 
Aleman, and after him by Sir John de Aleman, Knt., 
who presented to the church in 1229. Then it was 
possessed by "John le Gras, or Crassus," through 
Isabel de Aleman, daughter and heiress of Sh* John 
de Aleman, Knt. ; after him it was in the hands of 
Sir John le Gras, Knt., but the Le Grasses only held 
it for a short time, for it soon passed into the pos- 
session of the Tempests, Sir Richard Tempest, second 
son of John Tempest, of BraceweU, obtaining it 
through Isabel le Graa, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John le Gras, Knt. Then it was held by Sir William 
Tempest, Knt., Lord of Studley, Sir William MaUory, 
Knt., Sir John Mallory, Knt., a second Sir William 
Mallory, Knt., and also a third Sir William MaUory, 
Knt., whose grandfather Sir John Mallory, Knt., pre- 
sented to the church in the year 1540. 

In 1570 the right to present to the church was 
exercised by the " assigns" of Richard Norton, Esq., of 
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Rylstone ; only three years before the forfeiture of the 
Norton Manors to the Crown, the Mallories had ex- 
changed their right to present to the church, together 
with their portion of the Manor of Linton, with the 
Nortons. Both moieties of the Manor were vested in 
the Crown because of the part which the Earl of 
Westmoreland and Richard Norton took with the 
Earl of Northumberland, in the rebellion of the north 
in 1569, which I referred to when speaking of Thresh- 
field. But they were granted out again to Francis, 
Earl of Cumberland, in consequence of which His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire is now Lord of the 
whole Manor; all the tenements were however sold 
oflf by Francis Earl of Cumberland, Henry Clifford his 
son, and the Earl and Countess of Cork ; " suit of 
court and mill, free warren and chace with all the 
royalties and mines of copper, lead, coal, (fee," being 
" specially reserved to the Lord of the Manor."* 

The area of the township of Linton is 1,203 acres, 
3 roods and 39 perches ; in 1592 it had in it only 19 
tenements, and was estimated at 40 " Oxgangs." 

In speaking of Linton in the olden time. Dr. Whit- 
aker says, " Almost every woman could spin flax from 
the distaff, or rock as it was called, and card and spin 
wool from the fleece. The women were principally 
dressed in their own home-spun ; they wore no ribbons^ 
and the men no shoe-buckles. There were no poor's 
rateSf and wo public housesA In 1740 every house- 
keeper in the township, excepting one, kept a cow. 

♦ See Dr. Whitaker's Hiaory of Craven, 
f The italics are my own. 
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The estates were small and the number of little free- 
holders considerable in proportion ; almost all of these 
farmed their own property and lived upon the pro- 
duce." He also says that " every landowner in Linton, 
had a small flock of sheep, and fatted one or two hogs 
every winter. They all grew oats, which foimed the 
principal article of their subsistence," and well would 
it be if there were more of their mode of living now-a- 
days. What with pastries, and the many luxuries which 
find their way to the tables of people in this genera- 
tion, we need not be surprised at so many weak frames 
and delicate constitutions, which are to be found in all 
our towns and villages. Dr. Whitaker says further, that 
in Linton " almost everything was in common," and 
that " cheeses were almost universally made at home ; 
but as few kept a suflGicient number of cows for this 
purpose, village partnerships were formed, and the 
milk of several farms thrown together in succession. 
Few hired servants, male, or female, were kept, but 
where this was done little distinction was kept up 
between the family and the servant ; they invariably 
ate and worked together, the only effectual method 
to ensure diligence and prevent waste in dependents. 
The wages of labourers were very low, not exceeding 
twopence half-penny a day with board. Another ad- 
vantage attending such a state of society was, that 
few would be illiterate where the facilities of learning 
were so great. The price of a day school was two 
shillings per quarter, and an excellent writing maater 
attended for some weeks at the free school * for six- 
pence a week per scholar. Young people of both sexes 
* The Threahfield Grammar SchooL 
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availed themselves of his instructions, and it was con- 
sidered a sort of carnival." 

It has often been a matter of astonishment that the 
inhabitants of Linton have never built a proper bridge 
over the " beck" which runs through the viUage, for 
during the time of floods the ford is impassable ; the 
two present bridges are only suitable now for travellera 
on foot. One of them is most picturesque, but as you 
see, it is of the rudest construction, and the stone 
flags in the middle have been worn hollow with the 
constant traffic of more than a century. The other, 
which is called " Redmayne's Bridge,** from being built 
at the expense of a Mrs. Redmayne, was intended for 
the more convenient passage of fimeral processions, 
and would be wide enough for the pack-horse traffic of 
her day. 

It is said that a larger and more useful bridge would 
have been built at the time the latter bridge was 
erected if the villagers would have helped, but they, 
it appears, were not willing, and in this there is an ex- 
ception to the harmony which Dr. Whitaker describes 
as being among them a few years later ; many of the 
present day wish their ancestors had been wiser. 

Again in later times a new bridge suitable for the 
traffic of these days would have been erected, but for 
an objection which a few of the inhabitants had to the 
Grassingtonians having the use of it, and not conti-ibut- 
ing towards its cost ; the right and ancient way from 
Grassington to Skipton, being not through Linton but 
Tbreshfield. The former, however, is the route which 
is now generally taken, and it would be much more to 
the benefit of Linton if all jealousies were biu*ied, and a 
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strong and handsome bridge built, in place of the 
present inconvenient structures. 

The grandest ornament to the village of Linton is 
the Hospital, which Mr. John Varley, architect, of 
Skipton, but late of Biunsall, in a letter which ap- 
peared in the Craven Weekly Pioneer^ in April, 1865, 
says, is " a building of classic architecture, more like 
a Town-hall than the residence of humble recipients 
of charity." It was founded by Richard Fountain, 
Esq., of Enfield, Middlesex, who was a native of this 
place, and had acquired a large fortune in London. In 
his will, dated July 15, 1721, he ordered an estate 
to be purchased " out of which £26 per annum 
should be equally divided among six poor men or 
women of this parish, to be appointed by his executors, 
and their representatives for ever." Since then, the 
property which was bought has increased in value, so 
that the feoffees have been enabled to offer support to 
eight poor widows instead of six as mentioned by the 
founder. The Hospital is said to have cost £1,500. 

Richard Fountain, Esq., also left to the minister or 
ministers of the parish, the simi of £20, ".provided 
they constantly reside in the parish, and read prayers 
twice every week to the poor persons in the Hospital.*' 

Linton as a village is most respectable in its appear- 
ance j having in it some very good houses. Linton 
House, one of the seats of W. A. Nowell, Esq., is a 
mansion, which is situated rather out of the way, but 
for that reason all the better suited to the taste of 
those who love the peace of retirement. It was the 
residence of the Rev. — Atkinson, a former rector, 
whose family, by " letters patent," took the name of 
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Nowell from the late — No well, Esq., of Netherside, 
and Underleigh HaU, Lancashire. The Rectory Houses 
of both medieties are contiguous, and are on the east 
side of the village. The glebe of the two Rectories 
consisted one of fifteen acres, and the other of eleven. 
Dr. Whitaker says that this was "evidently the twen- 
tieth part, or only half the general endowment of the 
Craven Churches." 

After the death of the late Bev. Alexander NoweU, 
M.A., one of the rectors, the two medieties of Linton 
were consolidated and made into one rectory by an 
order of Council The Rev. John Walker, M.A., there- 
fore holds both ; the nominal value of the living is 
£330. The Lord Chancellor is the patron. The re- 
spected rector resides at Pontefract, but his curates 
the Rev. H. Whitehead, M.A., and the Rev. T. Collins, 
M.A., efficiently do the work of the parish between 
them. 

Among the eccentric persons who have ministered 
in holy things, is the Rev. Benjamin Smith, B.D„ who 
was rector of one mediety of Linton. I cannot do 
better than cite the account which is given of him 
by the Rev. W. Sheepshanks, M.A.,* Prebendary of 
Carlisle ; it is in Dr. Whitaker's History of Craven. 
He says of Mr. Smith that he "was nephew by half 
blood to Sir Isaac Newton. Robert Newton, of Col- 
sterworth, father of that great man, died soon after 
the birth of his son ; Mrs. Newton then married the 
Rev. Benjamin Smith, rector of North Witham ; and 
one of her sons by her second husband, was father to 

* The family of Sheepshanks formerly resided at Linton, and 
one of them became Astronomer Royal ! 
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the subject of this narrative. He was bom at or near 
Stamford, about the year 1700. When about eighteen 
years old his uncle sent for him, and at his home he 
chiefly resided till the death of Sir Isaac, in the year 
1726. In many conversations with him on the subject 
I could not learn much more than was known already 
with respect to Sir Isaac's habits, company, &c. ; but 
he generally confirmed what had been told by others. 
He said that his uncle, when advanced in years, was 
rather corpulent, but not so much so as to diminish 
his activity ; that he was in general silent and re- 
served ; but when he gave his opinion on subjects of 
literature, it was peremptory and decisive. He con- 
firmed the accoimt that the Princess of Wales, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, when Sir Isaac from his age and 
infirmities could not wait upon her, frequently visited 
him; that Dr. Samuel Clarke, whom he called his 
chaplain, dined at his table very often ; and that of all 
Sir Isaac's intimate friends he should say he (Sir Isaac) 
had the gi'eatest regard for Dr. Clarke. Mr. Smith 
himself always mentioned Dr. Clarke's mild accommo- 
dating manners and lively conversation, and particu- 
larly his condescending attentions to himself, with 
much respect and gratitude. He said that Dr. Bentley 
was, when in town, frequently at Sir Isaac's table ; and 
that his behaviour was singularly haughty and inatten- 
tive to every one but Sir Isaac himself ; that he had 
heard his uncle mention Roger Cotes* with much 
regret, and Dr. Halley with disapprobation, on account 

* Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy, with whom Sir Isaac 
Newton had a long correspondence and friendship. See Newton's 
Correspondence wUh Cote% by J. Edleston, M. A. 
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of his infidelity and licentious conduct. A little before 
Sir laaac's death Mr. Smith was admitted Fellow Com- 
moner at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, and went to 
reside there for a short time. Sir Isaac left him about 
£600 per annum; consisting, so far as I understood 
him, of estates in Nottingham and Kutlandshire. Soon 
after Sir Isaac's death he left England, and resided in 
Paris for about two years ; there he became acquainted 
with Mr. Philip Yorke, afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, 
and Lord Chancellor. He then went to Eome where 
he stayed about three years more. About the year 
1732 he returned to England, having greatly dimin- 
ished his fortune and sold whatever interest remained 
in his estate to Sir Eobert Clifton, a Nottinghamshire 
baronet for an annuity of £200, for their joint Hves, a 
bargain which might have left him without bread to 
eat. As another resource to increase his scanty income 
he took orders ; and having in his possession the MS. 
ot Newton's commentary on Daniel, he was alvised by 
his friends to publish, and inscribe it to the Lord 
Chancellor, assured that the dedication of any work 
written by an author so illustrious would procure for 
him some good preferment in the church. Soon after 
the publication Lord King, the Chancellor sent for him, 
and addressed him as follows : — " The rectory of the 
mediety of the Rectory of Linton, in Yorkshire, stated 
to me as worth XI 00 per annum is now vacant ; will 
you accept it?" Mr. Smith remained silent some 
minutes. The Chancellor repeated exactly the same 
words in a stronger tone of voice. He now saw this 
was the only thing he should ever have offered, and 
that, from the look and tone of his patron, he had 
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nothing farther to expect. He therefore accepted 
the living; but always mentioned the interview and 
the offer as a cruel mockery, having fixed his own ex- 
pectations upon £500 at least, and that in a situation 
more fitted to what he thought of his own taste 
and manners. In 1742, compelled by necessity, he 
came to reside at Linton, and after boarding in his own 
house three or four years, he took it into his own pos- 
session, and fitting up a chamber for a study with a 
bedroom adjoining, and a closet contiguous to it, for a 
man servant, continued to live in it, with little varia- 
tion, for the remainder of his life. He always kept an 
attendant who could read to him Greek and Latin. 
When he could not sleep he rung his bell ; his reader 
then arose^ procured a light, and read to him two or 
three hours till he found himself disposed to sleep. 
This was his custom five or six nights a week for many 
years. Circumstances now fell out, which drove him 
to a long course of law to recover his annuity; and, 
during seven years of poverty and distress, he fire- 
quently applied to the Lord Chancellor, then Lord 
Hardwicke, for additional preferment; but always met 
with a refusal. These repulses he never mentioned 
but with great asperity and indignation. It seems 
probable that Lord Hardwicke disapproved of his con- 
duct and character in early life. In no part of his 
life, so fax as I know, had his conduct been so regular 
as that a patron, who was acquainted with it, could 
find satisfaction in promoting him. His temper was 
unamiable ; he always considered his situation at Lin- 
ton as a species of banishment. He despised hia 
parishioners, and took no pains to conceal his oon- 
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tempt for them. Their habits, their general poverty 
and, above all, their dialect, were the perpetual objects 
of his derision. He called them "baptized brutes 
and they in return, regarded him with dislike, and 
treated him with disrespect." 

This peculiar individual died in January, 1776. In 
addition to the particulars furnished by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, I must tell you that the Rev. Benjamin Smith,. 
B.A., was not only "a bachelor, a scholar, and a recluse, 
but also " one of the best dancers in England ; he 
commenced the art at an early age, continued its 
practice through life, and occasionally travelled to 
France to retouch and report the last fashionable 
step ; he daily exercised in the snug little rectory to a 
rustic fiddler, but with this peculiarity, in the front of 
a looking glass with his musician's back turned towards 
him. One day, the fiddler's curiosity being excited, to 
the daring prestimption of looking over his shoulder 
at his master's steps, the reflecting mirror gave notice,, 
and the countryman, without time to make a dancing 
bow, had to leave the room at "the quick movement."* 
To my mind such a character, instead of provoking 
our mirth, ought to make us feel sorry that he should 
ever have been connected with so holy and solemn a 
calling as that of the christian ministry. 

" I venerate the man, whose heart is warm 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 

Coincident, exhibit ludd proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such I render more than mere respect. 

Whose actions say, that they respect themselves.'* 



* From Out VaXUy, a lecture by the Rev. J. Hart, B.A«,. 
of Otley. 
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But he who is — 

— " Loose in morals, and in manners vam," 
ought certainly to seek some other work than that of 
sn overseer of God's Church ; he cannot with any rea- 
son expect to gain the respect and love of his parish- 
oners. 

Linton has, however, been blest since Mr. Smith's 
day with rectors in every way worthy of their ofl&ce. 

When the late cattle plague was working such 
havoc in our land this district was mercifully pre- 
served, and a fiedr was established at Linton for the 
accommodation of the farmers in the neighbourhood. 
This was the origin of those great autumn fau^ which 
are held here on the first Tuesday in October and the 
^rd of November for the sale of store bullocks and 
cows, "lying-oflf'' and present calvers, fat cattle, horses; 
Scotland, Northumberland, and Craven half-bred sheep 
and lambs ; and Leicester and Lincoln rams. 

But we will now leave the village, and make for the 
church which is about three-quarters of a mile off at 
the eastern extremity of the township. We take the 
road which leads to Linton Mill, in order to see the 
Falls of the AVharfe on our way. 

Linton Mill is five stories high, and has a pretty 
bell-turret on the top; the mill is worked by water 
power, and was originally built for the manufacture of 
worsted, but has been changed by the present owners 
to a cotton mill. About seventeen years ago it was a 
^eat boon to the neighbourhood, a large number of 
" hands" being employed and good wages given, but 
now, not employing so many hands, it would be almost 
as well without it. On the north-west of it there is a 
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Com Mill, which is one of the few " soke" mills left; 
they were built when the ancient quorns or hand-mills 
were going out of use, and when this was erected the 
inhabitants of Grassington, Linton, Threshfield and 
Skirethoms, bound themselves to have their com 
ground nowhere else by way of compensation for the 
cost of building it. The adjoining house is a good 
and respectable residence, recently built for the owner, 
Mr. William Paley. 

The hamlet which was built for the use of the mill- 
hands employed at the Worsted Mill, is commonly 
called " Botany." 

Now for the Falls of the Wharfe ; for already their 
soimd has reached us, and we are wishful to ^ee them. 
We shall have excellent views of them from the 
wooden bridge which spans the river; but while we 
stand on it, females of the neighbouring mill, fonder of 
sight-seeing than work, will vulgarly watch our move- 
ments, which, however unpleasant, we must try to bear. 
To-day the river is low, but we shall nevertheless see 
enough to delight us. The wooden bridge was recently 
built in place of an old one which stood until it was 
dangerous to pass over, and was generally called the 
« Tm Bridge." Though the bridge is from 12 to 15 
feet above the level of the stream, yet, during the 
time of a flood, the water has been known to be only 
within half a yard of touching it, and fears have been 
entertained of its security. That small hut at the 
west end was built to receive the toll which the pro- 
prietors of the present bridge wished to enforce, to pay 
for the cost of its erection. The iron pillars which sup- 
port the bridge have become crooked by the force of 
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floods. This bridge, though a private one, is open to 
the public gratuitously, except on " Good Friday,'* 
when it is closed so that owners may retain their right 
to it ; it is a great boon, for which many thanks are due. 

Whether we look up the river or down, our eyes are 
attracted by many beauties. The two dams which 
have been made in the river to supply Linton Mill 
with water during the dry seasons, instead of detracting 
from the grandeur of the scene, only serve to render it 
more effective, and especially so, when they are full ; 
then the water dashes down their well-built weirs with 
resistless force. From the High Dam to the bed of 
the river opposite the Holme House, a distance of less 
than a quarter of a mile, the Wharfe must fall at the 
least 50 feet. Who, but those who are oblivious to 
everything charming in nature, would not stop on 
crossing the bridge to look at the Falls 1 See! how 
the stones are covered with emerald or golden moss 
and decked with diamonds — ^and on the east side of 
the river there are knarled roots of trees fantasti- 
cally tangled together ; yonder is a kingfisher with its 
richly coloured plmnage, perched on a jutting crag, 
patiently watching for food; here in the Low Dam, the 
merry trout are rising out of the river after the desired 
May-flies ; down there we behold deep, dark holes 
which make us tremble to look at ; we also see globes 
of crystal sailing in all directions; curious nooks where 
the water whirls roimd and round in endless eddy, and 
numerous precipices, down which it rushes with fiirious 
speed, shattering the sunshine in its fall. If we pass 
over the bridge, and go a little way up the Mill Lane, 
we shall obtain a splendid view of the Wharfe, Gudgeon- 
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hill, the pasture land which rises to the south of Lin- 
ton Mill, with Thorpe Fell and Elbolton in the back- 
ground. If the artist wishes to sketch the Falls, the 
^ best place for him to fix his canvass is on the north 

bank of the Wharfe, nearly opposite the Holme House. 
From thence he can conamand a most extensive view 
of them, and bring out their distinctive features ; he 
would be repaid for his trouble by a picture- the subject 
of which would not fail to gain the admiration of all 
observers. The most favourable time to see the Falls 
is, of course, when the river is flooded ; then the scene 
is awfully grand, far too grand for my feeble words to 
describe. We will now re-cross the bridge, and in 
doing so I must not forget to tell you that on the low 
side of it, at the north-west end of those houses on the 
river's bank, a little girl named Polly Nixon was play- 
ing, and imfortunately fell into the stream, which had 
just been swollen by the storms of l-aiii, and was car- 
ried away with it ; her father, who was fishing further 
down the valley, saw her as she was being borne past 
him by the foaming water, and rushed in to rescue her 
at the peril of his life ; he succeeded in seizing her, but 
alas ! her spirit had fled, and oh I the sorrow he must 
have felt in having to carry her home a corpse, and 
what a sad and sudden trial for her mother ! But 
there is consolation for the bereaved pai'ents in the 
words of Jesus. " Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my father 
which is in heaven." — Matt, xviii, 10. "Sufler little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto me ; fm* 
of such is the hingdoni of heaven^'* — Matt, xix, 14. 

H 
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After we leave the Falls of the Wharfe at Linton 
Mill, and have passed the Holme House, the residence 
of Mrs. Crofts, \ddow of the late Kev. Henry Crofts, 
M.A., rector of one mediety of Linton, we are soon at 
the church, which we find is in as lonely a situation 
as could have been found for it. But in those days, 
when people were willing to travel some distance to 
engage in their Sabbath devotions, it would be in the 
proper place. It was evidently built here because it 
would be in the centre of the parish, which, tradition 
says, formerly took in that of Bumsall. "On entering 
the building we may observe every essential outline of 
a fine and properly planned church, the architectural 
features of which become more appreciated the more 
closely they are examined. The church was originally 
built in the Norman style of architecture, probably 
about the year 1150, or, perhaps, a little later ; 
of which there now only remain the semi-circular 
arches and piers on the north side of the nave; the 
whole of which seem to be in as good condition as 
when first erected. There is also a loose block of 
masonry* within the altar rails, on which is a fine 
Norman capital, and which at some time may have 
been removed from fJie principal doorway. At that 
period the church would only consist of a nave, north 
aisle, and a chancel of much less capacity than the 
present one. About the fourteenth century the build- 
ing was considerably enlarged, by the addition of the 
south aisle, and the four beautifully proportioned 
arches on the south side, together with the chancel 
arch and the two pointed arches on the north side 
* Since built into the vestry wall as a oorbeL 
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erected. Afterwards (probably soon after the Reform- 
ation) the clearstory, and the windows in the north 
and south chancel aisles were erected in the debased 
taste, characteristic of the time. The Norman Pier, 
which is now walled up in the north abutment of the 
chancel arch, should be imcovered, and every feature 
of architectural or historical interest carefully pre- 
served, as well as the sepulchral recesses in the north 
and south nave walls, as also the piscina, which latter 
proves the position of one of the chantry chapels."-'" 
The efl&gies and inscriptions connected with these 
recesses have been removed, and notwithstanding a 
most careful search no trace of them has been foimd, 
which is much to be deplored, for, no doubt, they 
would add greatly to the history of the parish. 

There was formerly, what a late resident of Grass- 
ington calls "a beautiful rite," observed, in this and 
other remote portions of Craven, which at this place 
I must notice. At the funeral of a female who died 
young and unmarried, a chaplet of white flowers was 
borne before the corpse by one of the same sex nearest 
in age, size, and resemblance to the deceased, and was 
afterwards hung up in the church. The chaplet was 
made of white paper, and inside of it was a pair of 
white gloves with the name of the departed ; it was 
intended as an emblem of the piu-ity of the deceased, 
and the "crown of glory" which she was supposed to 
have received in heaven. Several of these chaplets or 
crowns hung on the old oak screen in the church ; 
they were taken down within the last twenty years. 

In the early part of the present century the nave 
* The architect's report, previous to the restoration. 
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of the chiirch and its side aisles were re-roofed, at the 
cost of the parish, which was about £700 ; but the 
work being inefficiently done, it was found necessary, 
in 1861, to effect a thorough and complete restoration. 
A public meeting of the parishioners was held, when 
Mr. Thomas Miti^rove, of Grassington (now of Leeds), 
was appointed secretary ; his indefatigable efforts soon 
resulted in obtaining £800, and, ultimately, this was 
increased to £1,100. Mr. John Varley, C. E. and 
ai'chitect, of Bumsall (now of Skipton), was appointed 
architect ; and his plans (except the building of a 
tower at the south-west comer of the church) were 
carried out under his own supervision. The clear- 
story, with suitable windows was rebuilt, new windows 
added, the walls and buttresses repaired, new nave 
and aisle roofs put on, the plastering taken off the 
chancel roof, a new porch built, and the interior filled 
with convenient open seats. The vestry is separated by 
a screen of stone from the Oulton Quarries, which has 
been much admired, as are also the pulpit and reading- 
desk. The font is the original Norman cyliiidrical 
one, of great capacity. 

During the restoration an altar slab was discovered, 
which is now reared up in its original place, beneath 
the east window of what was the south-east chantry 
chapel; it has on it five crosses, about which there 
was a correspondence in the Builder; they are said to 
signify the five wounds of Christ. There are only 
few such slabs remaining in England which have 
escaped destruction. 

At the restoration of the church it was found 
necessary to remove certain Memorial Brasses, which 
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indicated the place of sepulture of several of the 
former worthies of the parish ; of these Mr. Varlej 
wrote an account in the Craven Weekly Pioneer^ which, 
to the historian, is very valuable. He says, "some of 
them were so far dilapidated with the wear and tear 
of past time, having formed part of the pavement, as 
to be well nigh obliterated." Next in chronological 
order to the effigies and inscriptions formerly con- 
nected with the mural recesses is a stone slab, of 
massive dimensions, foimd beneath the pews in the 
south aisle of the chancel with no other inscription 
than the simple initials of the deceased and the date 
of the death, reminding us of the troublesome times of 
the Civil Wars, when the Royalists still held the 
neighbouring castle of Skipton against the attacks 
of Cromwell's forces. The initials and date are — 



R. T. 1644. 



In the centre aisle of the nave, near the chancel arch, 
there is another slab forming part of the pavement, 
made from the millstone grit of the neighbourhood ; 
the inscription is — 

A L 
166 5 

E D 
1748 
E W 1774 
A D 1784 

h3 
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The following is a copy of the Brass which refers to 
the Rev. Matthew Hewitt ; it is placed near the centre 
of the chancel floor : — 



M. S. 

Matthei Hewit Clerid 

VniuB Medietatis hujus Parochise Bectoris 

Qui Novissimo suo Testamento 

Ludu Literariu instittdt Atque ditavit 

Nec non Eleemosyna perpetua Annuati 
u 

Pauperibs distribuendam dedit 
or 

Atquetiam Quatu scholasticis Succedaneis 
In Collegio Dxvi lohannis 
CantabrigisB instituendis Exhibitiones 
In perpetuum Solvendas Donavit 
Ejusdem ipse Collegij Quondam Alumnus 
Kicus Hewitt Neposillius 
Hunc Lapidem 
Amoris Erg6 posuit 
Obijt 4to die Maij 
Ao 'Salutis MDOLXXiiii 

On a stone in the wall, beneath the east window of 
what was once the south-east chantry chapel, is a brass 
plate bearing the following inscription, which has been 
the cause of much controversy from the apparent con- 
tradiction of the dates : — 



HERE LYETH THE BODIE OF 

Mr. THOMAS HAMMOND OF 
THRESHFIELD: HALL WHO DY 
ED THE 24th DAY OF MARCH 

ANo DOMINI 1685. AND 
WAS BVRIED THE 27th OF 
THE SAID MARCH ANNO 
DOMINI 1686. 
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"In explanation of this, it may be mentioned that 
when Pope Gregory XIII., in 1582, ordained that 
the calendar should be adjusted from the old to the 
new style, by calling what would have been reckoned 
the 6th day of October the 15th day of October, he 
was obeyed by the Catholic coimtries of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, but was resisted by the Protestant 
portion of the world, who were too much embittered 
against Catholicism to yield obedience, imtil in the 
year 1700 the Lutherans in Germany adopted it, when 
it became necessary to omit eleven days instead of ten. 
It was not until 1751 that the Act 24 Geo. II. was 
passed, for equalizing the style in Great Britain and 
Ireland with that used by all the continental powers 
of Europe, Russia excepted ; and it was then enacted 
that eleven days should be omitted after the 2nd 
September 1762. The commencement of the year, 
imtil a comparatively recent period, was the subject 
of no general rule ; and it was not until the above year, 
1762, that legal writs and 
documents ceased to consider 
the 26th day of March as the 
commencement of the year, 
consequently the said Thomas 
Hammond would die in 1686, 
but be buried three days later, 
in the year 1686." * 



Here 
lyeth the body 
of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bedmayne of Linton 

who departed this 
life the tenth day of 
November in 1718 
Aged 77 



JBTere Ipeth the body of Mrs. Ann ffeuritt, 
the wife of Mr. George HeurUt, of Linton, 
buried the 11th of September 1678 

T Mann Sculpt 



Mr. Varley, Skipton, in the Craven Pioneer 29th Mar., 1865. 
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These inscriptions were taken from brasses which are 
placed in juxtaposition, as 
shown, in the centre of the 
chancel floor. Of the family 
of Foimtains there is a Brass 
in the middle aisle of the 
nave, near the west end of 
the church, of which the 
opposite is a copy : — 



1 Here I 
Lieth the body 
Of Mr. William Fotmtain 
Of Idnton 
Who departed this life 
The 2nd Day of May 
1733 

In the 55th Year of 
his Age 



In the churchyard, imder the east window of the 
church, are two tombstones, on one of which is cut the 
Fountains' coat of arms, viz. — ^three elephants' heads, 
surmounted by a c\ui;ain of drapery, beneath which is 
the following inscription : — 



Coat of Arms. 



S. M. 

RICHARDl FOUNTAINE Generoei 
Obiit Sep. 3. 1779 
-^t. 78. 



On the one adjoining is the following : — 



In Memory 
of ANTHONY FOUNTAINE 
Son of Bichard Foimtaine 
Senr of Linton who departed 
this Life Janry 4th 1822 Aged 
72 Years. 



Within the altar rails of the church there is a tomb- 
stone which marks the resting-place of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Smith, B.D., already referred to. The inscrip- 
tion is 
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B * S 

Jan? 
J777. 

In the centre of the chancel there is a memorial as 
follows : — 



Hie jacent 
Qa» moitalia faerunt 

EHzabethse 
Keverendi G Fletcher 
apud Grassington 
Uxoris 

Decessit pridie Kal Decembris 
Anno Salutis 
MDCCLXXXIX 
w^tatis Suae 
XL 

^tXt also lies interred 

the Body of the Bev 
Greorge Fletcher above 
mentioned who departed 
this Life August 24th 1791 
Aged 50 Years. 

Some of the Fletcher family are liying at Settle, and 
the name will most likely never die in this neighbour- 
hood. A pasture on the other side of the riyer is to 
this day called the " Fletcher-Brows." On the north 
wall of the chancel of the church is a modem Brass 
or memorial of the Rev. H. Crofts, M.A., who died 
whilst travelling on the continent, at Munich. This 
is a copy of it : — 
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t 

I ^t ^tbi I 

for 20 gtHW |ljejtl0r 
ot t^is Iparifl^, itfivcdti at 
W^^itli t^t 23rlr irng 0f gipril, 1857 

gigjeb 48 gears 
(Eredeb in aKedionate renumbrantt bg ^8 
^rjoi^jers anb blisters. 

It is surrounded on the margin by the text — "®l^m 
rmatwt^ a rjest for t^t pe^pk of (SoW and is sur- 
mounted by a foliated cross. 

At the east end of the church there is a tombstone 
to the memory of Rev. Richard Sheepshanks, a former 
rector. 

On the bell of the church there is the inscription, 
Gloria in altissimis, Deo, 1622." The cost of the 
restoration in 1861-2 was about ^1,100, which waa 
detfayed by the subscriptions of the clergy, gentry, 
and landowners, of the neighbourhood, and others 
bound by ancestral ties to the parish, excepting two 
small grants which were obtained from the "Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society" and the "Incor- 
porated Society,'* in London. I had the pleasure of 
hearing one of the sermons which were preached at 
the re-opening. The Lord Bishop of Ripon, Dr. 
Cartman, and others ofl&ciated at the services. May 
" the glory of the latter house be greater than that 
of the former.** 

Opposite Linton Church is the Gnussington Low 
Mill, supplied with water-power from the underground 
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stream which comes from Mossdale, which I referred 

to when speaking of Braith Gill. Adjoining the mill 

are the remains of a former smelting mill. 

But now we will leaye Linton Church, and go further 

down the valley ; we cross the river by the Stepping- 

Stones, or, as they are locally called, the " Hippings." 

Above and below these there are very deep places in 

the river, where, sixty years ago, it was not imusual to 

catch from 30 to 40 lbs. of salmon in an evening ; but 

the obstructions since erected in the making of mill 

dams have effectually stopped the ascent of that "king 

of fishes" to this portion of the Wharfe. It is, 

however, very probable that ere many years are gone 

the impediments wiU be removed, and it may again 

pay its visits to Upper Wharfedale. But the spotted 

trout and the grayling remain, and we can 

" Angle on, and beg to have 

A quiet passage to the grave." 
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Chapter XII. 



"Wild tracts of forest-ground, and scattered groves, 
And mountains bare, or clothed with ancient woods, 
Surrounded us ; and, as we held our way 
Along the level of the glassy flood, 
They ceased not to surround us ; change of place 
From kindred features diversely combined. 
Producing change of beauty ever new," — Wordsworth, 




2)FTER we have crossed the Linton Stepping- 
Stones, we come to the junction of two foot- 
paths, one of which leads down the valley by 
the rivernside, and the other to the village of Hebden. 
We will take the former. In less than a quarter 
of a mile we pass beneath the eminence on which is 
built Lythe House — it takes its name from the Saion 
word "Lithe," which means a declivity. Our path 
now becomes enchantingly beautiful, being bounded 
on the right by the Wharfe, and on the left by the 
Lythe plantation, from the lime trees and beeches 
of which, numerous birds send forth sweet melody. A 
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former owner of the Lythe began to make a deer-park of 
the land which surrounds it, and on the Grassington and 
Pateley Bridge Road, near the Half-way House, a portion 
of the wall which was intended to enclose it yet remains. 

The walks about the Lythe are locally, if not exten- 
sively, famed for their many beauties. Village swains 
find their retirement suitable for the telling of tales of 
faith and affection ; those who have become tired of 
the worries of business and life visit them on purpose 
to drink in their apparent sympathy with their circum- 
stances ; rural artists and poets frequent them in order 
to study nature in her calmer moods and aspects ; and 
men of God, of the same tastes as Isaac of Old Testa- 
ment times, come to them to hold communion with 
the Divine presence which most surely pervades them. 
The scenery all around is such as would induce us 
to linger : the river flows smoothly along, its waters 
reflecting the clear blue sky ; the hawthorns which stud 
its sides are covered with pink and white bloom, which 
fills the air with pleasant odour; we cannot proceed 
without seeing in the river's silent deeps the spor- 
tive trout, now showing only their dark brown backs, 
then displaying their silvery sides. From both the 
north and south of the river there rise steep banks, 
begemmed with flowers, and whether we look up the 
valley or down we seem to be hemmed in by hills and 
mountains. 

We will only visit Hebden in the way of reference ; 
I will, therefore, give you its history, &o., as we walk 
dlowly down the valley. The name is from heh, high, 
and dene, a valley, — ^the ravine which runs through 
the village is the high valley. The township originally 
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belonged to the Mowbrays, but they sold it to Osbern 
de Arches, who held it as Superior Lord at the time of 
Domesday Book (1080). The Manor then extended 
over part of Bumsall, Thorpe, and Drebley. Under 
Osbem de Arches, Uctred, the son of Dolphin, who 
was the founder of the Hebden feunily, was in pos- 
session as mesne Lord; the Saxon owner's name was 
Dringel. At this early date surnames were not in 
use, and people were called after the Christian name 
of their parents, or from the name of the place where 
they resided — thus we have John de EiUstone, Gos- 
patric de Rigton, William de Hebden, and Henry de 
Hartlingtone. 

In 1271, the Manor of Hebden was in the hands of 
William de Hebden, or, as he was called, on account 
of being an ecclesiastic, William de York ; in 1294 he 
was patron of the second mediety of the church at 
Bumsall, and in 1336 a charter of free warren was 
given him. In 1348, Richard de Hebden was the 
patron of the above mediety, and presented in 1367 
to William de Hebden, probably his son, who, how- 
ever, only lived seventeen months after. The last 
name of the Hebdens which Dr. Whitaker has been 
able to trace is John Hebden, patron of the mediety 
just noticed. 

The Manor next passed into the possession of the 
Tempests of Bracewell, probably by the marriage of 
an heiress with Thomas Tempest, who presented to 
the church at Bumsall in 1472. The estates were 
parcelled out in the early years of Queen Elizabeth 
(about 1570), and the patronage of the second mediety 
of the church at Bumsall sold to Sir William Craven. 
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The area of the toivnship of Hebden is now 3563 acres 
1 rood, and 29 perches. The manorial rights are 
shared by many owners, who hold various proportions 
of an ancient valuation thereof, the total of which waa 
only ^28. 6s. 8d. At the time of the enclosure of the 
common lands in 1857 the owners had to prove their 
title thereto, and the valuation now amounts to ^28 
10s. 3d., of which WiUiam Chadwick, Esq., of Arksey 
House, near Doncaster, has £4. 15ft. lid. ; the Linton 
Hospital Trustees, £1 ; the Rev. T. F. Chamberlain, 
£3. 4s. l^d; Mr. William Stockdale, of Skipton, £2 
9s. 2f d. ; the Bev. H. J. Swale, £2. 2s. 9d. ; John 
Lupton's Trustees, £1. 198. IJd. ; William Laycock's 
Trustees, £1. 17s. 4d. ; Jonathan Hebden, Esq., of 
Grassington, £h 8s. 7Jd. ; the Duke of Devonshire, 
Xi. Os. 6d.; and several others receive smaller amounts ; 
the Trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel having one penny, 
and Mr. Robert Wensley, twopence farthing. Mr. 
Edward Armstrong, of Grassington, and Mr. William 
flawley, of Hebden, are bar-masters, or agents, over the 
manorial rights. 

Of the old Manor House, which formerly stood at 
the extreme eastern end of the village, on the top of a 
steep declivity, there is scarcely any remnant left ; 
it is said to have been on the site of what is now called 
Hebden Hall, the property of Mr. William Stockdale, 
of Skipton, who, with the exception of Mrs. Mary 
Chamberlain, of Rylstone, is the largest proprietor in 
the township. The only trace left of the old hall is the 
now dry fish-pond. Such ponds were usually attached 
to manor houses in Roman Catholic times, for a ready 
supply of fish on fast days. Dr. Whitaker says there 
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was ancieatlj at Hebden a considerable establishment 
with out-officeSy &c. This would probably belong to 
Bolton Abbey. Report informs us that under the 
Hall Garth there are cellars and ruins still to be found. 

Immediately below Hebden Hall is Thruskell, or 
" Thors Kill/' one of the largest springs in the district. 
It takes its name from Thor, the god of Thunder, to 
whom it was dedicated by the Druids."* It is situate 
on the north side of the " Craven Fault," which can 
be traced from Greenhow Hill, by Fancarl Crags, 
ThorskiU Spring, Linton Church, Threshfield Moor, 
and so forward by Gordale Scar, MaJham Cove, Clap- 
ham and Ingleton, to Kirkby Lonsdale, at which place 
it turns suddenly to the north, for 55 miles, during 
which length. Professor Philips informs us, it has a dis- 
location of at least 3000 feet. ThorskiU drains the 

stratlficatioii to tlie north, And tne water coming in 
contact with the imperious " Fault " is thrown to the 
surface at the lowest point in such voluminous quantity 
as soon to fill the large reservoir made for its storage. 
What adds to the copiousness of the spring is probably 
Coppergill Beck, a small rivulet which comes down 
from the moors, runs a few hundred yards into the 
township of Hartlington, then sinks into the open 
ground, after which it takes a westerly direction for 
about a mile, and then comes out at the ThorskiU. 

Hebden Church is a prominent building, and is the 
only chapel-of-ease in the parish of Linton. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid in May, 1840. On the 27th of 

* It is supposed that on an adjoining crag the Druids used to 
offer their sacrifices ; it still bears the appearance of having at 
some time been exposed to the action of fire. 
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October, 1841, the church and the adjoining burial- 
ground were consecrated by Bishop Longley (the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury). The architecture of the 
diurch is false Gothic, from the rough designs of 
the curate, the Rev. Mr. Fearon, of Hardy Grange, 
Grassington, a clergyman very energetic and much 
beloved. Divine service is held every Sunday after- 
noon. There is a school on the viUage green, to which 
a plot of ground was added at the time of the en- 
closure of the common lands; designs for a new school 
and schoolmaster's house were prepared, but either 
from laok of energy or funds they were never carried 
out. In addition to the church, there are chapels 
for both Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. 

A short distance above the village green is a pretty 
waterfall, caused by the Hebden Beck flowing over a 
limestone ridge about 12 feet high. Continuing by 
the sti*eam past Hole Bottom and the Smelt Mill, the 
tourist will find rocky and romantic scenery well worth 
a visit ; there, nature is tossed about in the wildest 
manner. A little higher up is the Husb Wat-erfall, 
made a few years ago, when Mossy-moor Dam, a large 
reservoir on the east of the glen, burst, and poured its 
waters into the depths below at a fearful rate. That 
occurred in 1855. Further up the stream are the 
HebdenMoor Lead Mines, and a little beyond the 
Smelt Mill and mines on Grassington Moor, the latter 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 

In the village of Hebden there are two bridges over 
the Beck, one is called the High Bridge, the other the 
Low Bridge. The former was built at the expense of 
the county in 1827. 
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Previous to the year 1862, Hebden was very subject 
to typhus fever, and other epidemic diseases, through 
want of drainage and a proper supply of water. In 
that year, Mr. Varley, C.E., of Bumsall, but now of 
Skipton, was employed to lay out a scheme of water 
supply, and now few places are better off with regard 
to that indispensable beverage. 

Of late years the inhabitants of Hebden have much 
improved, both socially and intellectually. It is not 
without sorrow that I have to tell you of an event 
which has lately been brought to light, but which 
happened 140 or 150 years ago, near the village. 

Murder, most fool, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural'* 

At Coppergill, on the 20th of November 1867, Mr. T. 
Hartley was engaged, along with his servant man, in 
getting stone and gravel from an adjoining quarry, 
when the former discovered a human skeleton lying 
about four feet below the surface. On being exposed 
to the air, the bones crumbled away, with the excep- 
tion of the upper jaw and part of the skull. Near to 
the head of the human skeleton was found the bony 
frame-work of a dog, in a more perfect state of pre- 
servation, the head being complete. From enquiries 
made at the time, the remains are thought to be those 
of a person named Young, who was murdered by his 
brother. The following are the particulars which 
have been handed down to the present time : — ^The 
two brothers lived together on a farm at Hebden 
Bank Top ; the elder brother was heir to it, and also 
to another at Dibbles Bridge ; but he was a person 
of weak intellect. One day these brothers went out 
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together, accompanied by a dog belonging to the elder. 
The dog and its owner, however, were never after* 
wards seen, and the general impression of the dales* 
people was that the elder brother had been murdered 
by the younger. The story goes on to say how the 
miners of the last century used to assert that they had 
seen the ghost of the murdered man, and always held 
that he had been thrown down a shaft. The younger 
of the brothers continued to live on the farm at Heb- 
den, but never prospered. Everything is said t.o have 
gone wrong, and he was eventually reduced to beggary, 
having, not only at the time of his death, but for some 
time previously, had to subsist on relief supplied by the 
parish officers; and when on his death-bed he appeared 
to be much disquieted. It is always supposed he 
would have confessed, but the person attending him 
prevented him by stuffing his mouth with the blanket, 
and all he was able to say was, in the dialect of the 
district, " That was a sad morning's wark," referring, 
as the bystanders supposed, to the morning when he 
killed his brother. The mother of a village titidi- 
tionist, a little while before her death, which only 
occurred some three or four years ago, when at the 
age of ninety, was heard to say, "It is strange nothing 
has ever been made out respecting the murder of 
Young," and expressed her belief that it would be sure 
to come to light some time. The dog shared the same 
fate as his master, probably to avoid detection. The 
house the Youngs lived in has been removed, with the 
exception of a portion of the wall, which now forms 
part of the fence on the north side of the Well Croft, 
behind the Bank Top Farm House. 



i 

! 
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Hebden possesses two mills ; one of them is a com 
mifl, built on the "Soke" principle, the other is a 
cotton milL 

Now we have reached the Hebden Stepping-Stones. 
Here, about thirty-one years ago, when the collieries 
were being worked on Thorpe Fell, three miners were 
crossing at a time when there had been a sudden 
thunder storm on the hills up the dale, which caused 
a rapid rise of the water. On coming down the steep 
declivity of the Bridle Road on the south side of the 
river, the men saw at a distance the coming flood, and 
foolishly endeavoured to get over the river before it 
came, but one of them, the last of the three, named 
William Fletcher, was too late, and was washed away, 
his body being found many weeks after, near to 
Wetherby, 35 miles below. A pair of boots which he 
was carrying was found at Loup Scar, Bumsall. 

I will now give you an historical and topographical 
account of Thorpe. 
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Chaptkr XIII. 



The vill lies nestUng in a dent, 

Endos'd with hills and trees — 
As calm as a Cumbrian lake, 
Unruffled by the breeze. 

Bailey J. KarUtum. 

HORPE is sometimes called " Thorpe-sub-Mon- 
tern," i.e. Thorpe under the mountain. As I 
have already referred to the Manor passing^ 
into the hands of the Tempests of Bracewell, there is 
no necessity to go any farther back in its history.* Sir 
Stephen Tempest, who in 1597 rebuilt Broughton 
Hall (previously called " GiUiots' Place," from the 
former owners), leased out the Manor of Thorpe in 
several estates for a long term of years, reserving the 
royalties or manorial rights, and quit or lord's rents, in 
acknowledgment thereof. The Old Hall at Thorpe is^ 
now both tenantless and roofless, and its walls are- 

* See the chapter on Hebden. 
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-described to be * Humbling down the slate and tim- 
ber were taken off in 1863, and removed to Copman- 
how, on Malham Moor, where they were used in the 
repairs and improvements of the farm buildings on 
that estate. 

The common lands about Thorpe have since been 
enclosed under an Act 29th of George 111., entitled 
" An Act for dividing and enclosing several open fields 
and stinted pastures within the township of Thorpe, 
in the parish of Bumsall, in the West Riding of the 
county of York." The award is kept at Thorpe, and 
is dated 31st October 1793. 

An estate in Thorpe formerly belonged to the Batty 
family, and descended to the Rev. Henry Wiggles- 
worth, rector of Slaidbum, who married the heiress of 
John Batty, Esq., and resided in Thorpe in a good and 
substantial house fronting up the village, now the 
property of Robert Proctor, Esq. of Hetton. At this 
house the award just mention is preserved. It is said 
this reverend (?) gentleman kept a pack of Harriers 
for the amusement of his neighbours, and joined in 
the sport of hunting with zest. 

'* He takes the fields, the master of the pack 
Cries— Well done saint ! and claps him on the back." 

When Cowper wrote these lines, sporting parsons were 
common ; now, however, the clergy look more after 
the spiritual welfare of their flocks, and to follow the 
hounds would be considered a great scandal. The 
following is a copy of inscriptions on a marble tablet 
in Bumsall Parish Church, to the memory of certain 
persons belonging to the Batty family — 
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CkHit of anDB. | 

Here lie interred 
Elizabkth Wife of William Batty Esqr. 
who died September 24th 1726 
Aged 28 years. 
William Batty Esqr. of Thorp who died 
August 4th 1759 aged 71 years. 
Ellen the Wife of John Batty Esqr. 
who died July 30th 1762 
Aged 26 years. 
John Batty Esqr. of Thorp who died 
June 26th, 1792, aged 69 years. 
Mabt the Daughter of William Batty Esqr. 
of Thorp died June 23rd 1798 
Aged 74 Years 



The Lord of the Manor of Thorpe, having free warren, 
claimed the sole right of fishing in the Wharfe, but it 
was contested by Nicholas Hitching, Esq. of Cracoe, 
and after a costly law suit, and through want of a link 
in the chain of evidence, the claim was lost. Mr. 
Hitching is one of the principal landowners in the 
township. Thorpe is now occupied by farmers and 
persons in their employ, but formerly, it is said, 
there were in the village forty people in the shoe- 
making business. There is a story which says that 
some of these sons of St. Crispin once played a "lark" 
on the inhabitants of BumsaD, where there had been 
a "rearing" of the Maypole, at which^ with the rest 
of the "outners," they had very much enjoyed them- 
selves. On returning home they agreed to carry off 
the Maypole on one of the succeeding nights, and 
place it on the Green at Thorpe; two nights after. 
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this agreement was fulfilled, while the villagers of 
Bumsall were locked in slumber. The Maypole was 
dug carefully up, and borne "shoulder height" to 
Thorpe, where a place had been ready prepared for 
it by a small staff of "merry cobblers" that had been 
left behind for the purpose ; in this the Maypole was 
fixed, and great was the astonishment of the other 
inhabitants of Thorpe when in the morning they 
beheld it. But its presence at Thorpe created no 
more wonder than its absence did at Bumsall. As 
soon as it was known there that the Maypole was 
missing, a great number of its people commenced to 
search for it. Hartlington, Appletreewick, and other 
villages were visited, and at last Thorpe. Great waa 
their chagrin when they entered the village on the 
east side of it, and saw the stately object of their 
search, with the chanticleer, &c., on its top, standing 
serenely on the green. But they were at a loss what 
to do. An encounter with these lads of the "lapstone" 
was a thing to be dreaded, and not to be entered into 
without due consideration. They therefore returned 
to Bumsall without taking possession of the Maypole. 
In a few days, however, they appeared again, but with 
a strong reinforcement from the neighbouring villages, 
and, after overcoming their antagonists, the Maypole 
was again dug up, and borne away in triimiph to its 
original position. Many cottages in Thorpe are now 
unoccupied or converted into "cawf-hulls," "shippons," 
or " laithes."* 

The situation of Thorpe is so secluded that the 
tourist may pass through the valley without even 
* Calf'houaes, cow-houses, and barns. 
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seeing the village. There is a tradition which says 
that when the Scots overran the district of Craven 
many of the inhabitants fled to it, and escaped their 
cruelty. Thorpe Fell overlooks it on the south, 
Elbolton on the west, and Thorpe Kale, a conical hill, 
on the east. In both Thorpe Kale and Elbolton there 
ore lead mines ; in the latter a great quantity of ore 
has been obtained by a person of the name of Wilks. 
Formerly, calamine, or zinc ore, used to be procured in 
these hills. In Thorpe Fell there is good grit stone 
for building, and a large seam of excellent coal. Mr. 
Henry Robinson, of Skipton, lately began to dig for 
the coal, but gave up before he had gone deep enough, 
after he had spent several hundred pounds. If a level 
was driven into the side of the Fell, it is the general 
opinion that the coal would soon be reached. 

At the south side of Elbolton, and half-way up the 
hill is Knave Knoll Hole, or, as it is locally called 
" Navvy Noddle." It is a cave of small extent, the 
entrance to which cannot be seen till you are close at 
the place. It is of no particular interest, but is re- 
ferred to by T. Q. M., alias^ J. Henry Dixon, Esq., in 
a poem of the fairy and traditionary lore of the 
district, in Hone's Table Booh, The geologist, in 
search of fossils will find that the township of Thorpe 
yields them in ab\mdance. Some of the farmers of 
Thorpe make excellent new milk cheeses. Mr. Joseph 
Harker, late of Escoe, but now o%Sawley Grange, 
generally succeeded in obtaining the first prize at the 
Craven Agricultural Show, held annually at Skipton. 

Religious services are conducted in the village, in an 
upper room,' by the Wesleyans. 

I 
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Chaptkr XIV. 



" These tourists, heaven preserve us ! needs must live 
A profitable life : some glance along, 
Bapid and gay, as if the earth were air 
And they were butterflies to wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted : some, as wise. 
Upon the forehead of a jutting crag 
Sit perched, with book and pencil on their knee, 
And look and scribble, scribble on and look. 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour's com."— WordsvoortHu 




|ROM the Hebden Stepping-Stones we proceed 
downwards on the right bank of the Wharfe,* 
^OT^ through a wood called the Higher Bank's 
Plantation, then across a secluded and beautiful pas- 
ture where some fine Craven kine are browsing, and 
through another wood, which is named the Lower 
Bank's PlantatiSi. The river tosses its waters wildly 
among the crags which intercept its course; swifts 

* There is another road to the village, by what is called the 
Bridle-way, but the tourist will prefer that which goes by the side 
of the river. 
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and swallows are flying hurriedly to and fro, the 
latter sometimes dipping their wings in the stream ; 
some angry cur is making the valley echo with its 
bark ; and as we slowly move along, " The Beauties 
of BiuTLsall," so often sung by its native poets, begin 
to charm the eye. Our path is indeed most pleasant : 
the scenery is such that it takes possession of the 
heart at once, and the more it is observed and ex- 
amined the more varied and enchanting is the interest 
which it excites. The tourist must not be in a hurry 
when he comes here, but give himself time to linger, 
that he may take in the many objects of delight which 
will attract his attention. 

The trees of the woods are of several kinds : there 
is the ash, with its pale trunk and arms; the syca- 
more, with its deep green foliage ; the stately fir, with 
encirling ivy ; and here and there a hawthorn all in 
bloom, while the ground is covered with flowers and 
ferns. 

We are now half-way through the Lower Bank's 
Plantation, and see a strong spring boiling up near 
the Wharfe ; it is called St. Helen's Well. A little 
further on, we stop to gaze at the river flowing rapidly 
through a cleft in the limestone rock, after which, 
tossed in foaming eddies from side to side, it goes 
under an overhanging rock, which bears the name of 
Loup Scar. This scar has probably derived its name 
fix)m the fact of some closely hunted ^stag having at 
some time bounded across the river from its brow — a 
leap which would undoubtedly be fatal. Hart Leap 
Well, which is about five miles from Richmond, in 
this county, and near the side of the road which leads 
I 2 
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from Kichmond to Askrigg, received its name from a 
similar circumstance, which the inimitable Words- 
worth has woren into verse — 

" Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, * Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

* 111 build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
'Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

" ' A cunning artist will I have to frame, 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hart Leap Well.' " 

After we have crossed the fence we see beneath us 
St. Margaret's Well. Dr. Whitaker refers to the 
dedication of this and the other spring which we have 
seen as being "extraordinary." "In the Popish super- 
stition few springs and fountains were dedicated to 
male saints, a proof of the affinity of that and the 
Pagan ritual, in which the nymphs exclusively en- 
joyed the same honour." 

Look at that mass of rock in the river — even it is 
not without a name ; it is called The Parson's Pulpit. 
If we now turn ourselves around and look up the 
the valley we shall behold a picture of beauty which 
can scarcely be excelled. In the forepart of the day — 
at about eleven o'clock — ^the white precipice on the 
opposite side of the river is in deep shadow from the 
rocks above, which are covered by pendent foliage, 
with dark patches of ivy in relief ; the plantation in 
the background closes in the scenery in a bewitching 
manner ; a pool, said to be eighteen feet deep, lies at 
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ihe foot, and from the peculiar form of the strata^ it 
is evident to the geologist that at some distant era 
the rocks at this point have been connected, forming 
a lake above, which would reach nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and below, a cataract of great size ; the frosts 
and floods have, however, reduced the laminated stone 
into something which is to some persons not less 
beautiful Moving on a little further, we come to 
another bold precipice, topped with wood, and having 
its sides variegated with shrubs and flowers. This is 
WiLL^ or, more properly, St. Wilfrid's Scar. Near 
to our feet is a noted spring called Parson's Well ; it 
rises in the river, and is best seen when the water of 
the Wharfe has been muddied during a flood j it 
receives its name from being situated in the glebe 
land attached to the Eectory House of the second 
mediety of the living of Bumsall. 

We have now to our right Bumsall Church and 
Grammar School ; but we will go by the river side to 
the Bridge Inn, there order tea, and while it is pre- 
paring I will give you a few particulars respecting the 
village. 

Bumsall takes its name from " Bum," a brook, and 
"sail," the termination for hall; it is Bum's Hall, 
meaning the hall on the stream. In Domesday Book 
it is spelt "Brinshale," and in different charters, "Bryn. 
sale," "Brinsale," "Brunsale," and "Bumsal." At 
the time of WilHam the Conqueror the Hall is de- 
scribed as being in the possession of Hardul or Har- 
dulf, who held in "Brinshale and Torp" (Thorpe) 
three caracutes of land, " free from geld or tax," as 
one of the King's Thanes. It stood in what is now 
i3 
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called the Hall Croft, a field adjacent to a rivulet called 
Joy Beck, at this the lower end of the village, but on 
the south side, adjoining the village-green, sufficiently 
high to be out of the reach of floods, and low enough 
to be sheltered and picturesque. There is not a stone 
now left to mark its site, nor can its history be traced. 

Walter White, in his very interesting Month in 
Yorkshire, places Bumsall above Kilnsey Scar, at 
the junction of the Skirfare and the Wharfe, and I 
assume, from this inaccuracy, he did not make proper 
use of his note book at the time of his tour ; and 
I should believe his description of the " Top o' th' 
town ' conversation with one of the villagers ficti- 
tious had I not good reason to think it true. The 
individual with whom he held it was neither an atheist 
nor unusually immoral, but what may be called " a 
bit of a wag he is now living in an outlying part 
of the township of Appletreewick. He asked the 
" towerist," whom he fancied to be an itinerant vendor 
of books, to supply him with those which he felt sure 
he did not possess, and at the same time solicited him 
to partake of his cheer. 

After the forfeiture of the territories of the Saxon 
Earl Edwin, the seat of whose barony was at Bolton, 
the Manor of Bumsall was granted by William the 
Conqueror to Robert de Romille, a Norman follower 
of ancient family, who built a castle at Skipton on the 
site of the present one, which, it is supposed, " suffered 
great damage, if it was not totally demolished, amidst 
the fierce and bloody struggles of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries." * 

♦ SkipUm CoiUe, by the Rev. J. Ward. 
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Bumsall was afterwards held on feudatory tenure 
(viz., military service), by Stephen de Bulmer ; then it 
came into the possession of Geofl&y de Neville, Lord 
of Middleham, and his wife Emma, the daughter of 
Bertram de Bulmer, who in his time conveyed a 
moiety of the BumsaU estate, and the first mediety 
of the benefice to Uctred, son of Dolphin ; the other 
moiety was retained until it was inherited by Eve, the 
daughter of Sir John de Bulmer, Knight. She was 
married to Lord Fitzhugh, in whose family the moiety 
remained, until the death of Henry Lord Fitzhugh in 
1425. 

In 1336 (9th of Edward III) the Hebdens claimed 
the whole of the manor, and obtained a charter of free 
warren in Bumsall and Thorpe, along with Hebden 
and Conistone. The estates then passed to the Tem- 
pests of Bracewell until the 8th of Elizabeth (1564), 
when Richard Tempest conveyed the Manors of Bum- 
sail and Thorpe to John and Thomas Proctor, of 
Cowpercotes, who, in 1565, sold them to Henry Tem- 
pest, Esq., of Broughton, and from him the manors 
have descended to the present Lord, the represen- 
tative of the late Sir Charles Tempest, Bart., of 
Broughton HalL 

The first mediety of the benefice remained in the 
hands of the Fitzhughs until the death, without male 
issue, of Richard Lord Fitzhugh, in 1613, when his 
property was divided amongst his heirs, and the 
mediety, along with the Manor of Airton, was sold to 
John Lambert, Esq., of Calton, in whose descendants 
it was vested until 1706, when it was sold to the 
Alcocks, and afterwards by them to the Rev. John 
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Baynes Graham, whose descendants now hold the 
patronage. 

The second mediety, which, as we have seen, was 
vested in the Hebdens, was granted by them to Elias 
de Rillston, who re-granted it to the Hebdens, and 
with the estates, it passed to the Tempests of Brace- 
well, but was afterwards purchased by Sir William 
Craven, Bart. The Earl of Craven is therefore the 
present patron. 

The Rev. William Bury, M.A., of Chapel House, 
above Netherside, now holds both the medieties, and 
has not only charge of the mother church at Burnsall, 
but also of the churches of Rylstone, Conistone, and 
Skyreholme. The nominal value of the living is £591. 
The Rev. William Knaggs, M.A., is curate of Rylstone, 
and the Rev. Augustus Moore, M.A., of Bumsall. 

Burnsall, like Linton, has two Rectories ; that of 
the first mediety is a dilapidated building below the 
chiu-chyard, and is now used as a farmhouse to the 
glebe lands. It was pulled down and rebuilt so re- 
cently as 18 — . The coat of arms of the Fitzhughs is 
bxiilt into the front, but inverted — a position which, in 
days of ancient chivalry, would have been considered a 
sufl&cient aflfront to have justified an appeal to arms. 

The Rectory House of the second mediety, now occu- 
pied by the curate, was also rebuilt in 18 — ; but, from 
always having been inhabited by the clergyman, it is in 
much better repair than the other. The house and 
grounds have of late years been considerably im- 
proved. It is said that previously to having been 
rebuilt, both houses were in the old English style of 
architecture, with mullioned windows. 
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A little above the Rectories are two tithe bams, 
and, now that the tithes are commuted, and not re- 
ceived in kind, they are twice as large as they need be ; 
but such is the peculiarity of ecclesiastical law, that 
if made smaller, although better, it would be con- 
sidered " waste," and the family of the deceased rector 
would be deemed liable for compensation to the incom- 
ing incumbent 

Bumsall parish almost encircles that of Linton ; the 
townships of Appletreewick, Hartlington, Bumsall, and 
Thorpe, comprise what is termed the Lower Parish, 
and Rylstone, Hetton, Cracoe, Bordley, Kilnsey, and 
Conistone, what is called the Higher Parish. 

The township of Bumsall has an area of 706 acres, 
1 rood, and 30 perches. In 1260, Bumsall could 
boast both a bridge and a mill ; the mill would pro- 
bably be at a place called " Mill Pits," on a bend of 
the river a short distance below the village, the goit 
supplying which can now be traced from above the 
bridge. If it was not at " Mill Pits," it is likely that 
it was the old " soke" mill on Joy Beck. This miU was 
many years used as a bobbin and saw mill, but is now 
dilapidated, and the water which formerly supplied it 
has been diverted. 

There is a common saying among the dale's people 
something like this — " Save your breath to cool your 
porridge j" and this reminds me that I must now 
tum my attention to our tea, which is already upon 
the table of the nice little parlour of the inn, and 
Mr. Duckett, the landlord, has had some " speckled 
beauties " fried for us, which, I have no dout, we 
shall speedily demolish. 
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Having partaken of tea, which, I must say, we 
have heartily enjoyed, we will now visit the Church, 
which, Hke those at Linton, Rylstone, Conistone, and 
Kettlewell, was originally built in the Norman style 
of architecture, and, like them, excepting that at 
Conistone, has been altered to one more modem. It 
is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, the patron saint of Ripon ; 
and Burnsall feast is held at the same anniversary as 
that of Ripon, excepting that the latter is held accord- 
ing to the new style of chronology, on the 2nd of 
August, and that at Burnsall after the old style, 
(twelve days later) on the 15th, or on that Sunday 
which is nearest to that date. The Church has a com- 
manding appearance, and in the embattled tower there 
is a handsome clock. We learn from a tablet of old 
and quaint character that the Church was repaired in 
1612. Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Craven, has 
given an incorrect version of the inscription, which is 
as follows : — 



This church was Repaired 
And Butified at thonlie costes 
And chardges of sir willm 
craven knight and alderm 
of the citie of London. 
And Late Lord MaYre 
of the same Anno dm. 1612 



We are told, in a letter published in the Craven, 
Pioneer in April, 1866, which was written by Mr. John 
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Varley, of Skipton, the architect of the restoration of 
the church, that this tablet, cut in mouldering stone, 
<*was re-chiselled under his own personal supervision — ^ 
every letter in the original quaint character ; and, for 
the better preservation thereof, was removed into the 
interior of the church, and built into the vestry 
wall." It had previously been in the gable of the old 
porch. 

"The church, at that date (1612), would undergo a 
thorough repair, the pews, or rather open benches, 
and also the roof, being of EngHsh oak ; that of the 
chancel of flat character, like the one now at Linton. 
The general fabric, however, would not be altered, 
except by the addition or re-building of the porch in 
the debased style of the period, in which to place the 
inscription " just given. 

After many years of unwarrantable neglect, the 
church again required attention ; this, however, was 
hastened about the year 1812, when the church* 
wardens sold the lead which covered the roof, and 
replaced it with blue slates. Plastering the walls^ 
white-washing, and painting, would help to make 
the church look tidy 3 but it was a pity that the 
lead was not re-placed. It is said that besides 
paying all the costs of the repairs from the sale 
of the lead, the contractors realised a profit of 
several hundred (1) pounds. At that time, the church 
roof was entirely destroyed, and a plain one, with a 
flat plastered ceiling, substituted. Nothing more was 
done at the chiu-ch till 1857-8, when it underwent a 
complete restoration. By that time its condition had 
become deplorable — as bad, indeed, as it could be. 
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During the restoration, several fragments of Nor- 
man stone -work were found, including a Norman 
corbel — a ram's head, over the centre arch in the nave 
of the south aisle; the abacus or capital of a pillar, now 
inverted, and built as a base to the pillar adjoining the 
pulpit, — on this there is some rude carving, representr 
ing part of a hunting scene, the distorted outlines 
of which remind one of the " Bayeaux tapestry," 
which was unfortunately destroyed at the burning of 
the Houses of Parliament; there we see wry necks, 
crooked limbs, and bad perspective ad libitum. But 
the choicest remnant of former days exists in the fine 
old Norman Font, the base of which is square, gradu- 
ally tapered to the usual round barrel-shaped bowl ; 
it is lined with lead, and has a valve to run off the 
disused water. To the antiquary it is very interest- 
ing with its lozenge moulding, and its base covered 
with rude sculpture of fishes, placed at the angles over 
quadrupeds, typical of Christianity overcoming the 
beast of Paganism. 

Other fragments of Norman work were found built 
in the walls, including a Norman tombstone of peculiar 
shape, and several portions of early crosses, with incised 
fretwork, which, for preservation, are placed in the 
south-east chantry chapel, or rather what vxia the 
south-east chantry chapel, for the screen — a modem 
work of turned balusters — has been removed, but the 
position of the "stoup," or "holy-water basin," in 
former connection therewith, is shown in the comer. 
Beyond the fact that there vm a side chapel in this 
place, history is silent; nor can I learn by whom it 
was endowed. 
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In the opposite or north-east comer was another 
side chapel, belonging to the Metcalfes, of Hartlington. 
Dodsworth tells us, when he visited the churches in 
Yorkshire, in 1620, there was remaining a fragment 
of stained glass in the north window, with this 
inscription : — 

This may be interpreted, " Pray for the soul of James 
Metcalfe, armigeri,* who this window " . . . . 

In one comer of this chantry chapel, the workmen 
employed in excavating for the warming apparatus, 
during the restoration, found an exquisite specimen of 
BABLT 6CULFTURB in ALABASTER. It was probably 
placed there for the purpose of preservation, when all 
carved images were ordered to be removed from the 
churches of the land, in 1512. This sculpture haa 
been very much admired ; it is beautifully cut in aUo 
relief, and representa the adoration op niEOi magi. 
The virgin, with the Infant JESUS on her knee, is in 
the centre of the group ; Joseph stands leaning on his 
staff at her left hand, and the three kings of the east, 
with their crowns, are on her right hand ; one in a 
kneeling posture is worshipping and offering gifto to 
the Blessed Infant. Over the entire group are angels 
with banners, and at the foot is the Ox, with its basket 
of provender. The whole is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and, with the exception of a few im- 

* Arm4ffeH,'-'-<jreiaiLemBai dependent on a priory or abbey, who 
had clothing, board, and lodging, doubtless, for some grant made 
thereto. 
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material portions, is perfect j but it was unfortunately 
broken by the workman's pickaxe before it was dis- 
covered ; the fragments have, however, been carefully 
put together, and it is now fixed in the vestry wall, 
where we now behold it, to secure it from further 
damage, and is protected by a glass, and surrounded 
by a carved oak frame, on which we read, 

@;|^xs fiitt sptdttun d tarlg ^tnli^nxt teas 
fonrib m % g.^. C&antrg,f 1858/' 

When it was first turned up, the whole of the work 
was richly coloured and gilded; this unfortunately 
peeled off on exposure to the atmosphere, but some 
parts of the background still retain their original gilt 
and colour. 

In the tower of the church is a good peal of six 
bells, on the upper rim of which is cast the inscrip-i 
tion, "Dalton op York Fecit. 1790." Formerly 
there were only three, but heavier ones, one of which 
was cracked ; these were broken up, and with additional 
metal the present lighter peal was cast. The fol- 
lowers of the campanologian art speak highly of their 
musical tones. The people of Bumsall boast of having, 
thirty-five bells in the parish — six at Biunsall, three at 
Ryktone, one at Conistone, one at Skyreholme, and a 
hand peal of 24. 

Of the memorials of the departed in the church, 
there is but one Brass, on a Caen stone tablet, em- 
bellished with cherubs, fixed to the north wall of the 
nave aisle, but it was formerly in the chancel. The 
following is a copy of the inscription thereon :— 
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Cui deest Sepulchrale Marmor Effatnr 
Ma 

Quod e teira erat sub pedibus lacet 
Bobti Heye A.M 
Cujus si non Galentem temperas Favillam lacry™* 
leviter tamen Cippum premas) se 
Qui Natus hue in vicinia Scolam ad Ecdesi 
Coemeterium per duodemium rexit 
Quam Spartam eque Adomavit 
cura ac doctrina non Statas Ejusdem 
horas sed impendendo Aliarum succisivas 
suorum dum excoluit ingenia 
Mores Quoad 
VeruB dei & Ecclesiae cultor Rect^ custos virtutis 
Satelles suis Egregie chorus coeteris perhumantis 
Obijt decimonono die lanuarij ^tatis suae 36!2 

Annoq: Dom 1694 
Cu^'ua MemoricB hoe insigne patemce dUectionis 
lubens devovet tristU Superttesq- 
John Heye de Skierholmt, 



On a black nitrble slab there is a memorial of the 
Rev. William Carr, who was interred on the north side 
of the altar. He was Rector of the second mediety of 
the living of Bumsall, having succeeded his father, 
the Rev. Richard Carr. It is as follows : — 



Hie jacet Guliehnus Carr 
Rectr de Bumsall qui in alt* medte 
patri successit obiitq: mortem 
o DomL 1764 
• Etatis57 



Above the arches in the nave of the church, there 
is a marble tablet, with the following inscription : — 
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Sacred to the Memory of 
MARGARET STACKHOUSE 
late of this place who after having dedicated 
the protracted life of 87 years and 2 months 

To the service of Grod and 
to the relief of her distressed fellow creatures 
full of hopes of a blessed Resurrection 
through the merits of her Redeemer 
she departed this life 
the 28*h day of February 1814. 



This Tablet 

was erected agreeably to the Bequest of the late 
MARGARET TENNANT of BURNSALL 
as a testimony of her respect and gratitude 
to her deceased relative. 
She died the l4Ui day of May 1820 
in the 76^h Year of her age 



This refers to one who must have been a very near 
relation to the Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, author of 
the History of the Bible, and is therefore of great 
interest.* 

A black marble headstone of massive dimensions is 
placed in the chancel, and now forms part of the stalls 

* It is somewhat singular that three townships should claim to 
be the place of the Rev. T. Stackhouse's birth— viz., Grassington, 
Hebden, and Hartlington. I am informed by an excellent autho- 
rity that the latter place must be acknowledged as having had 
the honour. He was bom and lived a while in the Rake's 
House ; his descendants removed to Bumsall, and resided in 
the house now occupied by Mr. Jeremiah Stockdale, where Miss 
Margaret Stackhouse, the last of the family, died. But why 
was he baptized at Linton church, as I have been informed ? 
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on the south side of the chancel ; on the wall above 
was fixed an escutcheon, on which was emblazoned the 
fSetmily coat of arms 0f the Fountaines, consisting of 
three sable elephants' heads, on a gold shield, with red 
fessbend. Above the shield is an esqtiire's helmet in 
profile, over which, on a wreath is the crest, a golden 
elephant's head ; at the foot of the shield, on a ribbon, 
is the motto " IN CGELO QUIES.'* The inscription 
on the tombstone is — 



Hie Jacet 
Christophebus FouNTAura 
Generosus 
Qui obiit Octobris 17* 
Anno Salatis 1786 
^tatia suae 67. 



This Christopher Fountaine (one of the Fountaines 
who founded Linton Hospital) was a cloth manufac- 
turer at Leeds, who in declining years retired to Bum- 
sail. He came to a sudden death, being found dead 
in a place called "Kidd's Closes," on the footpath 
between Thorpe and Bumsall. His estates then de- 
scended to his relative, Mr. Charles Brown, of Leeds, 
by whom they were sold to William Chadwick, Esq., 
of Arksey House, near Doncaster, who is now the 
principal proprietor in the township.* 

There are other tablets in the church of modem 
date, belonging to the Blands, the Hebdens, and the 
Ellisons. Here is one to the memory of the Waddi- 
loves, of Thorpe : — 

* From Mr. Varley*8 valuable letter in the Ctavtn Pioneer. 
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Sacred to the Memory of 
Thomas Waddilovb of Thorpe Mafon 

who died JiUy 29^ 1802 
Aged 60 yean. 
Alflo 

Ass Waddilovb wife of John Waddilove son of the above 
who died in London Jan7 17^ 18a5 
Aged 24 Years 
And two of their children J OHN and Aucs 

Erected in Gratitude of affection 
by John Waddilove eldest aon of the above. 

Statuary in London. 



In the chancel is a Memorial Screen of English 
oak, of very elaborate design, ornamented by carved 
foliage of the ivy, the vine, and the oak. On the 
framework thereof we observe the following cut in 
incised letters : — 

'^Tb i\t Glcrg ni GoS acS in Mmcrg nf 
4tt ShS Mar. 20 - 1856/' 

In the north aisle are three stained-glass memorial 
windows : one, to the memory of the Emsleys, has the 
Evangelistic emblems ; one, to the memory of the 
Stockdales, represents the Birth and the Presen- 
tation in the Temple ; the middle window, to the 
memory of Blands, of Woodhonse, has representatives 
of St. Paul and St. Peter; in the south-east comer 
i$ another window representing the Crucifixion and 
the Transfiguration, to the memory of Mrs. Hannah 
Bland, of Bumsall Rectory. 
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There was formerly a memorial of Sir Wiluam 
Graven, on the north wall of the chancel, withm the 
altar rails ; it was painted within a border of elaborate 
but debased style, and in letters of ancient character, 
but the inscription was unayoidably destroyed at the 
restoration. This is a copy of it — 



ft m 

gibtn to tl^t poor ; ^0 
ttfflgtttmBntBB tnhvxti^ for tbtx 
^om sl^all bt txvilitb ioit^ ^on- 
am: ^0alm. 112. trerst 9. 



Sir SHiUiam (Crab-en bonbon * ibict JforJr JJffaior 

8|[g hztiB of c^aritg to «« most rarje, 

®ttr ft^t^, onx Sfl^ool, briirgts, otir bags H poort 

€xfxtBB tl^g bottntj to UB jebtrg ^our. 

^rag for tl^at noble familg fe|[ost raa 

Pag to jettmttg tirtenb its sj^act. 



Earl's Coronet. 

SSiUiam ITorb £rabtn^ Saron of pampsteab 
pars^all Ipttr ^jentral of onr |lf|jenjefactor. 
nofo patron of tl^t ot^u Ptbietg of t^e 
Sltctorg of Snmsall. 

btbat jSoreatq. 



Of the first Sir William I will speak more anon. 
The cost of the restoration of the church was about 
•CI 040; but several hundred pounds worth of work 
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was done gratuitously. The expenses were defrayed en- 
tirely by private subscription, William Chadwick, Esq., 
of Arksey House, Doncaster, being the principal con-. 
tributor. The Rector was at the cost of the restora- 
tion of the chancel. But notwithstanding that the 
general fabric was substantially renewed in 1857-8, 
much has been left to be done in the future, the com- 
pletion of which, it has been estimated, will cost firom 
£200 to £300. 

One of the most striking improvements in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the church is the removal 
of a house and shop, which stood at the upper end of 
the churchyard, and adding the site to the burial- 
ground. Another improvement is the taking down of 
the Old Lich Gate, and lowering the ground, so as to 
bring the church into more prominent view. This was 
done at the expense of William Chadwick, Esq., who, in 
addition to about £150 worth of property sacrificed by 
him, was also at the cost of re-building the church- 
yard wall ; at the same time, he gave a large plot of 
land for a playground, in front of the Grammar 
School. 

When the Old Lich Gate was removed to its 
present position, the architect was careful to retain its 
former style in every particular. All the stones had 
previously been marked, so that every part of it is in 
the exact relative position that it was before the 
restoration. It is of most primitive construction. 
The piers supporting the roof consist of random 
masonry, with massive quoms of miUstone grit from 
the adjoining fells. The one on the north side has a 
hollow space, or well-hole, in the middle, in which a 
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stone weight works up and down as the gate opens or 
closes. The three rails of the gate are passed through 
the upright swivel-post or head-tree, as it is locally 
called, and are connected at the ends by styles or 
" gate-heads," which shut against a projecting cheek in 
the sides of the piers. An iron bent lever is fixed 
into the top of the central post, which is connected by 
means of a chain and guide-pulley with the stone 
weight in the well-hole of the pier, so that when any 
one passes through both ends of the gate open, but in 
opposite directions, the weight causing it to close 
again. The roof is covered by thick and massive flag- 
stones of the neighbourhood, and has plain angular 
ridge-stones. The woodwork of the roof is of old oak, 
and consists of a rectangular framework or bedplate^ 
into which, at each end, are tenoned the king-posts, 
supporting the principals and ridge-tree, which latter 
is strengthened by wind-braces from the foot of the 
king-posts.* 

There is tradition which says that Henry do Hert- 
lington was shot with an arrow, when walking down 
Bumsall churchyard to worship, by a man secreted in 
the Skuff Wood, on the opposite side of the river. 

There was formerly an eccentric clergyman at 
Bumsall, called Parson Alcock ; of him many curious, 
tales are told, one of which I will now relate. On one 
occasion he had three young students on a visit at the 
parsonage, w^ho, no doubt, were acquainted with the 
peculiarities of their host. On the Saturday evening, 

* The whole of the restoration of Bumsall Church is allk& 
creditable to the respected Rector, the authorities of the parish^ 
and the architect, Mr. John Yarley. 
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they had noticed his reverence get his sermon, in 
M.SS., ready for the Sabbath, when one of them — 
perhaps a little more mischievous than the rest — 
proposed that in the absence of Mr. Alcock they should 
pull out the thread which held the leaves together, 
and mix them. This was consented to, and the trick 
was duly executed. On the Sunday morning, the 
parson, accompanied by the students, walked forth 
from the rectory, across the churchyard to the church 
to " do duty,'' where, after having gone through the 
morning prayers, he mounted the pulpit and read his 
text, and then followed with pages one and two of 
his manuscript all right ; but when he read the next 
his subject became disconnected ; he paused, turned 
over the leaves, looked about him in a state of be- 
wilderment ; then suddenly, having found out the 
cause of the disarrangement, eyed the students, his 
visitors, who were sitting in one of the chancel pews, 
and whose looks were anything but serious and devo- 
tional, and broke the silence by accusing them of the 
work in not very elegant terms. He then turned to 
the rest of the congregation, and said, " These yoimg 
scoundrels have been at my sermon, and have mixed 
the leaves higgledy-piggledy. It woidd take some 
time to put them right again : I will just read it as 
it is, and you can put it right when you get home," 
— a task which, I imagine, few of his hearers would 
attempt. 

Now I will give you a short account of Sir William 
Craven. The rural village of Appletreewick was the 
place where he was bom, and there he spent his child- 
hood ; his parents were poor, and gave him in charge 
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of a carrier to take him to London. His career there 
must have been full of interest ; but, I am sorry to 
say, only a few particulars are known of it ; these are, 
however, sufl&cient to place the man before us in a 
prominent degree. It is said that he entered into the 
service of a mercer or draper, and, being diligent and 
frugal, he raised himself to a position of wealth and 
honour. " In 1607," he is described by Camden as 
" eqttestri dignitate et senator Londinends.^ In 1611, 
he was chosen Lord Mayor of London. He became 
the founder of that family, in which is now held the 
Earldom of Craven. His eldest son, William, " having 
been trained in the armies of Gustavus Adolphus and 
William Prince of Orange, became one of the most 
distinguished soldiers of his time. He was in the 
nimiber of those gallant Englishmen who served the 
unfortunate king of Bohemia, from a spirit of romantic 
attachment to his beautiful consort ; and his services 
are generally supposed to have been privately re- 
warded with the hand of that princess, after her re- 
turn in widowhood to her native country. Thus, the 
son of the Wharfedale peasant matched with the sister 
of Charles the First : a remarkable instance of that 
Providence which * raiseth the poor out of the dust, 
and setteth him among princes, even among the princes 
of his people.' He was created Baron of Hampstead, 
Marshall, 2nd of Charles I., and Earl of Craven, 16th 
of Charles II. In returning to his father, " the city 
knight and tradesman," allow me to refer to the fol- 
lowing lines, said to be " of the father peer's genius," 
which were inscribed on the walls of the choir in the 
church : — 
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"This church of beauty, most repaired thus so bright, 
Two hundred pounds did ooste Sir William Craven Knight. 
Many other works of charitie, whereof no mention here, 
True tokens of his bountie in this parish did appeare. 
The place of his nativitie in Appletreewick is sceene, 
And late of London citie, Lord Mayor hee hath beene. 
The care of this work so beautiful and f aire, 
Was put to John Topham, clerk, by the late Lord Mayor, 
of that famous citie of London, so brighte. 
By Sir William Craven that bountiful Knighte, 
Borne in this parish, at Appletreewick towne, 
Who regarded no coste, so the work was well done.** 

John Topham was rector of the mediety of the churoh, 
and died in 1619. He was succeeded by three of the 
same name, the last of whom died about 1 700. The 
repairs of the church, although stated in the poetic 
inscription at £200, are said to have cost £600, but in 
the latter sum are probably included the building of 
the churchyard wall and the Old Lich Gate. 

It was Sir William Craven who erected and en- 
dowed the Grammar School^ to which we will now go. 
It is in the Ehzabethian style of architecture. A 
tablet over the porch bears this inscription : — 

t 

William Crauen 
Alderman of 
London Founder 
Of this Schioole 
Anno dm 1602 f 

« On the 21st day of May 1605 » Sir William, "by 
indenture of feoffment, conveyed to John Topham and 
twelve others in trust, to suffer the same to be used 
and employed for a school and schoolmaster's dwelling- 
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house." On the 20th day of December 1615, "he 
enfeoiFed unto the Master and Wardefiis of the Merchant 
Taylor's Company of London a message and shop or 
room thereto belonging, called the Pope's Head, in the 
parish of St. Mary, Woolnoth, Lombard Street, and in 
the parish of St. Michael, Comhill, in London," out of 
which "to pay the sum of £20 per annum to the 
schoolmaster for the time being of the Grammar 
School in the town of Bumsall, by him lately founded ; 
and also the sum of £10 to the churchwardens, of 
which he appointed that 40 shillings should be yearly 
taken for the Reparation of the church, and that £8, 
the residue, should be bestowed from time to time 
as occasion served, upon the repairing of the school- 
house, of the bridges in the parish of Bumsall, and the 
amending and repairing the highways between Apple- 
treewick and Bumsall."* The Merchant Taylor's 
Company deduct from the £10 given to the church 
wardens £2 for land tax, so that really they only 
receive 34s. for church purposes, the balance, £6 6s., 
being expended upon the reparation of the school. 
Besides the endowment just mentioned, there is a sum 
of £12 secured by a bond, bearing the date of 23rd of 
April, 1673. It is the rent charge on an estate at 
Appletreewick. There is also a further sum of £10 
for an usher, by way of rent charge on the Nursery 
House Estate, belonging to the Earl of Craven ; and 
in addition to these sums there is the interest of some 
money, which jfrom time to time has accumulated, from 
the sale of timber growing on the school premises. 

O ' 

* From the letter in the Craven Pioneer, April, 1865, written 
by Mr. John Varley. 

J 
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The school was built on a naiTow strip of ground, the 
approach to which was tliroxigh the chiu-chyard ; and 
from the public road it was screened by elevated inter- 
vening ground. The chm-chyard was, in consequence, 
often the scene of hilarity, from the boys making use 
thereof as a playground. To remedy this, an ex- 
change was made, by a portion of the school garden 
being given, in 1823, to Mr. William Wrathall, in lieu 
of a road, about nine feet wide, from the highway, 
when the path through the churchyard was stopped. 

In thej ear 1615, Sir William Cra\'en (the founder) 
wrote a letter to the Feoffees of the Grammar School, 
which I give you as one which has not hitherto been 
published, and as a specimen of the diction of that 
date. It is addressed, " To my very loveing firiende, 
Mr. John Topham and Mr. Willm. Brogden, and the 
rest of the fFeoffees of the schoole of Burnsall." It 
reads as follows : — 

** whereas Mr. Thomas Topham schoolemaster of my schoole at 
Burnsall being at middsommr last to resygne over his sayde 
"place, by reason of a- benefice then befalne him,* requested 
"my allowance for bis contininnge there, onelie for one twelve 
" monthes more, the better to fitt himself e of some thinges neede- 
" full to be provided before his goeing to his sayde benefice, pro- 
" missing the continuance of his care in the meane space over my 
" sayde schoole as heretofore : I thinking his request reasonable 
" (the good carriage of ye man during the whole tyme of his being 
'" schoolemr there considered) gi*aunted his desyre. But now the 
" tyme lymitted begining to expyre, and heareing good com- 
"mendations of the honest conversation, and towardlieness in 
" leaminge of the bearer heereof Geobge Blande, Batchelour of 
"Artes, I affecting him the better in regarde he was borne in 
" your p'ishe, and brought up in my schoole, myndeing heereafter 
" to add this as one speciall clause to be inserted into the statutes 



* The first mediety of Linton, to which he was instituted 25th 
March, 1615. He died 1651. 
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**of my schoole. That at any vacancy e heerafter happening, 
"there be any schoUer borne in that p*i&he, and brought up in 
" the sayde schoole, founde capable of the place, that respecte be 
" had unto such before any strainger in the choyse of the newe 
** schoolemaster. These reasons mouing me I have thought good 
** to bestowe the place upon him. Wherefore these are to require 
** all and everye of you toreceyve him the sayde George Blande 
*' as the man whome I have made choyse on for my schoolemaster 
*'to succeede Mr. Topham at middsommr next, desyi-eing you at 
"some convenient tyme betwixte and then as yourselues shall 
** agree upon to meete in the schoole and to give him his admittance 
** and deliver him his charge according to the contents of my 
"statute, and moreover to signifie unto him, that albeit he be 
" chosen speciallie by myself e, yet noe Icroger then his care over 
" the schoole, and good respecte towardes you all shall deserve 
**it, there shalbe noe place for him. And so committinge the 
"case of this business to your good discretione, ynth remem- 
"brance of ray very heartie commendacons to you all, I end 
"restinge 

" Your very loveing ffreinde 

"Wm. C1?AVEN. 

" London 23 of ffebr" 1615." 

The following is an illustration of the tenure by 
which most of the land in this district is held. It is 
a copy of a Mortgage of certain lands, called " Busk 
Rydding" to the Feoffees of the Guammar School, 
in consideration of X20 trust money lent to Thomas 
Bland of Burnsall, Initcher, for the remainder of a 
tenn of 5000 years : — 

" This Indenture made the twenty eight day of February 
" in ye second year of the reign of our gracious sovereign Lady 
"Ann by the grace of G^d of England Scotland France and 
"Ireland Queen defender of ye faith &c. Annoq. Dom 1703, 
"Betweene Thomas Bland of Burasall in the county of Yorke 
*' Butcher of the One part, and ye right honourale William Loid 
"Craven of Combe in ye County of Warwi<;k, Sir William 
" Craven of winnick in the county of Northampton Knight, 
" William Dawson of Settle in ye county of Yorke Gentleman, 
" Peter Alcocke, Kichard Can-e Rectors of ye medieties of Burn- 
" sail aforesd, Nicholas Blagbume, Robert S3aiim both of Thoipe 
" in the County of Yorke yeomen, William Stackhouse of Hart- 
" lington in ye parish of Burnsall, John Alcocke Thomiis Coulton 
J 2 
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"of Bnrnsall aforsd Feoffees & trustees of ye Free Grammer 
** Schoole (rf Bnmsall of ye other part. Reciteth that whereas 
" Sir Stephen Tempest of Broughton Knight & dame Katherine 
"his wife by their Indenture of Lease bearing date on or about 
" ye 21st day of November in ye sixth year of ye reign of King 
" James ye first [1609] over England &c & over Scotland the two 
" and forteith did demise grant & to farm lett unto Nicholas 
"Hargreaves at Layland of Bumsall one messuage bame & 
" several crofts and parcells of land right of pasturage and other 
" the premises To have and to hold ye same & every part and 
" parcell thereof unto ye sd Nicholas Hargreaves his Executors 
" administrators and assignes (under certain exceptions & reser- 
" vations) from ye making of ye sd Indenture imtiU ye full end 
"and terme of five thousand years fully to be compleat & 
" ended as by the sd recited Indenture (upon reference thereto) 
"may more fully and at large appear. And whereas also ye 
" several parcells of laad hereinafter granted demised and assigned 
" or mentioned to be granted demised & assigned are parcell of 
" ye premises in and by the sd recited originall Indenture of lease 
" demised & granted & did by divers means assignments and 
"other acts in Law legally come unto & vest themselves in 
"Thomas Brogden of Burnsall aforsd & during ye residue of 
"ye sd term of Jive thousand years yet to come and unexpired 
"which said parcells of land & other ye premises hereinafter 
" granted and demised are now legally vested & settled in & upon 
"the sd Thomas Bland by virtue of a devise & grant from 
" Thomas Brogden aforsd & Ann his wife as by their deed of In- 
" denture bearing the date ye 6th day of August Anno Dom 1694 
" (upon reference thereunto may more fully and at large appear). 
" And whereas the sum of twenty pounds of lawfull English 
" money part of ye gift formerly given by ye ancestors of ye sd 
" right honourable William Lord Craven of Combe is now re- 
" maining in the hands and custody of ye sd Feoffees & tinistees 
" or some of them," &c., &c., &c. 

Thomas Bland conveys — 

"All that one inclosure or parcell of inclosed ground called 
" ye Busk lydding containing by estimation two acres be ye some 
" more or less with ye ffield house or Laithe standing at ye south 
" west end of ye close which close adjoines to ye grounds of 
"Thomas Ellis on the north west side and to ye grounds of 
"Robert Favill on ye south-east syde and little parcell of ground 
"called Busk rydding and lying in an inclosure of late John 
"Presfcon gen. called Broslands, and heretofore ye ground of 
" John Williamson and also one beast gate cattle gate or pasturing 
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•* gate and feeding for one made beast or cattle to go depasture 
** graze and feed in upon & throughout all those two stinted 
"pastures call Farr Pasture & ye Greens with all,"* &c. &a &c. 

Sir William Graven is supposed to have died the 
year after his deed to the Merchard Taylor's Company, 
Besides repairing the church, and building and en- 
dowing the Grammar School, he built three bridges in 
the neighbourhood, rebuilt that of Bumsall, &c. 

The Earldom of Craven was bestowed upon his son 
"just over two centuries ago. It expired with the first 
earl in 1697, but was renewed in his descendant in 
1801. The barony, meanwhile, had continued." One 
of the most celebrated of the Ladies Craven was the 
wife of the sixth lord — a half-mad Berkley, subse- 
quently notorious as the Margravine of Anspach. Four 
of the eight peers died childless, but the succession 
has never gone out of the male line. Of those eight 
peers all but one bore the name of William. The 
Christian name of the fourth lord was Fulmar; that 
of the ninth earl is George, who became heir on the 
death of his elder brother several years ago.t 

Among the Craven benefactions in this neighbour- 
hood £40 was left by John Lord Craven, and £100 
by Lady Elizabeth Craven, "to be employed as a 

*The stinted pastures above referred to, called the "Far pas- 
ture/' and the " Nar pasture," were enclosed along with lands at 
Skierthoms, &c., by an Act passed on the 27th June, 1805, entitled 
"An Act for Inclosing Lands in the Township of Threshfield 
and Skirethoms and Bumsall, in the West Hiding of the County 
of York," 45 Geo. IIL The lands in Bumsall extended from the 
boundary of Barden at Garalgum-Gill to that of Thorpe, and 
also an open or unindosed iield usually called Bumsall Town 
Field, which contained about 70 acres of "ley" lands— viz., 
ploughed lands. 

f From the Athenoeum. 
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stock for the use of the poor inhabiting the townships 
of Ai)pleti-oewick and Biimsall this money was "to ^ 
be paid to the parson, churchwardens, and four others 
of the safficitntest men of the parish,'' in order that it 
might "be distributed to the poor of the said places 
according to their necessities, at the discretion of the 
pai-son and churchwardens for the time being." With 
a i)ortion of the money some open fields or "ley" 
lands were purchased (one of which was near Mill Pits.) 
But on the inclosure of Hai*tlington " Town-lands" in 
or about the year 1774 an allotment was awarded in 
lieu thereof containing five acres, and again in right 
through this, another allotment, on Hai-tliugt-on Moor, 
when the lands there were lately inclosed ; the area, 
of tl)is is 3a. 2r. Op. These are now let, and the 
proceeds, which amount to about £10 10s., are given to 
tlic poor on St. Thomas's Day, the 21st of December. 

The play-ground in front of the Grammar School, as 
already stated, was given, and other land purchased to 
annex thereto, througli tlie benevolence of WilUara 
Chadwick, Esq. This was in 1861 ; the amount of land 
added to tlie school being about 510 yards. To make 
this play-gi*ound, it became necessar}', in consequence 
of tlie low position of the school, to make considerable 
excavations in front thereof, and hundreds of cart-loads 
of gi-avel were taken away which was used for other 
contcmpomneous improvements in the village roads : 
tlius, to use a common expression, they " killed two 
birds with one stone." AVhile the play-ground was 
being made, the ai^proachcs to Joy Beck Bridge wci'e 
being raised. Previous to this time, the stream across 
the village gi-eeu extended along the road for about 
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twenty yards, and in winter, when frost was prevalent^ 
it was often well nigh impassable. To remedy this at 
the least cost the landowners agreed to pay a rate of 
lid. in the pound, which realised £28 168., the cost of 
the masonry of the bridge ; and the occupiers spent 
the usual rate of 6d. in the pound in " leading " the 
gravel from the school play-ground and churchyard 
in making the approaches thereto. By those who 
travelled this way ten years ago the improvements 
cannot but be commended. Alongside the road an 
avenue of sycamore trees has been planted, which at 
some future time will add beauty and shelter to the 
village. 

In lowering the play-ground for the school, a great 
quantity of human remains were discovered, which 
through being outside the boundaries of the church 
burial ground, gave rise to much speculative observation* 
Some imaginedthat the churchyard in years gone by had 
not been fenced round, and when the wall was built the 
remains referred to had been unintentionally excluded. 
Another not unlikely hypothesis which was suggested 
was that the remains were those of persons who had 
died during the time when the kingdom of England 
was under the interdict of the Pope, in the reign of 
King John, when, we are told, " the nation was sud- 
denly deprived of all exterior exercise of its rehgion ; 
the . altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; the 
crosses, the reliques, the images, and the statues of 
saints were laid on the ground ; and, as if the air itself 
was profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, 
the priests carefully covered them up, even from their 
own approach and veneration. The use of bells en- 
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tirely ceased in all the churches ; the bells themselves 
were removed from the steeples, and laid on the ground 
with other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with 
unopened doors ; and none but priests were admitted 
to that holy (?) institution. The laity partook of no 
religious rite, except baptism to newborn infants, and 
the communion to the dying. The dead were not in- 
terred in consecrated ground ; they tvere thrown into 
ditches, or buried in the common fields, and their ob- 
sequies unattended with prayers or any hallowed cere- 
mony." * Such having been the case, it is only 
natural to suppose that the friends of the deceased 
would bury them as near the usual burial groimd as 
possible, and thus the people of this neighbourhood, 
who were buried from A.D. 1206 to about A.D. 1216 
might be those who, in 1861, were discovered, and 
removed into the churchyard, excepting many of the 
ashes and smaller fragments of bones which were 
unavoidably conveyed to the " May- Pole Hill,'* at 
the north end of Bumsall Bridge. 

Bumsall Grammar School has for many years past 
been ably and successfully conducted by Mr. William. 
Stead, who, in addition to the children of the neigh- 
bourhood, has about twenty boarders. There is also 
in Bumsall an establishment for yoimg ladies, under 
the management of Miss Southwood. Stephen Jack- 
son, Esq., of the Flatts, Malham Moor, alias J. H. 
Dixon, Esq., in his Stories of the Graven Bales, says 
that the school once possessed as usher no less cele- 
brated a character than Eugene Aram, which is 
not recorded by Lord Lytton, the novelist, Dr. 

* LytUeton's History of England* 
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Whitaker, our historian, nor Scatcherd, who wrote 
a memoh* of the reputed murderer. But he must 
stand corrected, for Eugene Aram was only at Bum- 
sail as one of the Eev. Mr. Alcock's pupils. "When 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, he went to 
assist his father at Newby, and continued there until 
the death of Sir Edward Blackett, when his intense 
love of books and literature first manifested itself ; at 
that time mathematics were the chief subjects of his 
studies. At the age of sixteen, he went to London to act 
as bookkeeper to Mr. Christopher Blapkett, merchant. 
After a year or two's abode there he took the small- 
pox, from which he suffered so much that he was 
obliged to return home. He resumed his studies 
with increased avidity in the depai^tments of poetry, 
science, and antiquities. Soon afterwards, he was in- 
vited into Nidderdale to take charge of a school 
Although this is generally said to have been at Eams- 
gill, it was more probably at Gowthwaite Hall. In the 
year 1731, he married, at Middlesmoor Chapel, Anna 
Spence, of a respectable, though not wealthy, family, 
then residing at Lofthouse. About this period he 
was devoting all his spare time to the acquisition of 
Latin and Greek, and reading the best authors in those 
languages. In 1734, he removed with his family to 
Knaresborough, where he taught a school, and studied 
the Hebrew tongue. In January 1745, Daniel Clark 
was murdered, and in the month of April, in the same 
year, Aram left his family at Knaresborough and went 
to London, where he was engaged to teach Latin and 
writing, and where he acquired a knowledge of the 
French language. He remained in that situation up- 
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wards of two years ; and was afterwards engaged as 
writing master at Hayes, in Middlesex, with the Rev. 
Anthony Hinton, with whom he continued between 
three and four years. He was afterwards employed in 
transcribing the Acts of Parliament to be registered in 
Chancery. After this, he was engaged at the free 
school of Lynn, where, in the month of August, 1758, 
he was arrested on the charge of committing a murder 
more than thirteen years before." * 

The time that Eugene Aram was at Burnsall must 
have been very short. Mr. William Grainge says it was 
only a month ; but I can scarcely think it would be so 
short as that. The time was, however, long enough to 
connect the village of Biunsall with the history of that 
imfortunate man. Poor Eugene ! little did he think, aa 
he crossed the hills which separate Nidderdale, his native 
valley, from Wharfedale, of the future that awaited 
him, — ^then he was ambitious of greatness and fame ; he 
was full of hope and boyish glee ; no cloud of thunder 
and blackness had yet gathered over him ; he was 
on the high road to learning, and his soul was pursuing 
it with all the ardour and zest of youth. Pity it is 
that in after years he should have associated himself 
with such scoundrels as Terry and Houseman, who, it 
is very likely, were the sole perpetrators of the murder 
of which they got him accused, and for which he was 
executed, and then gibbeted in Kuaresborough Forest, 
near the place where the deed had been committed. 
Let his case be a warning to all who are made ac- 
quainted with it, of the dangers which attend a con- 
nection with evil company. Designing and unprin- 
* Nidderdaie^ by "William Grainge. 
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cipled villains still live, who value neither the character, 
the position, nor the life of others, so long as they 
can accomplish their diabolical purposes. It is very 
likely that Eugene Aram knew something about the 
crime of which he was accused, and that Houseman 
and Terry were afraid that he would at some time 
divulge it, and therefore plotted together in order that 
the guilt might be thrown upon him, and they be placed 
out of danger so far as national law was concerned. 
Hence one of them turned king's evidence against him, 
T¥hich resulted as already narrated. Meanness and 
perjury did it all. Although Eugene defended himself 
in the most masterly and eloquent oration that was 
ever heard in a court of law, and though there was 
no proof of his guilt but the testimony of a rogue and 
a robber, he was condemned to die. The following 
lines were written by him on the eve of his death, and 
bear strong evidence of having been composed by an 
innocent man : — 

" Come pleasing rest ! eternal slumber fall, 
Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all ; 
Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches ! 
Adieu thou sun ! all bright, like her, arise, 
Adieu fair friends ! and all that's good and wise ! " 

We will now leave the Grammar School and walk 
down the village, on our way to the other side of the 
Wharfe, where we shall have a splendid view of the 
sunset from the SkufF. The chapel which we pass on 
the left belongs to the Wesleyans. 

All who visit Bumsall cannot but notice its tidiness^ 

cleanliness and respectability. It is — 

" Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
Where )iealth and plenty cheer the labouring swain. 
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Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd." 

At the time when the ambitious designs of Napo- 
leon I. disturbed the quiet of the inhabitants of 
England, there was a Bumsall Contingent of the 
Craven Legion under the command of Lord Ribbles- 
dale ; and noble men they were who formed it. Their 
motto was, " Defence not defiance and they were 
ready to protect, at the peril of their lives, the 
hearths and homes of their coimtry should they 
be called upon to do so. One member of the corps 
was named Thomas Kirtley. His usual occupation 
was that of usher at the Grammar School, and he 
was also the parish clerk. When he died he was 
buried in the churchyard, with military honours, his 
comrades firing their carbines over his grave. 

The person who succeeded Thomas Kirtley as parish 
clerk was one of the most eccentric individuals that 
ever a village possessed. This was Billy Pickersgill. 
He died in 1836, aged 76 years. He bore the cog- 
nomen of " Dabbish-it," from the habit of using 
that ejaculation when his equanimity was disturbed. 
Besides being parish clerk, he was a noted bell-ringer ; 
and boasted of being captain of the belfry. He 
always wore, when officiating in the church, a white 
cmvat and a "black gown;" and, when the Sunday 
morning's service was over, he was wont, in somewhat 
indecent haste, to leave his desk, walk out of the 
church, and mount the old churchyard cross (then 
made into a sun-dial), and annoimce to the congrega- 
tion, as they dispersed, the customary notices relative 
to parish affairs, or any other information which it was 
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his business to promulgate, for printed placards were 
not thought of at that time in this remote district.* 
Elevating his voice, he would shout — " Oyez ! oyez ! ! 
Oyez ! ! ! This is to give notice that a ve»^ry. meeting 
will be held at f Brigg-end, on Wednesday neet, at 
7 o'clock to appoint t' owerseers, an' t' surveyors, an' 
examine t* books." This is another specimen of his 
announcements — " Oyez ! Oyez ! ! Oyez ! ! ! This is to 
give notice that on Thursday, th' 14th inst., there will 
be a sael by public auction, at t' Woodend Farm, of aw 
t' farming stock, t' implements, an t' household fur- 
netur, &c. &c. God Save the King ! Amen." 

The Maypole which is on the village green stands 
C4 feet high, and was erected in the year 1862 (not- 
withstanding that the vane at the top bears the date 
of 1861), in lieu of one which was blown down by the 
gale which did so much damage in Ireland on the 
6th of January, and in England on the 7th of January, 
1839. The old Maypole stood at the junction of the 
roads from Skipton, Linton, and Appletreewick. On 
seeing Conistone Maypole, I quoted Herrick ; here the 
following lines by Lady Craven will be appropriate : — 

" Colin met Sylvia on the green, 

Once on the channing first of May, 



* The postman was also then unknown. The letters for Burn- 
saU, Hartlington, and Appletreewick were detained at Skipton 
Post-office the whole week, until the common carrier called for 
them on the Saturday. This was the landlord of the inn at the 
Bridge End, and he only delivered them to their respective 
owners as opportunity offered. On one occasion, a letter, after 
having been at Skipton a weeky remained at the inn four days 
longer ; and what made the matter worse was the fact that it 
was an invitation to a funeral which took place a week before 
the letter was received. 
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And shepherds ne'er tell false I ween. 
Yet 'twas by chance the shepherds say. 

Colin he bow'd and blushed, then said, 
Will you, sweet maid, this first of May, 

Begin the dance by Colin led. 
To make this quite his holiday. 

Sylvia replied, I ne'er from home 
Yet ventured till this first of May ; 

It is not fit for maids to roam, 
And make a shepherd's holiday. 

It is most fit, replied the youth, 
That Sylvia should this first of May 

By me be taught that love and truth 
Can make of life a holiday." 

The Bradford Corporation Waterworks, autho- 
lised by Act of Parliament, 1854, commence at the beck 
which divides the townships of Bumsall and Thorpe. 
The water is carried along an underground conduit 
which goes across the hill side on the right or south 
side of the Wharfe, through the townships of Bumsall 
and Barden, being increased on its way by various 
streams and springs. Bumsall has been supplied with 
tlu'ee public fountains in compensation for the water 
taken away : one of these is opposite the chiu-ch, one 
is on the green, and the other intermediate. 

We are now crossing BumsalFs fine three -arched 
Bridge ; let us stand on it a few moments and watch 
the Wharfe flowing hurriedly along in its serpentine 
coiu^e. So bright and clear are its waters, that we 
can distinctly see the pebbles which lie in its bed. 

Taking the footpath down the steps at the east end 
of the bridge, we pass over the " Cock'd Hat Close,.*' 
and along the path which leads to the Skuff. About 
here we have nature in her most glowing colours, and 
may enjoy one of the most lovely twenty minutes' strolls 
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imaginable. The botanist may find many scarce plants 
and shrubs, including the mezreon, the buckthorn, the 
spurge laurel, and the spindle tree. The limestone 
rocks and rich soil being favourable to the growth of 
wild flowers, it is a perfect paradise of floral gems. 
The wood anemone, the primrose, oxlip, hyacinth, and 
different varieties of the orchis, the curious anun, and 
the delicate little wood -sorrel profusely cover the 
ground. 

After heavy rains there is a beautiful waterfall at 
the west end of the SkuflF, but now the water course 
is dry. We are at the end of our path, and over our 
heads is the frowning precipice, which we beheld from 
the other side of the river, called St Wilfrid's Scar ; 
here there is a cavern which is a stronghold for otters, 
and accessible for about 20 yards ; but it is so blocked 
up by sand and concretions of carbonate of lime, that 
it is extremely difficult to get even that distance. Many • 
fine caverns have been discovered in less promising 
situations — ^the noted . Clapham Cave, for instance, 
which, before cutting down the tufa at the end, was 
not known to be of any great interest. This cavern 
would well repay the cost of a week's exploration. 

See ! here is a stone seat, which we may call the 
Poet's Couch. Let us rest ourselves on it, and 
leisiu'ely view the surrounding scenery. The seat was 
built in 1859, by a former inhabitant of Bumsall, who 
oft resorted hither for secluded contemplation, or to 
have a quiet chat with a friend. What lovely pro- 
spects ! down the stream we see the picturesque bridge, 
with the lofty fells in the background ; before us we 
behold the church and granmiai- school, and beyond 
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them Thorpe Kale, and a rich sweep of pasture-land ; 
and up the river we have the glassy waters of the 
Wharfe, with reflected cliffs and trees in enchanting 
combination. The sun is retiring to rest behind the 
heights of Skirethoms in a couch of burning gold, — 
while gold and purple mingle here and there in the 
evening sky, in a manner which would defy the most 
artistic skill to portray. 

That island in the river is generally called " Jerry's 
Island ; " it was on it that the murdered corpse of Dr. 
Petty was foimd, and it is said that when Tom Lee 
was bringing it to throw down the rocks a little 
above this place, the father of the late Dr. Holmes of 
Grassington, was about here, whispering words of love 
in the ears of his sweetheart, and hearing footsteps and 
voices above, he with her stepped up SkuflF-Gill to avoid 
recognition. He distinctly heard one of the two accom- 
panying the horse exclaim in the frenzy of passion, 
" Tha thief, tha'U show his legs ; cover 'em up." Lee 
and his companion did not pass through the Skuff 
Gate, as is generally supposed, but went a little higher 
up, and then relieved themselves of their burden, 
which the stream deposited a few yards from where 
we are sitting. 

But now the sim has gone out of sight, and the dew 
begins to fall ; therefore we will return to the Bridge 
Inn, where we will stay over the night. 
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" The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree ; 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly : 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blythesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of mom."— MotherweU, 




^FTER crossing Bumsall Bridge, we come to 
Hartlington. In Domesday Book the name 
of the village is spelt " Herlinetone," and 
"Herlintun." It is supposed by Dr. Whitaker to be 
derived from " Hartil," who was the Saxon owner of 
the Manor. 

Hartlington "gave name and residence to a knightly 
femily of high antiquity." It is said that Ketle de 
Hertlintun, one of the ancestors of this family, " must 
have been bom in the latter end of the reign of the 
Conqueror, or the beginning of Rufiis." In the reign 
of Stephen (about 11 40) there was a Sir Hertil de 
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Malum, and in 1300 the following entry was made in. 
the Compotm book of Bolton Abbey, viz. — " Pro fine 
facto D'no Hen de Hertlington pro eod maner, £vi., 
xiiis., ivd.," i.e., ten marks, which was probably a fine 
or demand payable to the king for the neighbouiing 
Manor of Woodhouse. 

In 1316, Henry de Hertlington was joint Lord 
with John de Otterbum, of Hagenlith Manor, now 
called Kirkby Hanlith, in the parish of Kirkby Malham; 
and William de Hartlington is spoken of as being, in 
1448, Lord of Kirkby and Hanlith. In the deed con- 
firming the gift of the Manor of Woodhouse to Marton 
Priory there is a curious contraction in monkish Latin 
of William de Hartlington's name — there it is written, 
" Wil' mo H'linton." Henry de Hartlington, his son, 
was an officer under the Cliffords for above thirty years ; 
it is said that " he fought by the side of Thomas and 
Jolm Lords ClitTord, and probably witnessed the fall of 
both." He died in 14G7, and in his will, dated 9th 
September, 146G, he bequeathed a sword and standing 
goblet of silver as a legacy to Henry Clifford (the 
Shepherd Lord), son of John Lord Clifford, and left, 
his body to be biu-ied in Burnsall Church, which was 
the family place of sepulture, of which, however, there 
is now no trace. 

The last of the Hartlingtons, in the male line, that 
can be traced is William HartUngton, Esq., who died 
about 1473. The Manor of Hartlington passed into 
the possession of the Metcalfes, by the marriage of the 

heiress of Henry de Hartlington with Metcalfe, of 

Nappy, in Wensleydale. The Records of Skipton Castle 
say that, in 1520, Hartlington was held by one named 
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James Metcalfe ; in 1553, it was in the hands of Sir 
Christopher Metcalfe, Knight, who married Lady Eliza- 
beth Clifford, daughter of the first Earl of Cumberland, 
when he charged it with a jointure of one hundred 
marks, i.e. £Q(} 13s. 4d. In 1558, the same Sir Christo- 
pher Metcalfe, for the consideration of £1200, conveyed 
the Manor, along with the property in Appletreewick, 
Bumsall, and Calgarth (Calgarth Houses), to William 
Lyster, of Medehop, who, in the same year, divided 
the Manor, and conveyed one moiety thereof to Regi- 
nald Hayber, and the other to Gilbert Watson, of 
Wiggleswoi-th. 

Reginald Hayber was one of the ancestors of the 
Hebers, of Marton. In the first reference to this 
family the name is spelt "Hebcre;" and one, Oswald 
Hebere, of Milnthorpe, was killed, on the 31st of 
December, 14G0, at the Battle of Wakefield, when John 
Lord Clifford, through his ferocious and revengeful 
spirit, attained the unenviable title of " the Butcher/' 
Reginald Hayber died on the 14th of November, 1600, 
and was interred in Gargi'avc Chxu-ch. Another Regi- 
nald, a barrister of the Inner Temple, London, died in 
May 1697. Ho w^is a considerable benefactor to both 
the church and school of Ilkley, at which place the 
Hebei-s possessed the HoUing Hall Estate. From 
Marton, the Hebers removed to Hodnet, in Shropshire, 
where Reginald Heber, the author of the famous 
missionary hymn, was rector, previous to his becoming 
Bishop of Calcutta. The moiety of the Manor of 
Bartlington, which was in the hands of the Hebers, 
was possessed by them until the year 1841, when the 
estate was sold in lots, the principal portion thereof,. 
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along with the manorial rights, being bought by 
Matthew Wilson, Esq., of Eshton Hall. The other 
moiety of the Manor descended to the family of 
Dawsons, and is now held by the Rev. Henry Dawson, 
of Torquay, and Frederick Dawson, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, of Camberwell, London. The Manor House of 
Hartlington was situate near Hartlington Bridge. It 
is said to have consisted, in the year 1579, of a centre 
and two wings, but nothing of it now remains. The 
adjoining land is called HaU Garth, and in it there is a 
long hollow in the ground, 260 feet in length, and 30 
feet in breadth, which was the fish pond in connection 
with the Manor House. 

Near to Hall Garth is "Chapel Hill," where are 
still to be seen uneven surfaces, as of buried foundar 
tions, and where probably stood one of those ancient 
oratories so frequently attached to the manor houses 
in former times, when parish churches were few, and 
therefore generally remote." 

Dr. Whitaker says that " at Hartlington, according 
to tradition, lived a man of the name of Walters, who 
on a certain night was suddenly awoke out of his sleep 
by a voice calling to him, 'Arise, Walters, and save 
life.* He obeyed the ^all, took his bow and quiver, 
and, directed by a secret impulse, repaired to a remote 
part of Appletreewick pastures, where he found a 
yoimg lady, a daughter of the family of Skipton Castle, 
struggling with ruffians. Walters, however, plied them 
so well with arrows that they soon dispersed, and left 
the lady uninjm'ed. For this good service, it is added 
that an estate was given to the deliverer, which his 
descendants long enjoyed." 
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It is reported that when Lord John Craven was a 
boy, the lads of Hartlington were often impertinent to 
him, and in winter pelted him lustily with snowballs, 
as he passed through the village from Appletreewick 
High Hall on his way to Bumsall Grammfar School. 
This is supposed to be the reason why he omitted 
Hartlington from his benefactions. 

A branch of the Hebden family — ^probably descen- 
dants of the Hebdens of Hebden — still resides in Hart- 
lington, in the respectable farmhouse which we pass 
on OMT right hand. 

The farmhouse nearest to Hartlington Bridge was 
formerly an inn, and was known by the name of 
"Spout Yett," from the fact of their being a stone 
spout on the opposite side of the road, which still 
remains, and from which pours forth a copious stream 
of aqiia pura, and a " yett," or gate, which was hung 
across the road here, to separate the cattle which 
grazed in the open pastiures of Appletreewick, Wood- 
house, and Hartlington townships. The landlord of 
the " Spout Yett " was also proprietor of the house 
and estate, and is said to have been a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence. He was oh friendly terms 
with Parson Alcock, of BurnsallJ who visited him more 
frequently than the majority of his flock. The inn« 
keeper was also a regular attendant at the Parish 
Church, where he occupied what has been described to 
me as "a high-sided, cottage -house looking sort of 
pew." This was in close proximity to the pulpit; 
and it is reported that when Parson Alcock had 
pronounced the benediction after sermon, he would 
hastily descend from the pulpit, take hold of the inn- 
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keeper's hand, and if he thought he had delivered an 
excellent disconrse, would say, " Well, Jackie, haven't 
I preached a good sermon this morning To this 
the answer was invariably in the affirmative. 

The pedestrian who prefers the fields to the highway 
will find a pleasant path from near Bmnsall Bridge 
along the river side. On crossing Hartlington Bridge, 
we come to Woodhousc. 
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" A lovely village once it was, 
Which few in Wharfedale could surpass ; 
But now its walls are all gone down — 
The place they stood on scarcely known." 

From Beauties of Bumaall, <6c., by 5. B, 



OODHOUSE is mentioned by Dr. Wliitaker 
as having been purchased by Robert de 
Bulmcr, or his grandson, Henry de Neville 
from Aaliz de Romille. It was conferred by Henry de 
Neville on the Prioiy of Marton, by the name of the 
Manor of Woodhouse, the writing in the gi-ant being 
"Man 'um de Wodhuys," and "Wodhuys cu' Aple- 
TREWYK," from the latter of which one would suppose 
that the village which formerly stood here was lai'ger 
than Appletreewick. " The Manor of Woodhouse be- 
longed to the Priory of Marton till the dissolution, 
when it was granted, A.D. 1542, to Henry Earl of 
Cumberland." Though Woodhouse is a separate 
Manor from that of Appletreewick, it is included in 
that township. 
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The Manor House is of the old English style of 
architecture, and is in tolerably good condition, having 
undergone some repairs during late years. Several of 
the old mullioned windows which had been closed for 
more than a century have been opened out, and glass 
again inserted. There is no date to tell us when the 
house was built. It is now occupied by Mr. J. A. 
Bland, son of the late Mr. Robert Bland, who was for 
many years a local preacher for the Wesleyans. 

In addition to the Manor House, there are but two 
entire houses remaining of the ancient village, and these 
are uninhabited, though they were tenanted within 
living memory. After laborious efforts with the pickaxe, 
the spade, and the plough, to level the site of the village, 
there are yet to be seen many traces of it in uneven 
surfaces, and a number of fruit trees in the fence- 
rows which formerly were connected with homesteads. 
Within the last half century large heaps of ruins have 
been taken away, and the foundations of many buildings 
laid bare. In removing the ruins, there was found in 
some of the buildings the old hearth-stone burnt quite 
hollow. When digging for stones, in 1840, for the 
erection of the Wesleyan Chapel at Bumsall, the stone 
steps of a spiral stair-case were discovered, and at 
different times large spaces of paved stone work have 
been brought to light, which have probably been yards 
or portions of lanes belonging to the village. About 
five years ago, as a workman was levelling an un- 
even piece of ground in Water Croft, he came to the 
foundations of a building, at the end of which was 
found a neatly formed drying kiln, six feet square, 
with the flues and fire place beneath. This was pro- 
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bably a kiln for the general use of the villagers, for 
drymg their com in small quantities, when quoms, or 
handmills, were in use. Several quoms have been 
found here. Two years ago, a portion of one was dis- 
covered, on which is a mdely sculptured human face, 
the mouth of which forms the outlet for the ground 
com. Mr. J. A. Bland possesses a plan of the village 
as it stood in 1635. 

On a tree in Water Croft are the initials of Mr. R. 
Bland, cut as follows : — 



R. B. W. 
1803. 



Woodhouse is pleasantly situated on a flat of land, 
rather over half-a-mile east of Bumsall ; it is bounded 
by the Wharfe on two sides, and by the river Dibb or 
Barbon on the west j on the east it is protected by a 
hiU called the Kale. Kale is probably from the Scottish 
" coul," a mountain : thus we have Coul Mawr and 
Coul Beg, the big and little mountains referred to 
by Hugh Miller, in his Old Red Sandstone, To the 
south-west of Woodhouse there are two islands, one of 
which is called the Willows. This is in the township 
of Appletreewick, and the other, which bears the name 
of Fairy Island, is in that of Hartlington. 

Barbon Glen is extremely narrow, deep, and very 
picturesque. In some portions of it the stream is 
entirely hidden by overhanging trees and rocks. It 
has the appearance of having been at some iime the 
bed of a vast lake. No tourist should visit the valley 
of the Wharfe without tuming aside to see it. All 
R 
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the way fix>m Haxtlington Bobbin Mill to Dow Scar 
Nook — a distance of about a mile — it is full of 
interest and beauty. In the upper portion of the 
river Dibb is the Grimwith reservoir, which was con- 
structed at great cost by the corporation of Bradford, 
to supply the miU-owners on the Wharfe, as compen- 
sation for the water that has been taken out of 
Wharfedale to Bradford. It covers about 108 acres 
of land, and in some places is seventy feet deep. It 
holds 640,000,000 gallons. 

It will do us good this morning to ascend the Kale, 
which is certainly one of the most romantic hills in 
Craven. It is studded here and there with holly bushes, 
and hawthorns, and commands extensive views of the 
surrounding country ; of the greater part of its primi- 
tive clothing — ^the ash, the hazel, and the birch — it 
has been divested within the last half century. On 
its highest point there is a circular mound eighteen 
yards in diameter, which has probably been used for 
purposes of war, by the Romans, or at the time when 
the Scots devastated Wharfedale. Sitting down here, 
let us view the landscape. Up the valley, we see the 
village of Bumsall ; and beyond it, the woods of Lythe,. 
Grasswood, Netherside Hall, and Chapel House, with 
the summit of Hardflask in the background ; to the 
west we have Bumsall and Thorpe Fells, with Thorpe 
Kale, Elbolton and Stebden; and in the north we 
behold Hebden and Grassington Moors, with the brown 
head of Whernside. Looking southward, we see 
Simon's Seat and Stank Fell ; and going on the 
Appletreewick end of the Kale, we obtainour first 
view of Barden Tower. 

Let us now descend, and hasten to Appletreewick. 
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Chaptkr XVII. 

Thither he hied, enamoured of the scene. 
For rocks on rocks, piled as by magick spell, 
Here scorched with lightning, there with ivy green, 
Fenced from the north and east this savage delL** 

James BeatHe^ LL.D, 

E distance from Hartlington to the village of 
Appletreewick is a little over half-a-mile, but 
the township is entered when the tonrist has 
crossed Hartlington Bridge, the Manor of Woodhouse, 
as already stated, being a portion of it. On the north 
of the highway there is the hill called the Kale, which 
we have just left ; the road leads over " Ealam's," or 
" Ayleham's," Head, which has probably derived its 
name from Island's Head ; on the right there is Manor 
Cliff, a precipice clothed with trees; across the river 
there is a detached moiety of the township called 
the "Dowcills," or "Doxhills," a portion of which has, 
to all appearance, at some time been an island. In 
the Dowcills are four fields, the rents of which were 
k2 
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left to the Society for the Conversion of Negroes in 
the West Indies. These are sometimes called Negro 
Lands. Of Negro Lands, there is, besides these, com- 
mon of pasture in an allotment of fifty-three and a 
half acres, near TroUer's Gill; also, an enclosure on 
Appletreewick Moor. 

Appletreewick is a village of rich historical interest, 
having been connected with the Romilles, the Eshtons, 
the Abbots of Bolton Abbey, the Yorke family, and 
the CliflFords. In Domesday Book the name is Aplb- 
TREWic ; and by the people of Wharfedale in these 
days it is generally pronounced " Apteruck." I have 
heard of a stranger who, on enquiring of an inhabitant 
of Howgill (a hamlet which is about a mile away) for 
Appletreewick was answered thus, — " Whya, there 
isent sich a plaace i' aw t' daal. I've lived here for 
monny a year, an' nivver sah it yet. Gang an' ex 
f chapel keeper, under t' Ranter Chapel. But stop ; 
yer happen mistaen : is it Apteruck ya mean, for 
there's a plaace o' that naem ower t' hill V 

At the time of Domesday Book (1086), the Manor 
of Appletreewick was in the possession of the Saxons 
Dolfin and Orme. The lands then consisted of three 
caracutes ; and these came into the hands, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, of Alice de Romille, who 
gave about one half of them to Robert de Buhner. 
The other portion ultimately came into the possession 
of the same person by purchase, either by himself 
or his grandson, Henry de Neville. We learn that 
Richard, the son of Hugo Talbot, of BafihaU, married, 
shout the year 1133, the daughter of Stephen de 
Bulmer, of Appletreewick, and in the reign of Stephen 
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(1135 to 1154), Marton Priory was founded by 
Bertram de Bulmer, to which, as mentioned before, 
the Manor of Woodhouse was given. In 1204, 
Baldwin de Batune, Earl of Albemarle, had license to 
afforest his lands in Appletreewick, ^Hwo miles in 
length/' In the 6th of Edward I., free warren was 
granted in the township of Appletreewick, to John de 
•Eston, alias Eshton, and three years afber this John 
de Eston was contesting with his sovereign for the 
Earldom of Abemarle, when the King condescended to 
come to an agreemevd vnth him, in consideration of 
XI 00 worth of lands, of which the Manor of Apple- 
treewick formed a part. The manor remained in the 
hands of the family de Estons until the year 1300, 
when James de Eshton, to whom it had been given in 
the 28th of Edward I., sold it to the Prior and Canons 
of Bolton Abbey. In the CompottM of that Abbey 
there are the following entries : — 

«* AOHCCO 

Jaoobo de Ejrston pro maner de Apeltrewyk in pHe 
£xxL VIS. vnid.*' 

"AOMCCCI 

Jacobo de Eston in p*te pro Apeltrewie £xii. 
Jaoobo de Eston £xxi. vis. vnid.'' 

The sale of the Manor of Appletreewick to the 
monks of Bolton necessitated a journey to Rome, the 
Abbot having to travel there to obtain a bull from 
the Pope for the transfer thereof The expenses 
amounted to £34 13s. 

Appletreewick was in the hands of the abbots of 
Bolton until the dissolution of the Abbey, on the 29th 
of January, 1540, when the manor passed into the 
possession of the Crown; but on the 28th of July, 
k3 
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1641, Henry the VIIL granted it to Sir Christophet 
Hales, Knight, and Master of the Eolls, who sold it, 
in 1548, to Sir John Yorke, Lord Mayor of London, 
into whose hands had come the Forest of Nidderdale, 
by purchase, — ^viz., the Manor of Ramsgill, with Stone- 
beck Up and Stonebeck Down. This Su- John Torke, 
along with others, was sent to the Tower of London 
on the accession to the throne of Queen Mary, for 
what offence we are not informed, but it was probably 
for his Protestant proclivities. Mr. William Grainge, 
in his History of Nidderdale^ also speaks of a tradition 
which exists of a treasonous play being acted in 
Oowthwaite Hall, for which Sir John was fined by 
the Government. To pay the fine, he was obliged to 
dispose of a portion of his estate in Nidderdale. 

The Manor of Appletreewick descended from Sir 
John Yorke, to his son Peter Yorke, Esq., who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Ingleby, of Ripley 
Castle. His son, John Yorke, was the next Lord. 
About the year 1600, this second John Yorke leased 
out his estates in Nidderdale and Appletreewick for 
the long terms of 3000 and 5000 years. From one of 
the leases I will give you a few extracts. The lease 
from which I quote is dated 5th October, 1601 ; it 
was " Between John Yorke, of Gowthwaite, in Nether- 
dale, in the countie of Yorke, Esquire, of the one 
partie, and Humfrey Simpson, of Skyrom, als (aliaa) 
Skyreholme, in Appletreeweeke, in the said countie, 
husbandman, of the other partie," and 

Witnesseth that in consideracon of the some of Eleven pounds 
" and ten shillings of lawfull english mony to him the said John 
Yorke paid Hath dem3rsed granted ^ to farme lett unto the 
'^*8aid Humfrey Simpson, all that messuage ferme or tennte 
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V wtb the apprte nonce acitnate lymge & beinge at Slqnnom als 
VSkyrehoIme in Apletreweeke and all houses buyldings ort- 
"chardes gardins tofts crofts closes indosures landes gronndes 

meadowes pastures feedings & other hereditaments whatsover 
to the said messuage f erme or tennte belonging-" 
and also libertie to get slate ^ stone wthln and upon the pa?-. 
" tures comons mores & wastes of Appletreeweeke aforesaid or 
" any p'te thereof for the fensing buylding repayring &c of the 
" pimises or anie p'te thereof Except allwaies ^ beserved out 
"of this p-sent Lease djrmise and grant unto the said John 
" Yorke his heires & assignes The Boyalties & liberties of hawkinp 
**ilhhurUing;/Uhingandfoieiling in ^ upon the demsrised pnnises 
"in reasonable manner and (HI hawkes and covies of hawkei 
" wch shall happen to come be or breede in or upon any of the 
**prmises herein dymised And also except and reserved oU 
" mynes of lead Coppr Iron Coles Jffreestone & slate in the prmises 
" above mentioned And also reserved free libertie lewve power 
" ^ authority egresse and regresse to sinke digge search for and 
"get the said lead copper Iron Coles ffreestone ^ slate & to 
" carry awaie ^ remove to his and ther own uses ^ behoofes at 
" all times." 

" To HAVE & TO HOLD the saide messuage ferme or tennte & all 
singlr other the prmises &c &c unto the said Humfray 

V Simpson his executors and administrators & assignes unto the 
" full end & during the whole time ^ terme of five Thowsand 
" Yeabes now next ensuing & following & fuUie to be complett 
" & ended without ympeachment of anie manner of wast &o &c " 
"YiEiLDiNO AND PAYING therefore yerely ^ evrie year the 
" yearlie Rent of ffive shillings of lawfull english mony at the feast 
" of pentecost and Saint Luke the vangelist by even porcons 
" And also yielding & paying after & upon the change of evrie 
" Lord of the pf'mises by death only and also after and upon evrie 
*' change of the ten-te of the prmises wch shall happen eyther by 
" death of Tennte or by aliencon of the prmises seaven teares 
" rents [35 shillings]. And also yielding ^ paying to the said 
"John Yorke his heires and assignes Seaven pense of like mony 
" yearelye during the said terme at the said feasts of Saint Lul^e 
" the vangelist only towards the payments <fc discharge of the 
" TENTHES toch shall be due payable unto the queenes maties that 
" now is Tier heires <Se successors for & fwrih of the manor or Lord' 
" shippe of Appletreeweeke And also yielding ^ doing siUe d: 
" service at 4k to the Coubt Baron of the said John Yorke his 
"heires and assignes to be holden within the said manor or 
"Lordshippe of Appletreeweeke at the place ther accustomed 
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**twiot in the peare upon lawfnll and reasonable somons and 
"warning given thereof during the said tenne. Avd also 
*' jrielding making and doing from time to time during the laid 
terme nOe unto the Milnb of Appletreewedce wth the oOmes & 
grainee growing & to be spent in & upon the said &i pnnises ft 
paying sach Multure Jc toUe {in corne only dk not in urvice in 
. " meale) for the grinding of the same come & graine as heretofove 
hath bene most usually paid yielded or taken by the most part 
'* of eix yeares now last past so long <u the aaid Milne shall be 
''Jcept in good repayre. And the said Humfrey Simpson his 
''executors and assignes be well used & have ther come well 
** grinded at the said milne & also making and doing such labor 
** & service at & to the rtpayring dt amending of the saide mUne 
** and the dame thereof as the said Humfrey Simpson kc &c have 
" been accustomed to make and doe. 

" And also yeilding & paying & doeing to the said John Yorke 
"his heirs & assignes yearely during the said term OKS daib 
" BOWNE* MAWINO wthin the mannor or Lordshippe of Apletree- 
" weeke aforesaide warning or fovorepente of like lawful engHrii 
" mony in lieu thereof at the said feast of Saint Luke the vangelist 
"evry yeare wherein the said dai mawing shall happen to be 
" undone. And also one Hen in kind at the feast of Christen- 
"mas yerely during the said terme yf shee be reasonably de 
" manded in the name of d boone Hen And that he the said 
" Humfrey Simpson shall ds will yerely during the said terme & 
" during the time of the fatbe & market to be holden in Apple- 
"treeweeke aforesaid upon reasonable warning and somona 
" serve ds attend or find and appoint a sufficient man in his place to 

serve d: cUtend of k for the said John Yorke his heires and 
" assignes at in or about such place or places of the said faibe or 

MARKET to collect d: gather tlie tolls there due & heretofore used 
" for & to the use of the said John York as hath been used and 
'* accustomed so that the said John Yorke his heires k assignes or 

his or ther officer for the time being doe evrie day that the said 
" Humfrey or other person in his place pay unto him or them thai 
" shall so attend fowre pense of lawfuU english mony for his or 

ther charge k paines taking in that service k attendance ao 

made k donne." 

The following extract, relative to the pedigree of 

the Yorke family is from the same lease : — 

** That he the said John Yorke ds Julian his wife his heires or 
** assignes or anie of them Sr Edward Yorke Knight one of the 

♦ ** Boone," from bonus. 
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mmnea ofSr John Yorke Knis^ deceased Ann Hilton one of the 
^^daughUrs of the taid Sir Thomas Yorke William Yorke & 
** Bichard Yorke brethren of the said John Yorke p*tie to thes 
"jpiisents ^ evry of them ^ evry of ther heires & aasignes k the 

heiroB of William Yorke Edmnnd Yorke Bowland Yorke & 
" Heniie deceased sonnes of the said Sir John & of Jane Yorke 

another daughter of the said Svr John k of every prson or prsons 
" whatsoever having prtending or dayming anie estate interest 
"light title daime or demande of in or unto the prmises or any 
" p*te or prcell thereof by from or under them or anie of them or 
**by from or under Peter Yorke Esquire deceased ffather of the 
^'said John k Elizabeth his wife or the said Sir John Yorke 
•* Knight or dame Anne his wife grandfather and grandmother of 
^ the said John also deceased &c &c 

Kespecting some of the items quoted, I beg to oflFer a 
lew remarks. It appears from this pecuhar lease that 
Humfrey Simpson had the grant of a farm at the 
yearly rerU of five shillings for the term of the life of 
wie John Humfrey, and that upon relinquishment of 
this grant, and payment of £11 10s., the same farm 
was granted on a lease for the term of 6000 years. 
The yearly rent of five shillings may seem in these days 
a small amount, but about that time (1612) land at 
Skipton let at six shillings per acre for arable, and 5s, 
per acre for pasture land, and meadow land at 7s. per 
acre. In the reign of Edward II. arable land was 
lOd. per acre, because com was dear and cattle cheap. 
We also learn that at Holme, near Gargrave, ^'one 
dapitall mesSo) ten'te one acr®, two lathes, and a 
stable," were in 1612 only worth 6s. 8d. per annum. 
If, therefore, we consider the outlying portion of 
dkyreholme, in Appletreewick, we shall find the yearly 
tent of five killings proportionate to the rents of other 
cUstricts. 

There was also; in addition to the annual rent, the 
fim of seveh ymnf rents mentioned iil the lease, payable 
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on the death of a Lord of the Manor, or at the change 
of tenant, which might perchance become a heavy 
burden. 

The tenths, towards which the sum of seven pence 
was yearly to be paid, were anciently demanded by 
the Pope, but at the Keformation they were trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and would in this instance be 
reserved when the Manor of Appletreewick was 
granted to Sir Christopher Hales. 

Suit and service at the Court Baron are enforced 
now, or a fine levied for non-attendance, and if this is 
not paid the Lord of the Manor can distrain the goods 
and cattle of the defaulter ; but this is now seldom, if 
ever, done. 

Fourpence per day^ in lieu of one dajfs boon rnmovng^ 
and the fourpence per day for collecting the tolls at 
Appletreewick fair seem to represent the amount of a 
day's wages in 1612. 

The charter for Appletreewick Fair was granted to 
the canons of Bolton Abbey in the year 1311 (4th 
Edward II.), at the instance of Piers de Gaveston. 
The fair used to be held — for now it is a thing of the 
past — -in several of the fields which lie between the 
village and the Wharfe. At the opening of the fair, 
the grounds were perambulated by the employes of 
the Lord of the Manor. 

Of the Milne, or " Soke " MiU, mentioned in the 
lease, there is now no trace, excepting in the names of 
Mill-Lane and MiU-Island. It was probably situate at 
the latter place, and seems to have been erected six 
years previous to the date of the lease. It was most 
likely washed away when the bridges of Eettlewell, 
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Bumsall, Barden, Ilkley, and Otley, were destroyed 
by a flood in 1673. 

The Boon Hen was a common demand, and Multure 
also. In the evidence furnished at a trial between Sir 
John Yorke and the Earl of Cumberland, we find that 
Forster Hem and Castle Hens, likewise Forster Oates, 
were given to the bow-bearer or forester of the Forest 
of Skipton. 

Suit of Court was also done by the inhabitants of 
Appletreewick at the Forest Court at Skipton. 

The conveyance of the Manor of Appletreewick from 
Sir Christopher Hales, Knight, to the Yorke family 
took place three years before the Earl of Cumberland 
came into possession of the manors connected with 
Bolton Abbey, and therefore the latter "lost the chance 
of so desirable an addition to his estates." The conse- 
quence of this was that the door was left open to 
"long and vexatious litigations," which took place 
about seventy years after. Sir John Yorke, in 1611, 
laid claim to free chase and warren in the township, 
but was resisted By Francis Earl of Cumberland, 
because these liberties had not been mentioned in the 
grant of the manor to Sir Christopher Hales, Knight, 
and that Appletreewick was a member of the Forest 
of Skipton, the latter fact having been established by 
the paying of the Forster Hens and Castle Hem already 
mentioned, also Forster Oates, to the bowbearer of the 
forest, and the doing sidt of court at the Forest Court 
by the inhabitants. Keepers of the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and of his ancestors, were stationed in Appletree- 
wick, " to range and view the deer within the town- 
fields of Appletreewick;" and the Earl and his 
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ancestors bad been accustomed to set courses and 
make general buntings on tbe commons, and tbrough 
tbe fields and enclosure tbere." And fiirtber, "Sir 
Jobn Yorke and bis ancestors never bad any keepers 
tbere for deer, neitber used to bunt tbere witbout 
leave of tbe Earl and bis ancestors, except by a 
stealing of tbem in tbe nigbt-time, or of courtesie, 
wben tbe said Earl and bis ancestors yearly bestowed 
deer on tbe said Sir Jobn Yorke and bis ancestors." 
Dr. Wbitaker says tbat Appletreewick was probably 
granted to Sir Cbristopber Hales, Knigbt, Salvo 
Foresto. " At all events," be continues, " tbere was 
a paramoimt rigbt in tbe Superior Lord for tbe range 
of deer witbin tbe manor, as parcel of tbe forest, a 
rigbt wbicb migbt consist witb free cbase and warren 
in tbe mesne Lord. But tbis is tbe only instance in. 
Wbarfedale wbere two rigbts bave been confounded." 
Ultimately, " tbe dispute came to blows, for some of 
Earl Francis's sbepberds resorting to Appletreewick 
fair for tbe purpose of buying lean sbeep to be fatted in 
tbe parks, and refusing to pay tbe accustomed tolls at 
tbe town's end, were fallen upon by Sir 'Jobn Yorke'a 
bailiff and servants, wbo seem to bave beaten tbem 
soundly." 

"In anotber sbape, it came before tbe Star Cbamber, 
wbicb took cognizance at tbat time witb severity 
enougb of every instance of disrespect offered to 
a nobleman." " From tbe records of tbat court. 
Hilar, I, Car, Comes Cumhrice verms Yorke, Esq, d&c,'* 
we learn "tbat tbe defendant, Sir Jobn Yorke, often 
gave directions to tbe defendants, Fenton and Jobn 
Yorke, to kill deer in Appletreewick fields; and 
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accordingly, they, with others. 19 Jac. (1620), with a 
gun shot one of plaintiff's staggs, and pursued him 
with a bloodhound, and John Hunt said they would 
hunt and kill the deer at their pleasure. And Fenton, 
at another time, in Sir John Yorke's presence, shot 
with his gun at ten of the plaintiff's staggs in Apple- 
treewick fields ; and Sir John, in. a haughty manner, 
sent the plaintiff word he would kill and hunt deer if 
he could ; and for this hunting and provoking speech 
they were committed to the Fleet and fined — Sir John 
Yorke, £200; Fenton, £100; and John Yorke, £50. 
But the title touching the bounds of the plaintiff's 
chase of Skipton and Barden, and the defendant's 
manor at Appletreewick, the court would not meddle 
with, but left it to the law." Dr. Whitaker properly 
remarks — " This may serve as a specimen of the Star 
Chamber justice. The title should, at all events, have 
been tried first, for till that was decided no proof 
existed that the defendant was not hunting on his own 
free warren, and his threatenings might amount to no 
more than a declaration that he would maintain his 
own rights." 

The township of Appletreewick covers an area of 
7689 acres, and 27 perches. It also possesses three 
halls and one manor house. The first we come to 
is the Low Hall, which formerly belonged to the 
Prestons, who restored it in 1658, and in course of 
time sold it to the Cavendish femily. It belongs now 
to John Procter, Esq., of Kirkby Malham, who, having 
bought the estate of Lord Geo. Cavendish, and that 
formerly in the possession of the representatives of the 
late Mrs. Mason, is one of the largest land-owners in 
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the township. During the present year (1868), the 
Low Hall is undergoing another restoration, and 
being considerably improved by the erection of a new 
front to the east. 

Of the Prestons just referred to there was one, 
Thomas Preston, whose initials are to be seen in a 
diamond form of plaster work in the south end wing 
of the haU. He was a wild and dissolute man. He 
practised hunting, betting, swearing, and drinking to 
great extremes; and it may be said of him, as it was 
said of another, *fHe died like a fool." It was cur- 
rently believed that his spirit was 

" Doom'd for a certaiii time to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fire. 
Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Were burnt, and purged away." 

It is said the Low Hall was often disturbed by 

unearthly sounds, and that the old shining pewter in 

the oaken case used to be rattled by the invisible 

being till it seemed as though the whole of it would 

be brought to the floor ; the doors of the rooms were 

often banged open with terrible force, and the rafters 

were wont to creak and groan till it appeared that the 

whole building would fall with a crash upon the heads 

of the affrighted inmates. We are told that things 

went on in this way until the inhabitants of the hall 

were determined to use means to rid themselves of 

their rash disturber. For this purpose they secured 

the services of a person who was skilled in 

The art that none may name." 

This pretender succeeded in "laying" the ghost in 

Dibb Gill, in a place which has been named from 

the circumstance Preston's Well. 
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Dibb Gill is an out-of-the-way place, not quite hall 
a mile above Barbon Glen, and, until recently, ex" 
tremely quiet; but the Appletreewick Mining Com- 
pany have placed in it, in close proximity to the well, 
a turbine, the hollow rumbling sound of which is 
almost enough to again raise the ghost from his 
resting place, and especially so in the imagination of 
the solitary person who has to attend the machine 
through the lonely midnight hours. 

On the south of the Low Hall there is a footpath 
which leads through what is called the Haugh Wood, 
and is a nearer road to Barden Bridge. It introduces 
the tourist to scenery which can scarcely be surpassed 
by that of Bolton. In a field below the Haugh Wood 
a jK)rtion of a flagged dwelling has been discovered, 
and a great number of quorns. 

After we leave the Low Hall on our way to the High 
Hall, we observe a relic of the past in the village 
stocks, now disused. To one of the stone posts there 
hangs a handcufi*. A friend of mine suggests that 
they be repaired for the use of the "rural police" for 
the punishment of " tipplers." 

We now pass the Craven Arms, and then the New 
Inn. At the back of the latter house there is a beauti- 
ful retreat called Reynard Gill, and within sixty yards 
of the house, to our right, we pass the Village Level, 
l«rhich is a portion of the works of the Appletreewick 
Mining Company. Going further up the gill, between 
limestone clifis clothed with ash and other trees, we 
come to where the rocks are intersected with caverns, 
one of which, it is said, traverses the hill, and extends 
nearly to Hartlington Mill. We next come to a spacious 
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Ittt^ed recess, and on {grossing the wall we behold a 
deep rocky ravine, where nature appears in some of 
her wildest forms. Though the path is rough, we 
keep against the face of the left rock, turn round the 
comer, and then climb to the Fairy Hole, a branch of 
the cavern just mentioned. It cannot, however, be 
entered beyond a few yards, in consequence of being 
too contracted ; but it is capable of enlargement. A 
little manual labour would be usefully expended on it, 
and should a good cavern be opened here, and Rey- 
nard Gill tastefully laid out with walks, I know of few 
places which would be more worthy of a visit from the 
tourist. I would commend these remarks to the 
attention of Mr. Procter, the owner of the place. 

After leaving the New Inn we pass that receptacle 
of " waifs and strays,'' the pinfold, and on coming to 
the top of the hill, we notice on our right an old elm 
tree, probably the successor of many generations of 
trees of the same kind which formerly grew here. By 
this tree is the High Hall, once the residence of 
Sir William and Lord John Craven, and now the 
property of the Earl of Craven. It is a large and 
massive mansion, built in the Elizabethan era ; many 
of its windows have been waUed up, to escape the 
window-tax. It is now occupied by the hind of John 
Craven, Esq., worsted manufkcturer, Keighley, (not 
related to the Earl of Craven,) who occasionally pfeys 
it a visit. It contains a large hall^ at one end Of 
which is a gallery, formerly the seat of the minstr^ 
who cheered and entertained the owner and his guests 
when at meald. 

The High Hall is Called, in an old deed which is in 
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Bumsall School chest, the Ehn Tree House, probably 
from the elm trees a4joiuing the gateway. This is 
probably the hall which wag rebuilt by the Prior and 
Canons of Bolton, and was the first instance of a 
slated house in Craven. The deed alluded to is a 
mortgage to the Feoffees of Bumsall Grammar School, 
dated 14th August, 1655, from Robert and Thomas 
Craven, securing the sum of £43, which waa money 
arising from the accumulated reparation money on 
Common of pasture on Appletreewick Great Pasture, 
and the value of an ancient rent of £1 6s. 8d. The 
deed is attested by Thomas Craven, who has signed 
his name by a cross (X? mark) — a proof that he 
had not benefited much by the "schioole" of his 
ancestor. Sir William Craven, knight. 

Almost opposite the High Hall is Sandygatb, 
which was formerly one of the main roads of the 
district. It went over the hill to Dow Scar Nook, 
then across part of Hartlington Common, and up 
Gateup GiU to RamsgiU. A road branched from it, 
along Blayshaw Gill, to Middlesmoor. It was probably 
from this ancient way that Gateup Gill received its 
name : the word gate is commonly used in Wharfedale 
for road. In Grassington, the way to the moor is 
called Moorgate, and the main street of the town Town- 
gate. Another road went from Sandygatb to Grass- 
ington, and left it somewhere on Hartlington Common. 
An old milestone yet remains, with the word Grass- 
ington in large letters, forming three lines, inscribed 
upon it. 

By a path which leaves Sandtgate on the right, 
the tourist will find the Appletreewick mines. Mr» 
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WiBeman, of Appletreewick, 2s the agent, and inll 
supply him with all the necessary information. 

When we leave Appletreewick, we pass on to the 
eastern extremity of the township, in which there is 
the hamlet of Skyreholme. To our left there is 
Skyreholme CJhapel, which was built chiefly through 
the efforts and influence of the Eev. S. Bland, of 
Bumsall. To our right is the lofty fell called Simon's 
Seat, of which we have an uninterrupted and splendid 
view. The mighty rocks which are piled on its 
summit appear like some monster fortress built by 
giants. 

When we come to Skyreholme Mill, we feel sorry to 
behold a place which, instead of being useless and 
dilapidated, as it now is, ought to have given employ- 
ment and support to numbers of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. But Skyreholme is considered to be 
too far from the cotton marts, and there is little 
chance of the click of machinery ever being heard in 
its mill again. 

Of the halls in the township of Applela-eewick,' I 
have only mentioned two ; the third is at tte high or 
east end of Skyreholme. Its proper name is Pbroival 
Hall, but it is sometimes qalled Paesonablb or 
Parsablb Hall. The etymologist will soon see the 
origin of this, when he is informed that the hall was 
once occupied by a clergyman called Parson Heye — 
and from him it was named Parson's Hall. It is a 
quaint looking building, with mullioned windows. The 
following initials and date are over the doorway : — 

C L C E P 1671. 

Tradition says it was at one time the abode of the notb- 
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rious robber Nevison. At Skyreholme there are two 
deep and narrow ravines, one of which stretches to- 
wards Poxstones, and the other, which is to the left of 
Peboival Hall, towards Greenhow Hill. The former is 
called Bland Gill, and the latter is The Gokdale of 
Appletrbbwick, but is generally known as Trollbr's 
Gill. I am anxious, however, that its old name should 
again come into use, for it is far more significant and 
poetical than the modem one: The Gordale of 
Afpletreewick ought to be visited by all admirers of 
wild and awful scenery. The first thing that pleases 
us on entering the gorge is the fine sheet of water 
called Skyreholme Mill Dam, in which we see the 
shadows of the rising clifis. The tourist must be care- 
ful to keep to the right after passing this water, or he 
will miss the object of his search. After crossing a 
stone fence, the proper Gordale presents itself, and as 
a better description cannot be given of it than that 
which occurs in Dr. Whitaker's History of Craven, it will 
be well to quote it. Keferring to this interesting 
place, he says — " It is a winding, but nearly perpen- 
dicular fissure in the lime-stone rock, about half a mile 
in length, a very few yards in width, and, upon an 
average, about sixty feet high. The bottom forms the 
channel of a torrent often dry ; but when swoUen by 
rains, devolving huge masses of lime-stone, which 
interrupt and exasperate its course. On the whole, 
Troller's Gill wants the water-fall, the depth and 
majesty of the modem Gordale (the Gordale of the 
modem Malham), but its general resemblance to the 
other, its sudden contraction and perpendicular de- 
pression, give it an exclusive claim to be the ancient 
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Gordale of Appletreewick." Having examined tlie 
startling featnree of this natural wonder, we proceed 
along an unseen path to the Moor Cock Lm, DiygilL 
Here we take dinner, and then change onr oostnmei, 
for the purpose of visiting Stump Cboss Cavsbns. 

Stump Cross Caverns were discovered in January 
1860, by Messrs. William and Mark Newbould, nine 
fathoms below the surface. They contain stalactites 
of great beauty. The. Pillars are columns which rise 
from the floor to the roof, about six and a half feet 
high. The Fairy Fountain is supplied by a single 
drop. One place is called the Snow Drift. There are 
also the Crystal Column and the Church, The latter 
is four yards high. The New Cavern is a long passage, 
at the end of which is a hall called the Parlour. The 
length already explored is upwards of 1000 yards. 
For further particulars respecting these caverns, I 
refer you to the History of Nidderdale by Mr. William 
Grainge, published by the energetic Mr. Thorpe, of 
Pateley Biidge. 

Near to Stump Cross Caverns formerly stood 
Craven Cross. A small rivulet which flows through 
Greenhow Hill is called Craven Eeld, from being the 
boundary of Craven. Mines on Craven Moor were 
worked by the Romans. 

After we have dressed ourselves again in our own 
costume, we take the highway for Barden. 

To our right is Nursa Knott, and a little beyond 
it The Apron Full op Stones. Of these stones 
there is a curious legend, to the effect that the devil 
being anxious to fill up Dibb Gill was carrying these 
ponderous crags in his apron when he stumbled over 
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NuBSA Knott, and the strings broke, the crags falling 
to the ground. It is said that if any of them were to 
be removed at night they would be carried back to 
their original place before morning. Beyond these 
crags is WiG Stones. Wig is the Saxon word for war, 
and this would lead us to infer that Wig Stones is a 
place where battles were fought in olden times. 

Over the hills is Grimwith, which is either the town 
of Grim, a Saxon, or the Grim Ford, 

Near to Howgill are the pastures called The Stangs. 
There is a tradition that here was fought a great 
battle, but whether between the Eomans and the 
ancient Britons, or the Scotch and English we are not 
informed. We are now in the township of Barden,, 
and will make the best of our way to the Tower. 



« 
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Chapter XVIII. 



" The venerable pageantry of time. 
Each beetling rampart, and each tower sublime, 
And what the dell unwilling reveals." — Wordstporth,, 



.^MgARDEN is the dene or valley of the wild hoar ; 

^® mentioned in Domesday Book, but 
SS^^ the name occurs in the donation of Bolton, 
by Alice de Komille, and also in a charter supposed 
to be much older. It was anciently a demesne of the 
Honor of Skipton. Its forest extended nearly four 
miles, and contained six lodges for the accommodation 
of the keepers, which were named respectively Drebley 
Lodge, Barden Lodge, Laund Lodge, Gamelswath 
Lodge, HowgiU Lodge, and Ungayne Lodge. 

At Howgill we pass a Primitive Methodist chapel, 
and what is called the Haugh MilL This is one of 
the old " soke " mills of the valley. Haugh is from 
the Danish Haugher^ and signifies a hillock or twnmlm. 
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Now we come to the New Inn, formerly called the 
Water Gate, from the fact of there being at one time 
at this place a gateway from one enclosure to the 
other. Upon an old sign belonging this inn there 
was inscribed "Good Ale tomorrow for Nothing." 
Though now called the New Inn, it is not a new 
building, but still bears its old thatched roof, and 
appears to be one of the most ancient houses in the 
valley. Here we will take some tea. 

On leaving the New Inn we keep to the right for 
Barden Bridge, upon which there is the following 
inscription : — 



THIS BRIDGE WAS 
REPAYRED AT THE 
CHARGE OF THE 
WHOLE WEST RIDING 
1676. 



This reparation of the bridge took place three years 
after it had been washed down by the great flood of 
1673. The bridge was again repaired in 1856, when 
new parapets were added. From Barden Bridge 
there are fine views of the Wharfe. 

At the end of the bridge there is a footpath which 
leads along the south side of the river to Gill Beck 
Waterfall. Along the course of Gill Beck are sortie 
of the most beautiful spots I ever saw. The torrent 
dashes down a rough, stony channel, in a narrow and 
deep ravine. For ferns and mosses there is not 
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another place to equal it in the valley. Were it not 
for the pleafiure-walk that has been made through it, 
it would almost have been inaccessible. Leaving the 
Wharfe, and following this path, we come to the water- 
ML From The Stoxe Seat we can mark its beautie& 
The water makes a descent of nearly fifty feet. The 
rock in the middle of the waterfall is covered with 
dark moss, but on the right and left with moss of the 
lightest and brightest green. Fine old oak trees over- 
shadow us, which are covered with both mosses and 
ferns. Taking the path again, we come to Gill Beck 
Bridge, which is covered with a grand network of ivy. 
Some fine views of this bridge and the gill were lately 
painted by an artist whom I took to be Mr Rafbal. 

We are now in the highway, and can either go by 
it to Drebley or to Bardbn Tower. The former place 
is as yet thought not to be interesting enough to re- 
pay one for a visit, but in Shylock Field there are two 
large mounds, which, if they prove to be what I suppose 
they are, will make it a place of no small importance. 
I do not know that these mounds have ever been 
noticed by any former topographer, but they bear every 
appearance of being long harrom, I trust that His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire will allow them to be 
opened so that the curiosity of the antiquarian, which 
these words may excite, may be satisfied. 

As we come down the valley from Gill Beck Bbidgb, 
we see on our left a little building called Barden 
School, in which the children of the neighbourhood 
are educated. On Sabbath evenings services are con 
ducted in it by the Wesleyans. 

In a few minutes, Barden Tower comes suddenly 
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to view. This famous stronghold, now in ruins, was 
made out of the building called Barden Lodge, by 
Henry Lord Clifford. Before I tell you the story of 
his extraordinary life, I will give you the pedigree of 
his ancestors. The name Clifford is from Clifford 
Castle, in Herefordshire, which stood on a cliff near a 
ford, on the river Wye. The original name of the 
Cliffords was Ponz, Ponce, or Fitz Ponce. Maude, the 
daughter of Ralph de Toni, of CUfford Castle, was 
married to Richard Fitz Ponce. It was Walter, the 
second son of this couple, that assumed the name of 
Clifford, after having come into possession of the in- 
heritance of his mother. Fair Rosamond, the mistress 
of Henry IL, was his daughter. He died in 1176. 
His estates then went to Walter de Clifford, his son, 
who also had a son named Walter, who married 
Margaret, the daughter of Llewellyn, a Prince of 
Wales. This Walter died without male issue. He 
was probably the Walter de Clifford who was heavily 
fined by the king for violently and indecently con- 
straining one of his messengers to eat the royal letters 
he had brought to him, seal and all I His nephew 
Roger succeeded him ; he was the governor of several 
castles, and the Justiciary of Wales. He is referred 
to as being " a famous baron." He died in 1286, and 
was followed by Roger, his son, who married Isabella, 
daughter of Robert de Vipont, Lord of Westmoreland, 
and Sheriff of that county. This Roger was slain in 
battle on the Isle of Anglesea, in an engagement with 
the Welsh, after a life famous for its martial deeds. 
His son Robert succeeded him, and he was the first 
Baron de Clifford, and the first Lord of the Honor of 
L 
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Skipton. It was to him that Edward IT. gave so many 
estates in this valley. His daughter, Idonea, married 
Hemy Lord Percy, " by whom she had a son Henry, 
who married Mary, daughter of Henry Plantagenet, 
Duke of Lancaster, by whom this noble house became 
connected with royal blood, and from whence arose the 
first spark of Lancastrian fire which afterwards raged 
so fiercely in the Cliflfords."* Robert de Clifford en- 
larged the castle at Skipton, which had been built by 
Robert de Romille, and died when only forty years of 
age, at the bloody battle of Bannockbum, in 1314. 
The next Lord of the Honor of Skipton was Roger, 
his son, who joined the Duke of Lancaster and his 
party in the civil wars, was desperately wounded, taken 
prisoner, and sentenced to be beheaded, and his estates 
were to go to the Crown. The sentence relating to 
his execution was, however, deferred, and ultimatdy 
reversed. After his estates were confiscated they 
were granted to the Earl of j^larlisle, who perished 
upon the scaffold for treason. Roger de Clifford 
was then restored to his possessions. He was never 
married, but kept a mistress, called Julian of the 
Bower, by whom he had several children. He died a 
natural death in 1337. The third Lord of the Honor 
of Skipton waa Robert, his brother. He held his pos- 
sessions twenty-eight years. The fourth Lord was 
Robert, his son, who became famous in war. He died 
when only thirty-two years of age, and was succeeded 
by his brother Roger Lord Clifford, who is said to have 

* From Skipton Castle and its Noble Ovmers, by the Rev. J. 
Ward, to which I am much indebted in the tracing of this 
pedigree. 
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been " the wisest and gallantest of all the Cliffords." 
He died in 1390. After him came Thomas Lord 
Clifford, his son, whose character was far from honour- 
able. He died beyond the seas, in the 15th of Richard 
II. His son John became the seventh Lord. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Lord Percy, the 
"Hotspur" of Shakespeare. John Lord Clifford became 
distinguished in war, and fell at the seige of Meaux, in 
the thirty-third year of his age, in 1422, The eighth 
Lord of the Honour of Skipton was Thomas Lord 
Clifford, his son. He, like his ancestors, was a warrior. 
He was killed at the battle of St. Albans, in the 23rd 
of Henry VL John Lord Clifford, his son, became 
the ninth Lord. He is known as the blackfaced 
Clifford," or as "the Butcher." He killed young 
Rutland, son of the Duke of York, at the battle of 
Wakefield, in a most cruel manner. In the year 
following this battle he met his own death on the 
night previous to the battle of Towton, being shot by 
an invisible hand. In this battle the house of York 
was. victorious, and the estates of John Lord Clifford 
were, therefore, confiscated, and his family dispersed. 
Henry Lord Clifford, generally known as the "Shepherd 
Lord," was his son and heir. He was hid at home for 
some time from the fury of his father's enemies, and on 
the search becoming too hot was removed to the Fells of 
Cimiberland, where he remained for upwards of twenty 
years. " Had * butchering Dick,'" as the Rev. J. Ward 
says in his excellent book on Skipton C<Jtstle and its 
Noble Ovmers, " laid his hands on him, he would have 
served him as he served his two young nephews." 
After the death of John Lord Clifford, the Castle 
L 2 
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of Skipton was given to Sir William Stanley, but 
from about 1476 to the year of his death, H85, Richard 

III, himself was Lord of the Honor of Skipton. Then 
Henry the Earl of Richmond was crowned Henry VII., 
and soon after married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 

IV. , who was of the house of York. By this means, 
the houses of York and Lancaster became blended, 
and the strife between them was brought to a close. 
Hence the lines penned by Wordsworth — 

"Both Roees flourish. Bed and White, 
In love and sisterly delight. 
The two that were at strife are blended, 
And all old troubles now are ended." 
The banished families were now re-caUed, and restored 
to their possessions. Among these was the Clifford 
family. During the time Henry Clifford was concealed 
he passed his life as a shepherd. His mother had 
married for her second husband Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, 
who kindly protected him. The village of Threlkeld, 
which lies under Blencathra, in Cumberland, is supposed 
to have been the place of Henry's abode. From this 
obscure retreat he emerged at thirty-one years of age, 
to become in the line of the Cliffords the tenth Lord 
of the Honor of Skipton. At this time he was illite- 
rate, but was possessed of good natural abilities, and 
these he commenced with great care and diligence 
to cultivate. He proved himself not unworthy of the 
dignified position which he was called to fill. But 
preferring a life of retirement to one of pomp and show, 
he made choice of the beautiful solitudes of Barden. 
Thus, Barden Lodge was converted into a tower in 
1485, or thereabouts. The original building, which 
was also a stronghold, doubtless existed long before 
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Bolton Abbey. When Henry Lord Clifford was a 
shepherd he was m the habit of studying astronomy, 
and when he came to Barden he employed himself in 
the same way, having for his companions the Prior 
and Canons of Bolton. It is also evident that he 
studied alchemy. In the year 1513, when he was 
nearly sixty years old, he was appointed to a principal 
command over the army which fought at the battle of 
Flodden Field. He then showed himself to be pos- 
sessed of that military genius which characterized his 
ancestors. The men of Craven were not backward in 
joining his standard. . 

"From Penigent to Pendle Hill, 
From Linton to Long Addingham, 
And all that Craven coasts could till, 
They with the lusty Clifford came ; 
All Staindiffe hundred went with him, 
With striplings strong from Wharfedale, 
And all that Halton hills did climb. 
With Longstroth eke, and Litton Dale, 
Whose milk-fed fellows, fleshly bred. 
Well brown'd, with soimding bows upbend ; 
All such as Horton Fells had fed. 
On Clifford's banner did attend." 

The following names, with the equipment, of persons 
belonging to places which we have seen in the course 
of our rambles, are to be found in the Battle Roll of 
Bolton Abbey : — 

Langstrothdale. — Richard Tetiant, a bow, able, 
horse, &c. ; Geo fry Tenant, a bowe ; John Tenant y a 
bowe ; Thomas Slynper, a howe ; Lenard Jake, a 
bowe ; William Tenant, a bowe. Langstroth — Baufe 
Tenant, bowe; James Parker, bowe; William Lang- 
stroth, bowe; Geffery Walker, bowe; Thmvas Tenant, 
bowe ; Adam Wilkynson, bille ; John FaXdslum, bowe ; 
l3 
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Xrofer Hogg^ bowe ; Richard Smithy bowe ; James 
Case, bowe, Xrofer Siyng, bille. Lyttondale — John 
Knolle, able, horse and harnish'd ; Abraham Enolk, 
bille ; Richard Franklin, bowe ; Richard Fawcytt, 
bowe; John Franklin, bowe; Jack Tt/lson, bowe; 
Adam Langstroth, a bille ; James Enolle, a bille ; 
Rauffe Enolle, a bille; MaUhew Enolle, a bille, William 
Thometon, a bille ; Jack Ellison, a biUe ; Roger Frank- 
lin, a bowe ; Robert Stoneford, a bille ; Henry Bullok, 
a bille ; Henry Franklin, a bowe ; John Walker, a 
bowe ; Roger Tenant, a bowe ; Thomas Wedderheide, a 
bowe ; Jakob Tenant, a bill ; Henry Tylson, a bowe ; 
John Coward, a bille. Arneclippb — John Enolle, 
able, horse and hamish'd; Oliver^ Enolle, a bowe; 
Robert Tylson, a bill ; William Firth, bowe ; Richard 
Clebenger, bille; Peter Prass, bille; John Carlyll, 
bille ; Richard Aitkinson, bowe ; John Wilson, bowe ; 
John Akinson, bowe. Hawkgswyk — William Galvard, 
a bow, able, horse and hamish*d ; Athur Redyman, a 
bow, able, horse and hamish'd. Gersyngton — John 
Clei% a bow, able, horse, and hamish'd ; John Wilkin- 
son, a bowe ; George Enolle, a bowe ; Lenard Hibotson, 
a bowe. Appletrbwyck — Henry Young, bow, able 
horse, &c. ; William Wat, a bowe ; William Hog, a 
bille ; Thomas Preston, a bowe ; Robert Elston, a bowe ; 
Cuthbt. WynterVn, a bowe; Henry Y<mng, bille <fe 
bowe. Many of these names yet remain in Wharfe- 
dale. 

Henry Lord Clifford survived the battle of Flodden 
ten years, and died, April 23rd, 1523, aged about 
70 years. " By his last will he appointed his body to 
be interred at Shap if he died in Westmoreland, or at 
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Bolton if he died in Yorkshire." It is most probable 

that the latter was the place that received his remains. 

The nimiber of servants which Heniy Lord Clififbrd 

kept at Barden was forty or fifty. He is spoken of as 

" a plain man, who lived for the most part a country 

life, and came seldom either to court or London^ 

excepting when called to Parliament, on which occasion 

he behaved himself like a wise and good English 

nobleman." He never travelled out of England. Sir 

Edward Brydges, when speaking of him says — 

"I wish I could have heard thy long tried lore. 
Thou virtuous lord of Skipton I thou couldst well 
From sage experience, that best teacher, tell 
How far within the shepherd's humble door 
Lives the sure happiness, that on the floor 
Of gay baronial halls disdaiTis to dwelL" 

The late Earl of Carlisle gives his meed of praise in 

the following lines : — 

"As Clifford erst in Barden's neighbouring tower, 
The Shepherd Lord unscathed by civil jars, 
TJndazzled by the blaze of sudden power, 
Trained his meek spirit mid the silent stars." 

The testimony of Wordsworth is as follows : — 

"In him the savage virtue of his race, 
Bevenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead. 
Nor did he change, but keep in lofty place. 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more. 
And ages after he was laid in earth 

The ' Good Lord Cligcrd* was the name he bore." 

Such was the illustrious nobleman who by his life 
made 

"The shy recess 

Of Barden's humble quietness" 

to be full of as interesting associations as few places 

can boast of. 
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The Shepherd Lord was succeeded by his son Henry 
Lord Cliffoi^, who was the first Earl of Cumberland, 
and, of the CliflEbrds, the eleventh Lord of the Honor 
of Skipton. He was bom in 1493, and lived on bad 
terms with his father for several years. This^was 
owing to his wild and profligate conduct. It appears 
that he became a sort of Robin Hood, gathering around 
him a band of followers " of the baser sort," and levy- 
ing black mail upon abbeys, and occasionally upon 
farmers and gentry. The following letter written by 
his father shows how this lawless conduct sent the iron 
into the good lord's soul : — 

My Lobd,— I doubt not but ye remember when I was afore 
''you with other of the king's highneaBes councel, and ther I 
'* shewed unto you the ungodly and ungudely disposition of my 
" Sonne Henrie Cliff orde, in such wise as yt was abominable to 
" heare yt ; not onlie disobeyinge and despytynge my comanndes, 

and threatening my servants, sayinge that yf ought came to 
'*mee he shold utterlie destroye al, as apeiretii more likelie in 
" strikyng, with his own hand, my pore servant Henrie Popeley, 
*'in peryl of dethe, w'ch so lyeth, and is lyke to dye. But alsoe 
** (he) spoiled my houses, and feloniously stole away my propre 

goods, Vch was of grate substanoe, onlie of malyoe, and for 
"maynteinyng his inordinate pride and ryot, as more spedaUie 
" dyd apere when he dep'tyd out of ye oorte and com into ye 
" contrie, aparellyd himself and hys horse in doth of gold and 
'^goldsmyth's work, more lyk a duke than a pore baron's sonne 
*'as hee ys. And moreover I shewyd untoe yow at that tymo, 
** hys daylie stndyngr how he myght utterlye destroy me hys pore 
** Fader, as wel by slaunders shamfnl and daungerous, as by day- 
"lie otherwyse vexying and inquyetyng my mynde, to the shorte- 
" pjTkge of my pore lyfe. And notwithstand'g ye p'misses I by 

ye kynge's comannde, and yo'r desier, have dtiiena geffen unto 
" him £xL, and over that my blessying upon hys gude and lawful 
''demeanor, desyring alsoe yt hee shuld leave ye danngerous and 
"evyll consaille of certain evyll disposyd p'sons, as wd yonge 
" gents as oth'rs, Vch have before this geffen hym danngerous 
" conseille, whos consdUes he dailie followeth ; and wher I shewed 
** unto ye kynge's grace and yow, that yf his shamful dispod- 
" donns were not lokyd upon, and something promysed by his 
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" HyghnesB, to biyng hym to drede (as ye b^gyningof all wiadome 
''3r8 to drede God and hys prynce), he sholde bee ntterlie undone 
" for ey'r, as wel bodilie as gostlie, as apeixytb at large, not onlie 
" by ye eacrease of hys evyl disposicionns, but also sekyng further 
*'to grete lordes for meintenannce, wherein he hath taken more 
'^boldness, sajringe, that he shal caste downe one of my servants 

that be nigh unto mee, though they bee in my p'sence : and'yet 
" moreover he in his countree makyeth debate betweine gentilmen, 
"and trobHth divers housys of religion, to bring from them ther 
"tythes, shamfully letying ther tenants and s'vants, in such wyse 

as some whol townes are fa3nie to kepe the churdies both nighte 
" and day, and dare not com att ther owne housys." 

Dr. Whitaker attributes the misconduct of this 
young man to the miserly disposition of his father, 
but with the Rev. J. Ward, I think this " an unjust 
aspersion on his lordship's name." 

It is pleasing to know that the prodigal was reclaimed. 
Whilst he was carrying on his unruly life, it is said he 
courted Margaret Percy, daughter of the Earl of Nor- 
thimiberland, whom he married for his second wife. It 
is supposed that this courtship gave rise to the famous 
ballad called The Nut-Brovm Maid. If so, he was the 
hero of that ballad, but the proofs of the heroship are 
as much in &your of the fitther as the son. Henry 
was created Earl of Cumberland by his friend and 
companion Henry the Eighth. This was probably done 
to reward him for his services in the affair called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, which was intended to resist the 
Reformation tendencies of the King. Lord Clifford 
succeeded in repulsing the rebellious army. The year 
before his death he received "as a reward of his courage 
and loyalty, a grant of the Priory of Bolton, with all 
the lands thereto belonging." He died April 22nd, 
1542, aged about 49, and was interred in the vault at 
Skipton. 
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He was succeeded by his son Henry Lord Clifford, 
second Earl of Cumberland, and of the Cliffords the 
twelfth Lord of the Honor of Skipton. When six- 
teen he was made a Knight of the Garter; when 
twenty he married Eleanor Brandon, and became a 
widower in 1547. At one time he had a strange 
sickness, in which he was thought to be dead. His 
body had been stripped, laid out upon a table, and 
covered with a horse-cloth of black velvet," when 
some of his attendants, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, perceived symptoms of returning life. He 
waa once more put to bed, and, by the help of warm 
clothes without and cordials within, gradually re- 
covered. But, for a month or more, his only suste- 
nance was milk, sucked from a woman's breasts, whicli 
restored him completely to health, and he became a 
strong man." After this he married again, his second 
wife being Anne, daughter of William Lord Dacre. 
She survived him about ten years, and died at Skipton 
Castle in 1581. 

George Lord Clifford, the son of Henry, became the 
third Earl of Cumberland, and of the Cliffords the 
thirteenth Lord of the Honor of Skipton, and four- 
teenth Baron Clifford of Westmoreland, Lord Vipont, 
and Baron Vescy. He won fame upon the seas. He 
was made Knight of the Garter by Queen Elizabeth, 
probably as a reward for his naval deeds. In 1586 he 
equipped a fleet at his own expense. In 1588 he 
commanded the Bonaverdure in the engagement with 
the Spanish Armada. Nine expeditions he conducted 
personally, and principally at his own cost One 
vessel that he btdlt was 900 tons burden, and was 
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christened by Queen Elizabeth The Scourge of Malice, 
He was a patron of Spenser, who dedicated one of 
the sonnets of his "Faery Queen" to his lordship. 
He was the champion of Queen Elizabeth in all her 
tournaments, and was by her put on the commis- 
sion to try Mary Queen of Scots. " After her con- 
demnation, he was one of the four earls sent down to 
witness her execution." On one occasion he picked 
up a glove which Queen Elizabeth had dropped, and 
presented it to her on his knees, when she desired him 
to keep it for her sake. " So highly did he prize this 
trifle, that he had it covered over with jewels, and 
wore it in his hat on aU public occasions." His wife 
was Lady Margaret Russell, daughter of the Duke of 
Bedford. To her he was betrothed when only seven 
years of age I He had two legitimate sons, and one 
legitimate daughter. The sons were namsd Francis 
and Robert; but both of them died young. The 
daughter was the renowned Anne of Pembroke ; and 
before proceeding further in the Clifford pedigree, I 
will tell you of her doings at Barden. 

In 1572 the hall and kitchens of Barden Tower 
were the only parts of it that were furnished, for the 
bedrooms are said to have been empty. In an inven- 
tory taken at that time occur the following curious 
items : — " It'm, the old chariett, with ii p'r of wheeles 
bound with iron, and cheynes belonging thereto, xxx^. 
It'm, one chariett, with all apperteyninge." What 
kind of chariots these could be it is difficult to tell. 
By the two last earls Barden appears to have been 
neglected, and when Anne Clifford came into possession 
of it, it was a ruin. She, however, restored it in the 
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years 1658 and 1669. The following is a copy of the 
contract, which is dated June 2nd, 1657 : — 

"Articles of agreement between the Right Hon. Anne, Countess 
''Dowager of Pembroke, Ac, on the one part ; and Thomair 
''Day, the elder, and Thomas Day, the younger, on the 
" other part. 

"It is hereby reqxdred, that the said parties shall pull down so 
"many of the walls of Barden Tower as the said Bight Hon. 
" Countesse hath lately appointed, and shall build both the walls 
"of the house and the Chapell adjoining in such sorte as hath 
"bene sett out ; and shall pull downe all ye ould walls about the 
"said house and chapel as shall be thought fit, and shall repair 
"all such windows, arches, doors, and other places about the said 
"house and chappel as shall be thought fit and neoessarie by ye 
"said Countesse, and shall raise a parpointe wall of a yard high 
"for battiements round about ye said house. 

"In consideration of the work above said, the said Countesse 
"is to pay to the said parties the sum of £100. 

"The said work is to begin in March, and to be ended at 
"Michaelmas, which shall be in the year 1657." 

It appears from this contract that the restoration of 

the tower at this time was thorough. But the sum 

paid, or agreed to be paid, for it, seems but smalL 

Over the principal doorway of the tower there yet 

remains the following inscription : — 

THIS BABDBN TOWER WAS BEFATRD 
BY THB LADIE ANNE CLIFFORD COUNTS 
S8B DOWAGER OF PBMBROKEB DORSETT 
AND MONTGOMERY BARONESS CLIFFORD 
WESTMERLAND AND VESCIE LADY OF THE 
HONOR OF SEIPTON IN CRAVEN AND HIGH 
SHERIFESSE BY INHERITANCE OF THB 
COUNTTB OF WESTMERLAND IN THE YERE8 
1658 AND 1659 AFTER IT HAD LAYNE 
RVINOUB EVER SINCE ABOUT 1589 WHEN 
HER MOTHER THEN LAY IN ITT AND WAS 
GREAT WITH CHILD WITH HER TILL 
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NOWB THAT IT WAS REPATRD BY 

THE SAYD LADY. IS. CHAPT. 58 V. 12. 

god's name be praised ! 
Before restoring the tower, Anne Clifford restored 
Barden Park or Forest. This forest seems to have 
been independent. It " had all the officers of a forest, 
as Verduer, Forester, Regarder, Agister, and Wood- 
ward. Also a Swainmote Court, where the forest laws 
were executed, and offenders punished accordingly. 
It was within no constabulary — ^had no muster-rolls 
for service ; the inhabitants being only subject to the 
power and authority of the Lord. The kings and 
queens of this realm never claimed to appoint con- 
stables or other officers, nor demanded any subsidy, or 
other tax or imposition within the same. None were 
ever pressed out of this forest for service of the king- 
dom, nor any provision required therein. The inhabit- 
ants were always a free people, exempt from gelds and 
assessments for highways, bridges, Ac, yet have always 
had contribution from the wapentake for their own 
bridge. This forest was in ancient times a parish of 
itself, until the dissolution of the abbeys, when the 
Lord purchased Bolton Abbey, and then for his own 
ease being bound to find a curate at Bolton, he caused 
the tenants to repair thither, to hear divine service, to 
christen their children, and biuy their dead. The 
forest of Barden is also a privileged place, and no 
arrest but by the officer of the same can be made 
within it. Neither could any doggs be kept within the 
said forest but according to assize, and a ring kept for 
trial of the same."* 

* Bolton M.SS. 
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The Manor and Chase of Barden were separated 
from the demesnes of Skipton in the following man- 
ner : — " In the 9th of James, Earl Francis levied a 
fine, and suffered a recovery of Barden, by which the 
estate tail created by Earl George was barred, and the 
uses declared to be to Henry, Lord Clifford, and hia 
lady for their lives, remainder to their right heirs. 
However, the profits of Skipton and Barden were 
levied, first by the King's, and then the Parliament's 
garrison in the Castle (at Skipton) from the beginning 
of the siege tUl, by the interest of Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, with his masters, the Lady Anne was per- 
mitted to enter ; Lord Corke was then under seques- 
tration, and could not prosecute his claim to Barden. 
But in 1661 and 1662 his lady made entries upon the 
premises, to strengthen her claims siurendered her 
reversionary right in the whole Honor of Skipton to 
the Crown, and had it re-granted in ampler form. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Countess of Pembroke 
actually kept possession of Barden till her death in 
1676, when the Earl of Burlington brought an action 
of ejectment against the Earl of Thanet and prevailed." 

In resuming the pedigree of the Cliffords, I must 
inform you how Barden Tower came into the possession 
of its present noble owner. When George Lord 
Clifford, the father of Anne of Pembroke, died, there 
was a failure in the direct male line. For thirty-seven 
years there were lawsuits and quarrels. Francis, the 
brother of the last Earl, assumed the title and took 
possession of most Of the estates. He died in 1640, 
and was followed by his son Henry, the fifth and last 
Earl of Cumberland. Anne of Pembroke, his cousin, 
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gives him a fair character, which is wonderful con- 
sidering the unhappy diflFerences which prevailed in the 
family. She says : "He was endued with good natural 
wit, was a tall and proper man, a good coiutier, a brave 
horseman, and an excellent huntsman. He had good 
skill in architecture and mathematics, and was much 
favoured by King James and King Charles." 

The next who owned the Honor of Skipton was Lady 
Anne Clifford herself, for the last earl died without 
male heirs. The property was divided between her 
and Henry's (the last earl) daughter. It was through 
this daughter that Barden, with other estates in 
Wharfedale, came into the possession of the Burlington 
family. She was married to Richard Boyle, who 
became second Earl of Corke, and in 1664 was created 
Earl of Burlington. He died in 1668. Charles, the 
second Earl of Burlington, married Juliana, daughter 
and heiress of Henry Noel, second son of Viscount 
Campden. The next was Richard, third Earl of Bur- 
lington, K.G. His daughter Charlotte was married to 
William, the fourth Duke of Devonshire, who was 
succeeded by William, the fifth Duke, K.G., &c., who 
married Lady Georgiana Spencer. He died in 1811. 
William Spencer, the late Duke of Devonshire, was 
the next. He never married, and died suddenly on 
January 18th, 1858, at Chatsworth. He was succeeded 
by His Grace, the present Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
and great-grandson of the foiuth Duke of Devonshire. 

Lady Anne Clifford, to whom we must now go back, 
married for her first husband the third Earl of Dorset. 
He died in 1624. She remained a widow six yearsy 
and then married the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
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gomeiy. She surviyed him for some time, and died in 
1676, at the age of 87. None can read her history 
without concluding that she was an extraoriinary 
woman. During her lifetime she restored several 
castlesy founded two hospitals, and repaired seven 
churches. She also erected in the memory of her 
mother the Countess Pillar,* which is still to be seen 
on the road from Penrith to Appleby. Previous to 
her death she was asked how she was, when she said^ 
"I thank God, very well," and these were her last 
words. Her Skipton moiety of the Clifford estates 
came into the Tufbon family by the marriage of her 
eldest daughter with John Tufton, the second Earl of 
Thanet, in 1629. 

Now we can return to speak of Barden Tower and 
the Chapel. The tower was, after the Burlington family 
came into possession of it, a frequent resort of its 
members. In 1774 Dr. Whitaker says he saw it entire. 
Since then it has become the picturesque ruin we now 
behold it. From the mouldings in the timber, the 
Chapel is supposed to be of the age of Henry YIII. 
It was probably foimded by the Shepherd Lord. It 
was restored in 1860, at the expense of the present 
Duke. It has been new seated with open benches, 
and had new glass inserted in the windows. Upon the 
walls axe a series of texts, painted on zinc by Lady 
Louisa Ilgerton. A communion table is yet to be 
placed in the chapel, and the walls to be slightly 

* The last time I saw this piUar, the inscriptions which were 
upon it were nearly illegible from the gilt, &a, having perished. 
Oaimot the people in that noghbonrhood afford to have them 
Mtoved? 
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improved. It is not under the authority of the 
Bishop, but is dependent on Bolton ; it was formerly 
served by the chaplain of Skipton Castle. It is the 
oratory of the tower. 

The tower of the Chapel has been converted into a 
house, which is occupied by Mr. Sylvester Lister, and 
here we will stay over the night. It is not often that 
we can have the privilege to sleep in so ancient and 
interesting a place, therefore we ought to feel highly 
honoured. Mr. Lister is well versed in the lore of the 
district, which the tourist will find him willing to com- 
municate. He must not forget to ask to be shown 
the old key belonging to Barden Tower, and a hal- 
bert which has grown rusty with age. 

Dr. Whitaker says that " in the Hawe and another 
high pasture at the S.E. extremity of Barden, a con- 
siderable space of groimd is covered by remains of a 
very singular appearance," supposed to be those of 
''an abandoned and forgotten village of high an- 
tiquity and near to Barden Scale are some ancient 
mounds of scoria, from iron works, from which the 
name of " Cinder Hill" Gate is derived — ^very likely of 
the time of the Saxons. 

Over the hill from Barden Tower is Barden Reser- 
voir, which has been made at a considerable cost by 
the Coiporation of Bradford. It covers 64 acres of 
land, and holds 40,000,000 cubit feet of water. 
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Chaptkr XIX. 



"Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daQy life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is fnll of blessmgs."— Trord««>r«*. 




JOLTON is the town of the principal mansion^ 
In Saxon times it was the seat of the barony 
a^^K of Earl Edwin, the son of Leofwin, and 
brother of Leofric, earls of Mercia. It is somewhat 
singular that after the forfeiture of his lands to 
William the Conqueror, they should come again into 
the possession of his family. But such was really the 
case, for his grandson, William de Meschines, married 
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Cecilia, the daughter and heiress of Robert de Bomille, 
to whom they had been given. Hence the lines of 
Nicholson, the Airedale poet : — 

" When de Meschines, the long-ejected heir, 
Led to the altar Gedly the Fair, 
Obtaining thns, what many a life had cost. 
With his fair bride the lands his father lost- 
All these domains which Edwin once possessed. 
Where far-famed BomiUe fixed his place of rest." 

Bolton, ever since the Saxons, has been known as 
the Saxon Cure, and it is belieyed that in the Saxon 
times it possessed both a church and a manse. In 
Domesday Book the name is written BodeUonCy and it 
is variously spelt in different charters. 

From its associations with the past, and the extra- 
ordinary grandeur of its scenery, there are but few 
places in our land that can surpass Bolton in its fame. 
In the whole of Yorkshire it has no equal. It can 
number its ardent* admirers by thousands, and its 
renown is not of recent birth nor of a short-lived 
character, but bears the glory of centuries, and in- 
creaseth with its age. We shall behold enough to- 
day to satisfy us not only that it is worthy of all the 
praise which has been awarded it, but that it is 
utterly impossible for the pen, the pencil, or the brush 
to do it justice. This is true of most interesting 
and beautiful places, but it is specially so of Bolton. 
The naturalist, the antiquary, the historian, the artist, 
and the poet are alike enamoured of its charms. It is 
an elysium for them all, and will prove one for us. 
But all its beauties cannot be seen in a day. In the 
woods, parks, and glens there are upwards of fifty 
miles of walks. As our time is limited, we start from 
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Babden Tower early in the morning. We take a foot- 
path on the left hand side of the highway. This leads 
us through the Rookery to the river side. We pass a 
seat, which at one time there could be had a fine 
view of the Tower and Barden Bridge, but this is now 
obstructed by the branches of trees. On the opposite 
side of the river is a beautifullynsituated farmstead, 
called HoLHE House. 

After crossing the bridge over Barden Begs, we turn 
to the right, and then to the left for Strid Cottage, the 
residence of Mr. Allen, the wood agent for His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. It was built in 1848, the 
architect being no less distinguished a character than 
Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of the Crystal Palace. 
The grounds which surround it have been tastefully 
laid out, and are kept in splendid order. 

From Strid Cottage we go to Pemprokb Seat, 
which is on a rocky eminence, and commands an 
enchanting view of the Wharfe and Barden Towbb, 
with fells in the background, which, like the dark 
ground of a picture, give greater distinctness to the 
other portions of the scene, adding a brighter tinge to 
their colours, and heightening their effect. By de- 
scending some rustic steps, we come again to the side 
of the river. Here the course of the Wharfe is 
extremely rugged, which exasperates its flow, and 
causes it to throw itself wildly along. Now, the 
channel suddenly contracts : this is called The Strid, 
and as the water descends between the riven rocks, it 
is almost hid from our gaze. For about sixty or 
seventy yards it forces its way through a course only a 
few feet wide. On each side of the river there are 
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ponderous gritstone crags, over and among whioh^ 
during the time of floods, the mighty stream rolls 
fearfully. 

Mr. F. Montagu, in his Gleanings in Craven^ pro- 
fesses to have been disappointed in not finding this 
place to be as terrific as he had been led to expect 
from the descriptions of it which he had heard. But 
if he were to visit it after heavy rains, he would find 
reason to record different impressions. Certainly it 
is no place to speak sneeringly of. In addition to the 
rugged grandeur of the scene, it has for more than 
600 years been invested with a tragical interest. 

It is to a circumstance which is said to have happen- 
ed at The Strid, that Bolton Abbey owes its origin. 
In 1121 William de Meschines and his wife founded 
" The Priory of Embsay," which was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Cuthbert. They then died and left a^ 
daughter, who adopted her mother's name, Romille. 
She was married to William Fitz-Duncan, a son of the 
Earl of Murray, and nephew to David, King of Scot- 
land. He was a commander in the Scottish aimy, and 
came into Craven in 1138, with a strong force, and 
committed great havoc. 

"They laid waste," says an ancient record, "the 
possessions of a celebrated monastery called Suthemess- 
(Fumess Abbey), and also the province called Craven, 
with fire and sword. In the work of destruction, no 
rank, or age, or sex was spared. Children were 
butchered before the faces of their parents, husbands- 
in sight of their wives, and wives of their husbands. 
Matrons and virgins were carried away indiscrimi- 
nately, with other plunder. They were stripped 
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naked, bound together with ropes, and thus goaded 
along with the points of swords and lances. In short, 
these brutal savages, to whom adultery and incest 
were familiar, after they were fatigued with acts of 
lust and violence, either retained the female captives 
as slaves in their own houses, or sold them like cattle 
to the other barbarians." 

At this time was fought the battle of Clitheroe, 
between William Fitz-Duncan and the troops of King 
Stephen, who attacked him in four divisions, but 
were defeated with great slaughter. 

Fourteen years after this event, David King of 
Scotland established William Fitz-Duncan in the Honor 
of "Skipton and Crafna." Lady Romille bore him two 
sons and three daughters. The elder son was survived 
by the Boy of Egremond, so called from one of his 
father's baronies, where he was probably bom. 

He was hunting one day in Bolton Woods, and hav- 
ing occasion to cross the river, attempted to do so at 
The Stbid. He held a greyhound in leash, and as he 
was bounding over, the animal hung back, and drew his 
master into the foaming torrent, where he was drowned. 
An attendant on young Romille then returned to Lady 
Aaliza, and with a sorrowful countenance asked, "What 
is good for a bootless bene To this question the 
startled mother, perceiving that something serious 
had happened, answered, "Endless sorrow." 

The boy of Egremond was the hope of the family, 

* From this word bene^ the word benn^f, which is often used in 
Craven by mothers to their children, seems to have come, and 
the clap bennp which they teach them seems to have originated 
in the practise of putting the hands together in bene or prayer. 
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but his death blasted all its expectatiou^and plunged 
it into the greatest grief. This served the crafty 
monks of Embsay with an opportunity to plead for the 
translation of their priory to Bolton, where it would 
be a fit memorial of the death of young Romille. The 
mother's heart was tender, and she yielded to her 
spiritual advisers; therefore, in 1154, the translation 
of the Priory of Embsay to Bolton took place. 

Upon this touching story of the Boy of Egremond 
Wordsworth and Rogers have each left a poem; but as 
these are well known, I beg to oflfer one of my own, 
entitled, 

THE STRID, BOLTON WOODS. 

Oh ! come not nigh with a careless tread. 
Stoop not o'er with a reeling head ; 
The water is deep, the stream is strong — 
Sad memories to this Strid belong. 
Bid mirth begone, and let sacred awe — 
A thing which befits this place of woe— 
Your various hearts possess instead, 
Because here have been the silent dead. 



The mom was bright, and the fields were gay, 

In that time of yore, when on his way. 

Came smart yoimg Romille from his dame, 

Whose lord had none but a blood-stained name. 

What were the thoughts that went through his iK^d ? 

And what was his temper— quick or kind? 

We cannot say, for we have not heard ; 

But to hunt the deer and shoot the bird 

Were his heart's delight ; and on that mom 

His widow*d mother he left forlorn. 

To enjoy, as oft before, his sport. 

Weening not that here his time was short. 

And he led along the forest way 

A hoimd in leash on that very day. . 

To death he went with a careless tread, 

For, when bounding o'er this place, of dread. 
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His timid hound, more afraid than he, 
Hnng shivering back, and then, ah ! me, 
Young Bomille 'tween the rocks went down. 
And savage Wharf e did his young life drown. 
To save him the herdsman tried his best. 
And prayed to Grod and smote his breast ; 
But nothing remained save the lifeless clay 
Of the boy before so blithe and gay. 
He then to the sonless mother hied, 
Straight as a bird through the air doth glide. 
But how could the tale be safely told 
Of the dearest joy her heart did hold ? 
So he fram'd his speech with greatest care : 
"Say, what can be done when useless prayer?* 
"Why nothing," she said, "for me nor you ; 
When all-earnest prayer will not do. 
There is nought but sorrow for the soul, 
Great as waves which in the sea do roll." 
And never more did a word speak he : 
She guessed the fate of her Komille. 
Oh ! a case for heartbreak was the scene 
Which then in the old grey lodge was seen. 
'Twas the curse of God the lady thought, 
For those to death that her Lord had brought ; 
That for things long past her son was dead, 
The only hope of her heart was fled. 
The Prior and Monks from Embsay came. 
And to ease her grief they soon did name 
The translation of their priory. 
In memory of young Bomille, 
To a place by which the Wharf does roll. 
To pray and sing matins for his soul. 
**It shall be done," the dear lady said, 
And soon the Priory reared its head 
In Bolton's forest, far-famed of yore. 
Where the monks had wish'd it long before. 



Since Komille's death a lady fair. 
As she stood upon the rock just there. 
Went dizzy while watching the torrent's flow, 
"I'm going," she cried, and fell below ! 
So come not nigh with a careless tread, 
Stoop not o'er with a reeling head ; 
The water is deep, the stream is strong, 
Sad memories to this Strid belong. 
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So recently as May 23rd, 18G8, there had nearly 
been another death in these waters. Eliza William- 
son, whilst labouring nnder mental aberration, here 
attempted to commit suicide. She had been staying 
since the preceding Thursday at the house of her 
brother, Mr. Edwin Williamson, of Barden Tower. At 
six o'clock in the morning she was missed from the 
house, and suspecting, from what was known of the 
state of her mind, for what purpose she had loft, Mr. 
Williamson made known his fears to Mr. Sylvester 
Lister. The two then took different directions in 
search of her. Mr. Lister came towards the Strid, and 
discovered her sitting on a piece of rock, pulling moss 
with both her hands, and laving her feet in the water. 
Her eyes rolled wildly, and she seemed to be prepar- 
ing herself for the rash deed she was bent upon. Mr. 
Lister, with great presence of mind, began to speak to 
her indifferently, being afraid that his sudden appear- 
ance might lead to the accomplishment of her purpose. 
Then he sought to persuade her to give up her rash in- 
tention. But while he was talking to her she threw 
herself into the eddying ciurent. " The precise spot," 
says one, " was at the upper part of the Strid, near to 
a small cascade, where the water falls five or six feet, 
and after which it revolves with great velocity in nearly 
a perfect basin, worn for itself out of the rock by the 
slow process of centuries. Out of the basin a portion of 
the water diverges from the more natural channel, 
passing through a cavity in the rock." It was into 
this basin that the young woman fell, and after being 
whirled round and round with gi'eat rapidity, she was 
thrown upon its outer edge. In a moment Mr. Lister 
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had descended and taken his stand on a piece of pro- 
jecting rock. He stretched out his hand, and she gave 
him hers, which he firmly grasped, but instantly she 
changed her mind and sought to release herself from 
him. He, however, succeeded in pulling her on to a 
bare crag in the bed of the river which was surrounded 
with water. There both were in danger of falling into 
the black abyss. Mr. Lister called loudly for help, 
when suddenly the would-be suicide freed herself 
from his grasp, and, plunging into the water, was car- 
ried down some forty yards by the stream. Imme- 
diately, Mr. Lister hastened in pursuit, and "after 
crossing and re-crossing" the river several times, he at 
length gained a footing at a place which he knew she 
must pass. Fortunately, a stick was lying near, and 
this he took and offered her as she rose partly out of 
the water. She seized it, and, breaking off a portion, 
tlirew it away, still preferring death to life. But, 
happily, the stick was still long enough and had a small 
twig attached. He reached her with it, and in trying 
to hold up her head, the twig caught in her chignon, 
and he was thus enabled to pull her to the side and to 
get her in a now almost unconscious state upon the 
bank. At this juncttire Mr. Ward, of Holme House, 
who had heard his cries for help, arrived, and after 
aiding in restoring the young woman to a state of con- 
sciousness, they conveyed her to her brother's house. 
On the Wednesday she was removed from Harden to 
the Asylum at Wakefield. Mr. Lister is worthy of all 
praise for the heroic courage which he displayed in the 
rescue, and it is to be hoped that the public will give 
him some tangible acknowledgment and memento of 
his courageous and noble daring. 
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From The Steid we go to Strid Rock Seat," and 
then to Hawkstone Seat. From the latter we have 
a fine view of the Hawkstonbs, which are rocks piled 
on each other, clothed with ivy and tufts of bilberry. 
Some years ago an awful poaching B,ffr&j took place 
here, between the keepers of the Duke of Devonshire 
and about forty or fifty men. The contest ended in 
the keepers having to flee for their lives; not, however, 
before some of them had been fearfully woimded. 
Though but few in niunber they succeeded in maiming 
some of their antagonists. It is said that drops of blood 
could be traced for a considerable distance, which were 
supposed to have come from a poacher who died about 
that time in the neighbom-ing valley of the Aire. 

We are now at Lady Harriet's Seat, wliich is 
commonly called The Strid Moss-House. From this 
there is a beautiful view of The Strid and down the 
river. On leaving this seat we follow the carriage road 
to nearly opposite Posforth Gill, and on our way we 
pass a tree, on the right, curiously growing on a 
crag, which it clasps with four roots. Near to this 
there is a stone seat said to have been a favourite re- 
sort of Lady Anne Cliflford. 

On leaving the carriage road by the path to our left 
we go along the river side to the Five Islands, which 
have been made by the river during floods. We pass 
Lud's Stream, and then come to The Sulphur 
Well. The latter is supplied by a trickling spring, 
and the water is of an unpleasant taste ; but it is use- 
ful as a remedial agent in various diseases. 

We next cross the river by The Wooden Bridge, from 
which there are enchanting views both up and down 
m2 
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the river. Taking a footpath which leads across a field 
we come to Lud's Cave. Here a trial was made by 
load miners, but being unsuccessful it was given up. 
Again passing Lud's Stream, we come to Posforth 
Beck Bridge, which was rebuilt in 1833. From here 
there is a grand view of Posporth Gill. 

Taking the path which leads along the side of the 
beck we come to some rustic steps, which we ascend, 
and soon reach Buck Bake Seat, from which we can 
look down at Posforth BecK, and across the Gill, 
where there is an opening in the trees which enables us 
to see a craggy hill in the background, with an old, 
rugged, leafless, and barkless oak in the foreground. 
Then we go to The Nab Seat Moss-house, from which 
we can see down Posforth Gill, over the Wharfe, to 
IIombald's Moor. 

After we pass over a short distance we reach The 
Lower Waterfall, in Bolton Deer Park. Here there 
is another moss-house, with a table inside. "VVe reach 
it by a rudely-constructed bridge, and sit down to par- 
take of refreshments which we have brought with us. 
Though we have no fair hands to wait upon us, we en- 
joy the meal, and when it is over we start again on our 
ramble. The Lower Waterfall is strikingly beauti- 
ful; the water descends from a perpendicular rock 
nearly fifty feet high, and sends its silver spray in all 
directions. On leaving this scene we enter The VaIiE 
OF Desolation. Here we see the effects of a terrible 
storm at every step. Blast3d oaks stand headless on 
every hand; the bottom of the vale is strewn with 
crags and timber, and the whole tells a tale of destruc- 
tion that startles us. In 1826 this neighbourhood was 
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visited by a dreadftil thunderstorm, the principal por- 
tion of the fury of which seemed to be expended in this 
ravine. The lightning struck the trees, broke them, or 
stripped them of their foliage ; some were torn up by 
the roots with the hurricane, and what the wind and 
fire did not do, the water, which came from the mountains 
at a fearful rate, finished. Though forty-two years 
have passed since then it will take many more to 
obliterate the traces of the storm, if indeed, they will 
ever be removed. 

At the top of The Vale of Desolation there is what 
is called The Higher Waterfall. This is not so high 
nor so grand as the other, but still it is not devoid of 
interest. Velvet moss grows upon the rocks, and ferns 
peep out of their crevices. If we continued our walk 
in this direction we should come to the rocky summit 
of Simon's Seat. The road turns off to the left through 
the wood near to The Shaw, an out-of-the-way place, 
and through The Duke's Shooting Ground. 

But we will return. Leaving the path by which we 
came, at The Lower Waterfall, we pass through 
Bolton Deer Park, to Park Gate Seat. This is one 
of the choicest seats in the woods. It is situate on the 
summit of a precipice, and commands an extensive view 
of the river and the woods, with Barden Tower in the 
distance. It is said that it took many weeks labour to 
open out this view, so many trees stood in the way. 

We now reoross The Wooden Bridge, and proceed 
along the carriage road for some distance, and then 
leave it for Hartington Seat. This is undoubtedly 
the best seat in the woods. From it we have a splen- 
did view of the east end of Bolton Abbey, of the river 
m3 
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win ling like a serpent, and of The Purple Rock, over 
which there dashes a stream of water. 

Descending from Hartington Seat we reach the 
path which leads along the river side, and come to The 
Stepping Stones. Passing these we go to The Duke's 
Bathing Place.* From thence to Holme Terrace, 
from which there is a most beautiful view of The 
Rectory, Bolton Abbey, Bolton Hall, The Purple 
Rock, and the woods. Passing by the now dry Fish 
Ponds, we go through The Hole-in-the-Wall to visit 
the old Tithe Barn. This place is of large dimen- 
sions, and wooded with oak in a way which has been 
much admired. 

In returning we come to Bolton Abbey which we 
have been longing to reach since we started this morn- 
ing, only it was better for us to see the woods first, lest 
•in lingering here, we might have forgot ourselves, and 
left but little time for other scenes. 

In speaking of Bolton Abbey, I cannot do better 
than quote the graphic words of Dr. Whitaker : "Bolton 
Priory stands upon a beautiful curvature of theWharfe, 
on a level sufficiently elevated to protect it from inun- 
dation, and low enough for every purpose of picturesque 
effect. In the latter respect it has no equal among the 
northern houses, perhaps not in the kingdom. Foun- 
tains, as a building, is more entire, more spacious and 
magnificent, but the valley of the Skell is insignificant 
and without features. Fumess, which is more dilapidated, 
ranks still lower in point of situation. Eirkstall, as a 
mere ruin, is superior to Bolton ; but, though deficient 

* Now called Lady Fibth's Dub, on acconnt of Lady Firth 
being drowned there on the 17th of May, 1869. 
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neither in wood nor water, it wants the seclusion of; 
deep valley, and the termination of a bold, rocky, back- 
ground. Tintem, which perhaps most resembles it, 
has rock, wood, and water in perfection, but no fore- 
ground whatever. Opposite to the magnificent east 
window of the Priory Church, the river washes a rock 
nearly perpendicular, and of the richest purple, where 
several of the mineral beds which break out, instead of 
maintaining their usual inclination to the horizon, are 
twisted, by some inconceivable process, into imdulating 
and spiral lines. To the south all is soft and delicious'; 
the eye reposes on a few rich pastures, a moderate 
reach of the river, sufficiently tranquil to form a mir- 
ror to the Sim, and the bounding fells beyond, neither 
too near nor too lofty to exclude, even in winter, any 
considerable portion of his rays. But after all, the 
glories of Bolton are to the north. Whatever the most 
fastidious taste could require to constitute a perfect 
landscape is not only found here, but in its proper 
place. In front, and immediately under the eye, is a 
smooth expanse of park-like enclosure, spotted with 
native oak, elm and ash ; on the right a skirting wood, 
on the left a rising copse ; still forward are seen the 
aged oaks of Bolton Park, the growth of centuries; 
and further yet, the barren and rocky distances of 
Simon Seat and Barden Fell, contrasted with the 
warmth, fertility, and luxuriant foliage of the valley 
below." Such is the enthusiastic description of the 
situation of Bolton Abbey by the historian of Craven, 
and every word is as true now as when first written. 

I have already said that the Abbey was translated 
in 1154. Its architecture is of two distinct styles. 
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Prom " decisive marks in the stone-work, as well as the 
necessity of the case/' it is supposed that the Canons 
began with the choir, which they finished at one efiFort. 

This is proved by the Saxon capitals which extend 
westward to the transept." The fine eastern window is 
more recent, as is evident from " marks of insertion in 
the masonry as well as the buttresses, which last have 
been plainly added to the perpendicular Norman pro- 
jections in the original wall." 

The nave is said to resemble the Priory Church of 
Lanercost in Cumberland. A south aisle is wanting, 
the columns are cylindrical and angular. The original 
west front of the Abbey presents some of the richest 
work I ever saw. It is a matter of great regret that 
this has been partly hid, and considerably darkened by 
the tower which Prior Moone placed in front of it. It 
contains niches for saints, and ** is broken into a great 
variety of surfaces, by small pointed arches with single 
shaft columns, and originally gave light to the west 
end of the church by three tall and graceful lancet 
windows." 

There was formerly a tower over the transept, which 
is proved by the mention of bells at the dissolution of 
the Abbey, and " from the pointed roof of the choir, 
which must have terminated westward, in some building 
of superior height to the ridge." It is to be deplored 
that this tower is wanting, for it would have added 
considerably to the Abbey as an object in the land- 
scape. Dr. Whitaker justly observes : " An Abbey 
without a tower, is like a face without a nose." 

Prior Moone's tower, which is unfortunately in a 
wrong position, is of exquisite workmanship, belonging 
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to the perpendicular style of architecture. It is adorned 
with an interesting and beautiful variety of objects, 
such as shields and statues ; it also possesses a window 
of fine tracery. Dr. Whitaker says : " The design of 
this front shews great taste and originality of inven- 
tion. The tabernacles in particular, instead of termi- 
nating, according to the style of the age, in an obtusely 
pointed arch, expand above the springers into diminu- 
tive castles of two arches each, with battlements and 
embrasures carved with all the delicacy of statuary of 
Mezzo Relievo." Over the entrance there is the follow- 
ing inscription, in which the crescent is intended to 
signify the name of Prior Moone : — 

l« Mvcxx, % ). hgatin t^is 

fouirasl^oa on qfa^a 0OW 4§oit ^abt muxu — ^mn" 




Jpolton glbk|T. JSHtst-frant. 
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The north side of the nave of the Abbey ChurcHi 
which is being restored, is adorned by six lancet 
windows presented by the late Duke of Devonshire, 
and designed by Pugin. The colours are extremely 
rich, and the figures well drawn. The scenes are 
representations of important events in the history ot 
JESUS. Beneath these windows is the passage, along 
which the monks went from the dormitory into the 
choir for the celebration of mass. But those who had 
broken the rules of the Abbey had to stand over the 
entrance at the west end of the Chuech as spectators of 
the ceremony — ^not being allowed to join in it — ^thus 
doing penance for their offences. The north aisle 
of the nave has been rebuilt in the decorative style 
of architecture. The three ramified windows are of 
exquisite tracery. It is proposed to insert stained* 
glass, but to preserve the old glass which is very fine, 
and reproduce as far as can be done the original 
design. Towards the west end there is a doorway 
deeply moulded, surmounted by a trefoil headed arch, 
enclosed by a triangular canopy. The walls have been 
relieved of their plaster and whitewash, and the ma^ 
Bonry has been brought to view. The old misshapen 
and unsightly pews have been removed, and their 
places have been supplied by handsome open seats of 
solid oak, the work of Mr. Hall, of Skipton. A quasi- 
chancel has been made by enclosing a space at the 
east end of the Church with a low stone screen. This 
chancel is raised to the height of about two steps above 
the level of the rest of the Church, and from it a suc- 
cession of three steps of beautifully coloured marble 
leads up to the platform upon which the altar stands. 
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The floor of the Church, where not occupied by sit- 
tings, is laid with encaustic tiles, many of them copied 
from fine old tiles found amongst the ruins of the 
Abbey. The tiling of the chancel is especially rich and 
elaborate. Nothing has been yet carried out for the 
decoration of the east wall, but Mr. Street, the archi- 
tect of the restoration, has been requested to prepare a 
design, and there is no doubt that sooner or later this 
will be accomplished. The old wooden screen that 
formerly stood at the east end of the Church has been 
removed to the west end, and the old west door has 
given place to a new one. With the exception of the 
east end, and the placing of the new windows in the 
north aisle, the work of restoration is completed, and the 
Abbey Church is now not unworthy of its historical 
associations. The services on the Sabbath have lately 
been somewhat changed. The attendance has also in- 
creased. The Rev. Canon Robinson, M.A., has estab- 
hshed a choir-school, and there is a surpliced choir of 
some twenty men and boys. 

The living of Bolton Abbey, which was before only 
a perpetual curacy, is now a rectory, the vicarial and 
rectorial tithes having been purchased and annexed to 
the revenues of the benefice. Bolton has also been 
made a distinct parish by an order in Council. 

The main part of the expense of the restoration of 
the Abbey Church has been borne by His Grace the 
present Duke of Devonshire. The outlay has been 
considerable. 

The Chantry Chapel on the east of the Abbey 
Church, which was founded by one of the " Mauleve- 
rers," of Beamsley, contains seven large monumental 
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stones, about seven feet long, laid side by side. Under 
these are the vaults of the Claphams, of Beamsley. Of 
the Moreleys, who purchased their estates, only three 
brass plates remain. Wordsworth refers to these vaults 
thus : — 

** There face to face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Maulevereis stand, 
And in his place, among son and sire, 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce esquire, — 
A valiant man, and a name of dread, 
In the ruthless wars of the White and Red, — 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church. 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch." 

The transepts of the Abbey are of a different style 
to the windows, the latter being of "Flamboyant'* 
character, and the former partaking of the Norman. 
The south transept contains the tomb of a Prior named 
Christopher Wood. He died in 1483. Upon the tomb 
was this inscription : — 

Hicjacet d^n's X pofei^ Wod qm^d^m P^or, 

This is now unfortunately defaced. It is also supposed 
that in this transept ai-e the vaults of the Cliffords. 
They were discovered 50 or 60 years ago, being finely 
arched and covered over with tesselated tile-work But 
no bodies or remains were found in them, It is diffi- 
cult to say what had become of them. Near to these 
vaults there was lately brought to light the base of the 
Chapter-house, which had a communication with the 
cloister. " It is an octagon, twelve feet on each side." 
In the choir there are nine niches on each side of the 
stalls. Above these are some fine arches in the Nor- 
man style, possessing a profusion of capitals. Eastward 
are the stalls of the " conversi.*' It is deeply to be 
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regretted that the exquisite tracery which must have 
been in the large east window has been destroyed. This 
has been the most splendid window in the Abbey. It 
is of large dimensions and of prodigious height. What 
remains of it displays the finest architectural skill and 
taste. In the arched recess which is in the wall of the 
choir was found a skeleton, a part of a filleting of 
brass, with the letters N. E. V. I., supposed to belong 
to Lady Margaret Neville. Near to this is the comer 
of a marble slab, presumed to be a portion of the tomb 
of John Lord Clifibrd, who was slain at Meaux, in the 
tenth year of Heniy V. Near to the northern wall, and 
not far from the steps ascending the High Altar, was 
discovered a marble slab, imder which was found a 
large and perfect skeleton, but there were no remains 
of a coffin. Immediately below this there was a cor- 
roded leaden coffin containing another skeleton, which 
was that of a female. The head was completely 
covered with aubiuTi hair. 

The ruined walls of the Abbey ai*e clothed with 
ivy, which adds great beauty to their appearance. 

The cemetery of the Abbey is chiefly famous for 
having been, according to tradition, visited by "The 
White Doe of Rylstone." "Not long after the disso- 
lution, a white Doe," say the aged people of the 
neighbourhood, "long continued to make a weekly 
pilgrimage from Rylstone over the fells to Bolton, and 
was constantly foimd in the Abbey Churchyard during 
divine service, after which she returned home as 
regularly as the rest of the congregation." Bolton 
Abbey was the place where Francis Norton was pri- 
vately interred, after being slain by a troop of horse 
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which was sent in pursuit of him when returning 
home from witnessing the execution of his father, 
Kichard Norton, Esq., and 

" That fair unrivalled brotherhood." 
His affectionate sister Emily was in the hahit of visit- . 
ing his grave, on which occasions she was accompanied 
by the White Doe. When she was dead, it is said, 
the beautiful creature still continued its visits. For 
this reason it became an object of superstitious reve- 
rence among the rustic inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. T need not say that Wordsworth's poem upon 
this interesting tradition is one of the best he wrot^. 
I would advise all the visitors to the Abbey who have 
time, to sit down on one of the tombstones and read 
it through. In this way they will be better able to 
realize its pictures. 

The Compotus of Bolton Abbey contains many in- 
teresting items relating to the expenses of the Abbey, 
which give us a good insight into the times in which 
it flourished. The following have been copied there- 
from : — 

Mccxcix Rec. — De Sartrina hoc anno xvi£. 
The Sartrina was the tailor's office, and it is somewhat 
curious that the Canons of Bolton should make a 
profit of XI 6 by it, unless the tailors worked for the 
people of the surrounding country. 

In Vestura Fr, Adam de Ottley, xs. 

This was about the average expense of clothing a 
Canon. 

Summa eocpHotiua avene UDOCCXLuqr. Yuhu, 
This shows for that year a consumption of 1342 
quarters of pats. 
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Aitccc. — Pro uno empto xm£ vi*. viiirf. 
The price of a horse, which was very high for that 
time. 

Mcccvi. — Guidam qui occidit lupum, Eetibus ad pi- 
sent, et cum ductura Knda cum quadriga^ usq, ad Sco* 
tiam, XKiii£ ins. 

This item shows that in 1306 wolves were not ex- 
tinct in Wharfedale. In 1315 there was an account 
written in the Compotus, which relates to the reaping 
of the com belonging to the Abbey. It appears they 
assembled upwards of 1000 men, and it is supposed 
that all the com was reaped in a day. Besides these 
there were 308 boon reapers, who had each a half- 
penny a^ay allowed in lieu of meat. 

Mccoxviii. — Be Deoctario qu, fuit mortuar, Une de 
Nevill xiii£ \is. mid, 

Margaret de Neville was Lady of the Neville or 
Colling Fee. The Canons of Bolton fumished no less 
than 24 quarters of malt, besides other necessaries, for 
her funeral Her body must have been kept a con- 
siderable time before it was interred, for the brewing, 
working, &c., of all this malt-liquor would take many 
days. At 60 gallons per quarter, and one gallon for 
every person who attended the funeral, it would sufi&ce 
for a company of 1440 persons. 

At this time caparisons of horses, not only of 
knights but of ladies, were extremely rich. It is 
said that the saddle and trappings of Lady Neville's 
horse must have been worth £70. 

In 1318 the Canons of Bolton skinned their hogs 
and sold the hides to tanners. 

Dr. Whitaker says "their establishment," which was 
of the order of St. Augustine, "consisted, first, of the 
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Prior, who had lodgings, with a hall and chapel, 
stables, &c., distinct from those of the house. There 
were on an average fifteen Canons and Conversi, besides 
whom were the Armigeri, or gentlemen dependent on 
the house, who had clothing, board, and lodging ; the 
Liberi Servientes within and without ; and, lastly, the 
Garciones, who were Villiens in gross, or mere domestic 
slaves. Of the free servants, intra curium, there were 
about thirty ; among whom may be distinguished the 
Master Carpenter, the Master and inferior Cook, Brewer 
and Baker, the Master Smith, the Hokarius, the Fago- 
tarious, and the Ductor Saccorum. These received 
wages from 10 to 3s. each per armum. The servants 
eoctra curiam, or those emj^oyed in husbandry upon 
the farms and granges, were from 70 to 180, of whom 
John de Lambhird is stiled Magister Bercariae." 

The precise number of the Garciones is not known, 
liut it could not be small. The Prior would have 
twenty, among these the huntsman and the page of 
the stable. Even the Conversi seem to have had each 
a Garcio to themselves. 

The following are the provisions for one year : — 
319 quarters of wheat flour, used in conventual 

or gruel (coarse) bread. 
112 quarters of barley meal for the same. 
80 quarters of oatmeal for porridge. 
39 quarters of oatmeal for the dogs. 
411 quarters of provender for horses. 
636 quarters of oats malted for ale. 
80 quarters of barley or mixtilio. 
We are told that they generally brewed 12 quarters 
at each Pandoxation, as it was called, and that once 
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every week, and sometimes oftener. With respect to 
animal food, besides venison, fish, poultry, &c., it is 
said they slaughtered in one year 64 oxen, 35 cows, 
one steer, 140 sheep, and 69 pigs. In the same year 
they consumed only 113 stones of butter, and yet four 
quarters of fine flour were used in pies and "pasties." 
Of spiceries in one year they had 2001bs of almonds, 
which cost 33s. ; 721bs of rice, which cost 9s. ; 191bs. 
of pepper, which cost 21s. 7d. ; 41bs. of saffron, which 
cost 23s. ; 251bs. of cummin, which cost 2s. 8d. Also, 
one quartern of maces, one rase of figs and raisins, &c. 

At the festival of Assumption they had, besides 
other things, three salmons, 24 lampreys de naunt, 
an esturgeon, 200 and a quarter of lamprons, and 300 
eels. 

The Canons held that a good dinner required a cer- 
tain proportion of wine, and, accordingly, in one year 
they paid for one dolium of wine, at Hull, 50s. ; for 
two dolia, £6 ; for three dolia, £7 10s. ; for one 
dolium, 56s. 8d. The dolium was a tun of 252 gal- 
lons, and the average price about 3d. per gallon. So 
that the consumption for one year was nearly 1800 
gallons, or at least 8000 bottles. Such was the way 
in which they lived at Bolton five centuries ago. 

The Canons used to resort annually to St. Botolph's 
Fair, at Boston, in Lincolnshire. There they purchased 
articles of dress of a superior quality, such as could 
not be had at home, for the gentlemen and ladies of 
Craven. 

The house of Bolton received benefactions from 
Halto Mauleverer, Elizabeth de Fortibus, James de 
Eston, and others. It was for some time subject to 
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the Priory of Huntingdon, but was discharged there- 
from by Pope Celestine III. 

The possessions of the monks were "the manors of 
three villages, the patronage of seven churches, free 
warren in fourteen townships, a fair at Embsay, and 
the tithes of all the wild beasts taken in Craven.'* It 
is said that 'Hhe whole in rent, miUs, and tithes from 
Michaelmas, 1324, to the same feast in 1325, was 
£444 17s. 4d., but, by the rental taken in 1535 the 
revenues amounted only to £298 15s. lljd.'* In 
1299 the revenues of the Abbey amoimted to £865 
17s. 6Jd., equal to £2,800 of our money. 

In 1301 the stock of the Abbey consisted of 713 
homed cattle, of which 252 were oxen, 2,193 sheep, 
95 pigs, and 91 goats. 

The Priors of Bolton, from 1120 to 1540, reach the 
number of twenty. When the Scots invaded Craven 
in 1316, the Prior John de Land fled into Blackburn- 
shire, and several of the Canons took refuge in Skip- 
ton Castle. 

An annual payment of £100 was remittted to the 
Canons during the reign of Edward III., by John de 
Lisle, Lord of Rougemont, on condition that they 
should maintain six Chaplains at Harewood, or seven 
at Bolton. A Chantry was founded here in 1369, by 
Thomas Bradley and John de Otterbum, from whom 
the Canons received certain lands with the understand- 
ing that they would find a Chaplain to pray for their 
souls, and the souls of their wives, the gift being con- 
firmed by Archbishop Thoresby, of York. 

During the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536, Lady 
Eleanor Cliflford was stayiug at Bolton, very likely 
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for sanctuary. Hence, in Fronde's History of Eng- 
land, we read— "Lady Eleanor Clifford, Lord Clifford's 
young wife; with three little children, and several 
other ladies, were staying, when the insurrection burst 
out, at Bolton Abbey. Perhaps they had taken sanc- 
tuary there; or, possibly they were on a visit, and 
were cut off by the suddenness of the rising. There, 
however, ten miles off, among the glens and hills, the 
ladies were, and on the third day of the siege* notice 
was sent to the Earl (of Cumberland) that they should 
be held as hostages for his submission. The insur- 
gents threatened that the day following Lady Eleanor 
and her infant son and daughters should be brought 
up in front of a storming party, and if the attack 
again failed, they would violate all the ladies, and 
enforce them with 'knaves' under the walls." 

The surrender of Bolton Abbey took place on the 
29th January, 1540, the last Prior being Richard 
Moone. A letter which relates to the dissolution is in 
Dodsworth's M.SS. It reads thus : — 

"Ebor. A I're to Crumwell, 15 Dec, 1537. 
Ower most noble singuler good lord, ower bounden dewty 
"lowly premisede, pleases itt your honorable lordeshyppe to be 
"advertisede, we have lately received yonr Tres oonteyninge the 
"Kynges graces letters commission to us addressed, whereof we 
''have already com'yttee the salve custodye to substantial honest 
"p'sons hable to answere therefore, and have not sold, nor in- 
tended to sell, any parcell thereof. We have qujretly taken the 
surrenders, and dissolved the Monasteries of Wyrkesope, Monk- 
"bretton, Sante Andrewes, in York, Byland, Byvalle, Kirkham, 
"and Ellerton, the Freyers of Tykell and Doncastere, Pontefract, 
"and the citie of York, where we p*ceyved no murmure or grief e 
**in any behalf; but were thankefully (?) receyved, as we shall 
*' within six dayes more plainely certifye your lordshipp. And 
" where it hath pleased yo'r lordahipp too wryte fore reserv3rnge 

* Of Skipton Castle. 
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''of led and Wtm m%1Mkm im C^maiU^ there is ass yet no such 
"ooia'jBai<m cmampm to our hiaid% as Jesus know^the^ who 
*'pres^m yoar lor^Aaipp iiL health and honcmr. 

"Your lordi^p^ haasoMm hmaim mlon, 

GEOBGE liAWSON. 
Yoiire, the 16th Bee MOHABD BELIASSEa 

It is supposed from this letter that it was intended 
to inelude Boltok in the number of the smaller houses. 
This, jtowerer, turned out to Ibe n ixilstidQ% for ii sliMid 
more than two years longer. 

The deed of surrendirj is preserve amoi^st the 
HarMaa M*^., in Hid British Museum. It Is m 

fbIl0WB>— 

"Com. Ebor. 

"A brief certificate made upon the dissolutions of 
diVse MmBiBlimiB mi Piiors then mmmdined, in the 
moneths of December, Januar', and Februar*, in the 
xsxth year of the regne of oure Sov'ane Lord Kyng 
Hemi Thl^t as insuyth : — 

^^The names of iSm housesi, wi^ the ke^»m 4si tiMa | 
Bolton Canoun in Craven, Kob. Eichc. Esquier. The 
Clere Valers of the Possessions, ov' and above the 
axmnal Beprisez, £cc^xviii. xv#. td. oh. 

"The Nombre of the Priors and Brethr^ irith liifiir 
Pendons; Prior, £xu and xiv. Confr. £lxxvi. yis. viiic7. 

"The dleare momj remanynge of the yearly Posses- 
fkim^ Jkf^tf. mm. ml. ok qtu 

"The Stock, Store, and domestical Stiiff, old, wifli 
deytts receyved, £ccvii. xiiii*. viid 

"Bewax^s, m&t Portioiii piiid tmto the Piior» ise.^ 
Confr. et. Pori, £xviii. ins. ivd. SVient. £x, xis, iiiicf. 
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"The remaynes of the price of Goods and Catalls^ 
sold, Xcxxviii. xis, xixc?. 

"Lead and Bells remanyng — Lead, xiii ff. — Bells, iii. 

"Woods and Underwoods, c Acr*. 

"Playt and Jewels, cccxxix Unc. 

"Detts owjne imto the Howsez, &c., jCcclxxi. viis. id^ 

"Detts owyne by the Howsez, 

The deed is signed by Prior Moone and fourteen 
Canons. 

Of the subscribers to this instrument Leeds and 
Castell continued in 1553 to receive annuities of £6 
13s. 4d. each ; Wilkes, £6 ; Pickering, Malham, Cro- 
moke. Hill, Bolton, Richmond, and Knaresborough, 
£5 6s. 8d. j and Boiirdeux, £4. 

Bolton remained in the hands of the King tiU April 
3rd, 1542, when it was granted, in the thirty-third 
year of Henry VIII, to Henry Clifford, first Earl of 
Cumberland, and, therefore, is now in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Bolton Hall, one of the seats of the Duke of 
Devonshire, was made by stopping up the outer and 
inner arches of the Priory Gate, and making other 
additions. It is a square castellated building, with a 
baronial appearance. Amongst the paintings at the 
Hall are some by the most eminent masters, such as 
Vandyke, Wouvermans, Teniers, and Carravagio. 

In the Ingoldshy Legends, there is a humorous 
poem entitled The Lay of St. Cathhert ; or, the DeviVs 
Dinner Party, which is founded upon a tale in the 
Ghronicon de Bolton ; the scene of it is laid in Bolton 
Hall, which must not, however, be understood to be 
the building which is now known by that name. The 
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poet has, in a remarkable manner, grouped together 

the famous lords and nobles of the neighbourhood. 

Take for instance the following lines : — 

" The Scroope sits lonely in Bolton Hall, 
And he watches the dial that hangs by the wall, 
He watches the lar^re hand, he watches the small, 
And he fidgets and looks as cr'ss as the cooks, 
And he utters a word which well soften to * zooks ! * 
And he cries * What on earth has become of them all ? — 

What can delay De Vaux and de Saye ? 

What makes Sir Gilbert de Umfraville stay? 
What's gone with Poyntz, and Sir Keginald Braye ? 
Why are Balph Ufford and Mamy away? 
And De Nokes and De Styles and Lord Marmaduke Grey ? 

And De Roe ? and De Doe ?— 
Poynings, and Vavasour— where be they? 
Fitz-Walter, Fitz-Osbert, Fitz-Hugh, and Fitz-John, 
And the Mandevilles, pere et filz (father and son) ? " 

Artists come to Bolton in battalions. Sir Edwin 
Landseer has visited it, and some of his sketches of 
its scenery are preserved at Chatsworth. Turner has 
also been here. Landseer*s picture of Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time, though famous, would do as well for 
any other abbey. 

The Rectory is pleasantly situated at the south 
of the Abbey, and fronts down the valley. In one 
comer of the garden there yet remains a portion of 
the Abbey Oven. Some forty sheep or more were once 
missing from the Abbey grounds, and at last were 
found inside it, having sought there a quiet refuge. 
On leaving the Abbey our only regret is that we have 
not more time to view its beauties ; and the surround- 
ing scenery has produced such impressions upon our 
minds, that when we are far away its images will still 
be with us, and will supply our soids with many a 
feast of pleasure. 
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We will now proceed to the Devonshire Arms for 
refreshments, and then go to the cottage at the west-end 
of Bolton Bridge. In this cottage there is the follow- 
ing inscription on one of the beams : — 

** S^0u sat passgs jns foHg, 

®ru %bt Pare \txt t^ou'I sag." 

And now onr rambles in Upper Wharf edale are at an 

end, and after staying over the night in the village we 

must depart to other scenes.* We must again enter 

into the struggles of life ; the worry of business, the 

din of the town or city, and the monotony of the low, flat 

district we left, must again be ours. But we will not 

forget when we meet with our friends, and sit again by 

our own firesides, to tell of the glories of the Wharfe, 

and the grandeur, the endimng, elevating, inspiring 

and poetic grandeur of its valley. We shall speak of 

the purity and music of its waters ; of the hills 

of the district clad in vivid green, or with purple 

heather ; also of its ancient halls and smiling 

Saxon villages, and its exciting histories, and curious 

traditions. Many an evening, after a busy day, shall we 

be able to while sweetly away in descanting on what 

we saw, what we heard, ay, and what we felt during 

the five days we spent rambling amongst the hills, 

glens, and rocks of this romantic region. 

" And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 
Think not of any severihg of our loves ! 
Tet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they." 

* For a description of the valley from Bolton to IMey, I refer 
my readers to ShutUeworUCs Guide Book to lUdey and Vicinity^ 
price Is. 
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/l^^r^HE first inhabitants of the district, of which we h^ve 
^■8^ any trace, are the British Brigantes, with whom Cax- 
isSMi^ actacus is said to have held a conference a short time 
previous to his betrayal into the hands of the Romans. The nexu 
are the Saxons. Many of the villages of Upper Wharf edale still 
bear Saxon names, and many Saxon words are spoken in the 
dialect. The Danes seem to have taken a special liking to the 
district ; traces of them are both numerous and distinct,— more 
BO even than those of the Saxons. Several families of the valley 
c&me originally from Normandy. One still retains the Norman 
form of their name, viz., the De Maines, of Drebley and Bolton. 
There are some families whose ancestors came from Scotland 
when the Scots invaded Craven. In Grassington there is a good 
frprinkling of Comish-men, who have been attracted to the town 
by the lead mines. The morality of the district is of a high and 
superior order. Fewer cases of illegitimacy are known in any 
trther portion of our land. 

The dialect of Upper WTiarfecUUe is a mixture of Saxon, Danish, 
and Scotch. The following are some of the words which the peo- 
ple often use that are not found in any of our modem lexicons : — 
AddU—to earn. Aver-cake—tWn oatmeal bread which is very 
mnsp. ^am— an infant. BeUon— to poison ; this word probably 
meant originally the curse of the heathen god BaaL ^enA;— an 
elevated flagstone, upon which sandstone is bruised. Blaa—ot a 
bluish colour. CTarfy— adhesive, sticky. Deri— to tnove quickly. 
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Di6— to point downwards. Ihib — a pool. FMe—io put in order 
to mend. Fell— & Mil, (Toe^— away. {Tawm— to notice. Gfaum- 
iew— stupid, senseless. CfiU—A ravine, ffetks—cr&ggy heights 
and ranges. Holme— & flat portion of land. Kibble— wooden 
or iron tub, which is used at the mines. Lish — active. Bodden 
— ^to rest. Shigger — to beggar. ITysiie— dainty, nice, squeamish. 
SmiUle— to infect. Threap— to argue. Yett—B, gate. 

Edmund Kean used to appear at the theatre" of this place 
in company with Old Tom Airey and his band of amateur per- 
formers, before he became so famous in the world. He then bore 
the name of Carter, the name '* Kean" being assumed by him in 
after years. 

il^ost Horses may be had in Grassington, of Mr. Thomas 
Septimus Airey, so called from being Old Tom Airey's seventh 
son. Mr. Airey also runs several Omnibuses every day frOm 
Grassington to Skipton, and vice versa, in time for the trains to 
and from Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, and Lancaster. 

Explorations of this cave were made in October, 1863, by 
James Farrer, Esq., ex-M.P., of Ingleborough House, Clapham. 
Among the debris of the western chamber were found fragments 
of two kinds of pottery, — one of coarse black earth, and rude 
manufacture ; the other an apparently inferior Samian ware. A 
bone -needle was also found, which was about three inches in 
length. In the same chamber, and under a bed of pure day 18 
inches in thickness, were found, upon a stratum of stalagmite 
three feet two inches thick, the antlers and bones of the red 
deer ; also portions of skulls and bones of the short-homed ox, 
roebuck, wild boar, primitive dog, fox, &c. Under this layer of 
stalagmite was a bed of harder stalagmite eight inches in thick- 
ness, and upon this there was the nearly perfect skeleton of a 
very fine specimen of the gigantic red deer, with antlers of great 
beauty. In the east chamber there was found amongst the rub- 
bish a brass coin of Antoninus Pius. This is an interesting and 
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valuable reUc of antiquity, being one of the rare types commemo- 
rating the conquest of Britain, and minted during the fourth con- 
sulate of the Emperor. The following is Mr. Denny's description 
of it '.—"Obverse, Aktondtvs. Pivs. Avo. P. P. T. R. P. Cos. 
III." (Antonmva, Pivs, Avgvstvs, pater, patrice, trUrniitia, poteste. 
comol, tertivm.) A radiated head of the Emperor to the right. 
Reverse, 'Britannia. Cos. IIII.' (Britannia consvl qvartvm:) 
A female figure seated on a rock in an attitude of dejection, 
before her a large oval shield and a military standard.'' At about 
18 inches below the surface of the hard stalagmite there was 
brought to light a small broken flint implement, which was 
stained with patina, and seemed to be of great antiquity. Bones 
and fragments of bones of the red deer were also found here, and 
a portion of the second tyne of the left antler of the large Irish 
deer, which is the second instance of the remains of this noble 
ruminant having been found in Yorkshire. In the west chamber 
of the cave there was found during one exploration, a few yards 
from the spot where the skeleton of the red deer was discovered 
on a former occasion, and on the same level, a grave which had 
been dug in the bed of the hard stalagmite. It measured 1 foot 
long, 8 inches in width, and li inches in depth. It contained the 
skeleton of a child supposed U) be 2J years' old. Its parents 
were probably Bomano British. 



Post Horses may be had here, of Mr. James Tennant, who 
also runs a conveyance to and from Skipton every day. 



Post Horses may be had here, of Mr. Metcalfe, who likewise 
runs an omnibus to and from Skipton every day. 



BDMONDSON AND CO., ''FIONXEB" STEAM PRINTINO WORKS, SKIPTON. 
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